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The  problems  which  face  every  potential  author  of  a  textbook 
on  English  grammar,  no  matter  whether  it  is  designed  for  the 
sixth  grade  or  the  college  senior  year,  are  numerous  and  perplex¬ 
ing.  If  an  Introduction  to  such  a  book  is  to  be  of  any  service  at 
all,  whether  to  instructor,  student,  or  general  reader,  it  can  proba¬ 
bly  be  most  helpful  by  calling  attention  to  the  highly  complex 
background  of  tradition,  of  newly  developing  science,  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice,  and  of  public  attitude,  against  which  a  grammar 
must  inevitably  be  written.  And  against  such  a  background,  the 
present  work  stands  as  a  noteworthy  achievement  and  a  credit  to 
its  author. 

For  the  past  century  and  a  quarter  there  has  been  a  science  of 
language — linguistics — soundly  based  and  rigorously  controlled 
in  its  operation,  as  any  science  ought  to  be.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  newly  developed  intellectual  disciplines,  there  has  come  to 
be  a  considerable  lag  in  the  application  of  this  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  language  to  the  practical  and  everyday  school¬ 
room  situation.  Even  today,  the  definitions,  the  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  specific  expressions  and  language  items,  the 
concept  of  how  language  is  to  be  learned,  and  indeed  the  attitudes 
toward  the  function  of  language  in  society  which  appear,  either 
overtly  or  covertly,  in  most  school  textbooks  reflect  the  neo¬ 
classical  orientation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pre-scientific 
age  as  far  as  the  study  of  language  is  concerned. 
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Without  a  doubt,  one  of  our  basic  educational  problems  is  to 
get  a  scientific  treatment  of  language  into  the  school  textbooks, 
but  this  is  precisely  where  some  of  our  complications  begin.  In 
order  to  appreciate  them,  we  must  first  understand  what  is  im¬ 
plied  by  "a  scientific  treatment  of  language.”  One  aspect  of  this 
which  is  immediately  comprehensible  is  the  unbiased  and  objec¬ 
tive  reporting  of  the  facts  about  the  English  language  as  it  is  used 
today.  Like  any  other  science,  linguistics  must  proceed  upon  a 
body  of  accurately  assembled  data. 

This  sounds  so  simple  that  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  about  it  at  all,  yet  problems  do  arise.  Since 
all  language  does  not  carry  equal  prestige,  there  arises  first  the 
necessity  of  determining  acceptable  sources  of  such  data.  Shall  it 
be  newspaper  language,  that  of  our  authors  of  fiction  and  the 
drama,  that  which  is  to  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  our  legislative 
bodies,  on  the  lecture  platform,  on  the  street,  or  at  a  club  meeting 
— or  some  mixture  of  one  or  more  of  these  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the 
attitude  toward  the  spoken  as  compared  with  the  written  lan¬ 
guage?  Is  the  former  to  be  considered  the  real  living  article,  or  a 
somewhat  careless  and  broken  down  form  of  the  latter.  Professor 
Roberts’  attitude  toward  these  very  matters  is  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  careful  and  judicious,  scientifically  controlled  pro¬ 
cedure. 

A  second  difficulty  occurs  in  that  many  people,  both  in  the 
schools  and  out,  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the  factual  evidence 
of  present  usage  and  have  preferred  instead  a  nonrealistic  concept 
of  what  they  feel  should  constitute  "correct”  English.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  most  of  which  have  their  roots  in  certain 
facets  of  our  cultural  history,  but  that  is  a  story  which  is  beside  the 
present  purpose.  From  our  point  of  view,  what  is  significant  is 
that  only  very  recently  have  some  of  the  really  important  facts 
about  the  English  language  come  to  replace  earlier  inaccuracies 
in  our  school  textbooks,  and  although  this  ferment  has  been  going 
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on  for  some  fifty  years,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Here  again 
our  author  demonstrates  a  scholarly  regard  for  linguistic  fact  in 
his  full  and  very  competent  handling  of  such  moot  points  as  shall 
and  will,  like  and  as,  and  the  split  infinitive. 

But  the  impact  of  the  new  science  upon  traditional  procedures 
and  attitudes  by  no  means  stops  with  the  accurate  reporting  of 
data  and  the  correction  of  previously  held  misconceptions  about 
current  English  usage.  If  that  were  the  case,  we  could  report  the 
tide  of  battle  turning  in  our  favor  even  though  the  shooting  is  far 
from  over. 

No  science  can  rest  upon  the  mere  collection  of  new  facts.  The 
data  must  be  classified;  inferences  must  be  drawn  from  such 
classifications,  and  the  whole  must  be  seen  as  a  series  of  signifi¬ 
cant  and  meaningful  patterns.  This  is  where  the  new  science  of 
linguistics  and  the  traditional  grammatical  practices  of  the 
pre-scientific  age  are  still  poles  apart.  And  this  is  where  the 
present-day  textbook  author  must  proceed  with  extreme  caution, 
particularly  if  he  is  honestly  concerned  with  making  some  impact 
upon  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom. 

In  their  attempts  to  classify  the  carefully  collected  language 
data,  linguistic  scientists  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  violence  to  the  grammatical  categories  and  concepts 
which  for  generations  have  formed  a  part  of  our  traditional 
learning  apparatus.  This  has  come  about  largely  because  the  older 
categories  were  suspect  of  circular  reasoning  in  their  establish¬ 
ment;  they  were  often  defined  in  multiple  and  nonexclusive 
terms.  New  categories,  concepts,  and  terms  have  been  created  and 
employed,  resulting  in  great  gains  in  precision,  but  often  de¬ 
manding  the  renunciation  of  familiar  terminology  and  ideas  about 
language.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  the  most  recent  linguistic 
theory  and  research,  much  of  it  extremely  useful  in  arriving  at 
a  better  understanding  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  language, 
has  had  little  impact  on  the  schools  and  among  the  general  public 
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simply  because  the  teachers  and  educated  laymen  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  what  the  researchers  and  scholars  were  talking 
about. 

The  present  author  has  faced  this  problem  deftly  and  realisti¬ 
cally.  As  his  footnotes  and  incidental  comments  indicate,  he  is 
clearly  aware  of  the  new  developments  in  the  field  of  linguistic 
science.  In  order  to  secure  a  maximum  effect,  he  employs  the 
familiar  terms  for  parts  of  speech,  verb  tenses,  sentence  function, 
and  other  basic  grammatical  classifications  whenever  possible.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  devastatingly  frank  about  the  shortcomings 
of  the  traditional  definitions  and  concepts,  and  he  tries  to  make 
all  possible  corrections  in  their  application  and  in  the  point  of 
view  behind  their  use.  His  general  attitude  on  this  matter  merits 
not  only  quotation  but  widespread  imitation:  "It  doesn’t  matter 
much  what  we  name  a  thing  provided  we  can  agree  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  name.” 

In  short,  Professor  Roberts  takes  the  student  behind  the  scenes 
with  respect  to  the  new  developments  in  linguistics  and  their 
points  of  conflict  with  older  and  more  traditional  practices.  He 
follows  approved  scientific  practice  by  recognizing  sentence  order 
and  the  formal  aspects  of  words  as  a  primary  basis  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  oiice  having  arrived  at  his  basic  categories  objectively,  he 
shows  no  hesitation  in  reapplying  or  revamping  a  well-known 
term,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  traditional 
definition.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the 
individual  parts  of  speech  and  his  discussion  of  case  in  nouns. 

However,  there  is  more  here  than  a  mere  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  scientific  exploration  and  conventional  practice,  although 
this  in  itself  is  probably  what  is  most  needed  in  the  whole  area  of 
language  education.  The  author  makes  several  noteworthy  and 
happy  contributions  to  linguistic  analysis  in  his  own  right.  The 
treatment  of  it  as  an  expletive,  a  situational,  and  an  impersonal 
pronoun  follows  closely  his  recent  researches  on  the  subject.  His 
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classification  of  strong  verbs  in  terms  of  the  identity  of  the  various 
principal  parts  is  a  highly  useful  device.  His  terminology  for  the 
various  levels  of  formality  in  speech  and  writing  is  not  only 
accurate  but  carefully  selected  to  avoid  emotional  interpretation. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  so  preoccupied  with  a  scientifically 
objective  attitude  toward  language  that  he  is  unable  to  give  the 
student  some  very  sound  and  practical  advice  on  the  everyday 
problems  of  self-expression.  In  certain  instances,  after  presenting 
the  pros  and  cons  of  certain  syntactical  constructions,  he  tells  the 
student  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  in  such  a  situation  is  to 
recast  the  sentence.  Yet,  such  oft-repeated  cliches  as  the  caution 
against  the  use  of  the  passive  are  freshly  examined  and  their  short¬ 
comings  and  inaccuracies  are  fully  brought  to  light. 

A  full  but  judiciously  selected  bibliography  and  a  very  helpful 
glossary  of  grammatical  terms  maintain  to  the  very  end  of  the 
volume  the  high  standard  of  presentation  which  is  to  be  found 
here.  This  book  will  not  at  once  and  of  itself  bring  the  schoolroom 
abreast  of  the  newest  developments  in  the  science  of  language, 
but  it  will  go  far  in  closing  the  gap  between  them. 

Albert  H.  Marckwardt 

University  of  Michigan 
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The  title  of  this  book  is  indicative,  if  not  of  its  accomplishment, 
at  least  of  its  intent.  Grammar  is  not  ordinarily  approached  as 
something  to  be  understood,  but  this  approach  may  have  its  uses. 
It  may  turn  out  that  the  student  who  hates  grammar  (and  precious 
few  students  don’t  hate  grammar)  hates  it  not  because  it  is  hard 
(though  it  is)  or  because  it  is  dry  and  impractical  (it  is  neither) 
but  because  he  is  scarcely  ever  given  an  inkling  of  what  it  is  all 
about.  To  the  average  product  of  American  schools,  grammar  is 
a  collection  of  more  or  less  meaningless  rules  and  definitions  to 
be  memorized  and  recited;  these  rules  and  definitions  emanate 
from  the  Grammarian,  a  being  with  supernatural  powers  and 
sources  of  information  but  with  no  particular  interest  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  man.  Thus  viewed,  grammar  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  folkways,  and  it  certainly  has  its  quaint  and 
charming  side,  but  it  is  of  small  value  in  learning  to  speak  or 
read  or  write. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book,  first,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
grammatical  forms  used  by  educated  Americans  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century;  second,  to  explain  the  conventional  gram¬ 
matical  terminology;  third,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  the  structure  of  the  traditional  grammar:  how 
rules  are  arrived  at,  how  definitions  are  made,  how  categories 
tend  to  overlap,  how  grammarians  often  disagree  about  terms 
and  subdivisions,  and  so  on.  The  student  will  find  that  the  de- 
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scription  of  English  grammar  that  results  is  much  less  neat,  less 
clear  cut  and  positive  than  that  given  in  his  high-school  text.  But 
if  it  be  objected  that  it  will  be  in  that  degree  more  difficult  to 
learn  and  to  teach,  I  can  only  answer  that  my  own  experience  is 
otherwise.  Having  tried  it  both  ways  over  a  period  of  years,  I 
End  that  students  respond  more  readily  to  that  which  engages 
their  understanding  than  to  that  which  merely  exercises  their 
memory.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  object  of  memory  work 
is  an  artificial  language  which  the  grammarian  invents  because  he 
finds  the  real  language  too  complicated  for  the  symmetrical  pat¬ 
terns  he  has  preconceived. 

At  this  date,  no  one  publishing  a  book  on  grammar  should  fail 
to  state  its  relation  to  linguistic  science.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
premises  and  procedures  of  linguistic  science  are  clearly  right  and 
true,  and  in  so  far  as  I  could  I  have  used  those  premises  and 
procedures  in  explaining  the  traditional  terms  and  categories.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  have  attempted  a  "marriage”  of  the  modern 
science  and  the  old  tradition.  In  many  respects  the  two  are  in¬ 
compatible,  and  the  English  grammar  that  linguistic  science  writes 
will  be  much  different  from  the  one  presented  here.  But  that 
grammar  is  not  written  yet,  despite  the  brilliant  preliminary  work 
done  by  Fries,  Trager  and  Smith,  Harris,  and  others,  and  mean¬ 
while  teachers  must  make  do  with  the  systems  available.  Also  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  traditional  grammar,  unwieldy  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  misguided  though  it  often  is,  has  sometimes  achieved 
glimpses  of  the  truth.  For  example,  there  are  such  things  as  verbs 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  true  that  it  doesn’t  get  us  very  far 
to  say  that  verbs  are  words  which  "express  action,  being,  or  state 
of  being,”  but  there  are  such  things  as  verbs.  There  may  even — 
though  this  is  not  quite  so  certain — be  such  things  as  sentences. 

The  reader  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  book  only  such  informa¬ 
tion  or  misinformation  as  he  may  have  acquired  i*~  high  school. 
It  will  help  if  he  has  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  noun,  verb, 
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subject,  object,  and  a  few  other  key  terms,  but  if  he  does  not,  he 
may,  as  he  feels  the  need,  refer  to  the  Glossary,  where  all  terms 
used  in  the  book  are  briefly  defined  and  abundantly  illustrated. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  most  users  of  the  book  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  acquaint  themselves  from  the  start  with  the  Glossary 
and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  orientation  whenever  they  feel 
weighted  down  by  the  theory  and  qualifications  necessarily  present 
in  the  main  text.  Probably  the  student  will  progress  most  satis¬ 
factorily  if  he  first  reads  a  small  portion  of  the  text  and  then 
works  through  the  corresponding  exercises,  referring  to  both  text 
and  Glossary  as  he  does  so. 

Any  textbook  is  the  work  of  many.  A  specialist  happening  on 
this  volume  will  note  heavy  indebtedness  to  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  Bibliography,  especially  to  those  of  Curme,  Fries,  and 
Jespersen.  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  three  teachers 
who  worked  patiently  on  my  own  understanding  of  grammar: 
Mr.  Harold  P.  Miller  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  Mr.  Phil  S. 
Grant  and  the  late  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  manuscript  was  read  by  Professors  Josephine  Miles 
and  Arthur  G.  Brodeur,  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Professors  Donald  H.  Alden  and  Wesley  Goddard,  of  San  Jose 
State  College,  all  of  whom  removed  from  it  many  blunders ;  where 
errors  remain,  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  ignored  their  advice. 
Professor  Alden,  however,  cannot  altogether  be  absolved  from 
responsibility  for  the  book,  since  his  influence  is  everywhere  in  it. 

P.  R. 
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1 .  The  Best  Reason  for  Studying  Grammar 

The  best  reason  for  studying  grammar  is  that  grammar  is  in¬ 
teresting.  Most  readers  will  find  this  statement  shocking  and 
absurd.  But  that  is  because  in  their  early  school  days  they  did  not 
take  grammar  straight  but  had  it  mixed  with  a  number  of  bitter 
ingredients.  Writers  of  many  elementary  grammar  books  would 
also,  presumably,  consider  the  statement  heretical;  for  in  the 
prefaces  to  such  books  we  find  repeated  the  remark  that  grammar, 
though  profitable  (it  enables  us  to  write  powerful  and  accurate 
English),  is  unfortunately  not  pleasurable.  This  might  be  called 
the  medicine  approach  to  grammar:  we  know  it  has  a  frightful 
taste,  but  you  must  take  it  to  get  well.  Pedagogically,  this  has  two 
faults:  first,  it  sets  the  student  against  the  subject;  second,  it  is* 
untrue. 

Anyone  teaching  a  subject  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end 
may  expect  trouble,  especially  if  the  students  are  immature.  Most 
youngsters  are  rather  less  intent  on  improving  themselves  than 
on  enjoying  themselves.  This  is  disheartening,  but  we  may  as  well 
face  it.  Even  college  students  are  reluctant  to  submit  to  a  stiff 
discipline  in  grammar  in  order  to  strengthen  and  brighten  their 
prose  styles.  Many  of  them  don’t  give  a  hang  about  their  prose 
styles,  and  many  others  consider  their  prose  styles  regrettable  but 
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hopeless.  Consequently,  grammar  presented  as  a  means,  not  an 
end,  has  no  appeal  to  them.  Students  are  rather  like  Communists; 
ends  interest  them,  not  means. 

Happily,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  present  grammar  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  desirable  end  in  itself.  We  all  of  us  wish  to  know 
about  things;  this  is  merely  a  consequence  of  being  human.  Some¬ 
times  we  wish  to  know  about  impersonal  things,  like  insects  or 
airplanes  or  atoms.  But  more  often  we  want  to  know  about  things 
connected  with  ourselves,  and  since  nothing  is  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  ourselves  than  the  language  we  speak,  we  want  to 
know  about  grammar.  It  is  true  that  in  most  people  this  particu¬ 
lar  curiosity  has  been  throttled  by  the  time  high-school  days  are 
over,  but  we  all  begin  with  it.  It  is  no  harder  to  interest  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  way  he  says  things  than  in,  say,  Shakespeare,  or  the 
Crimean  War,  or  the  dank  mysteries  of  zoology.  Further,  it  is  not 
especially  hard  to  engage  him  in  the  patterns  and  complexities  of 
a  grammatical  system.  Many  elementary  teachers  have  noticed 
that  children  like — of  all  things — diagraming,  useless  though  this 
activity  may  be.  The  only  advantage  that  puzzles  and  cryptograms 
have  over  grammatical  problems  is  that  puzzles  and  cryptograms 
are  not  so  likely  to  improve  us.  For  it  happens  that  grammar  does 
have  practical  value,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest. 

2.  The  Second-Best  Reason  for  Studying  Grammar 

We  can  best  understand  what  grammar  can  do  for  us  by  under¬ 
standing  what  grammar  is.  Grammar  is  a  body  of  generalizations 
about  how  people  say  things.  In  order  to  make  generalizations, 
we  must  first  agree  on  the  meaning  of  terms  for  the  things  we 
wish  to  talk  about.  That  is  grammatical  definition. 

The  first  task  of  the  grammarian  is  to  group  the  words  that 
occur  in  sentences  so  that  he  can  talk  about  them.  When  he  dis¬ 
covers  which  words  naturally  go  together  in  groups,  he  gives 
the  groups  names,  for  convenience  of  discussion.  For  example,  if 
he  examines  the  sentences  "The  apple  was  ripe,”  "The  car  was 
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old,”  "The  moon  was  low,”  he  notes  that  apple ,  moon ,  and  car 
are  similar  words.  In  other  English  sentences  he  finds  other  words 
which  in  form  and  behavior  are  similar  to  apple ,  moon ,  and  car, 
and  presently  it  is  clear  that  apple ,  moon ,  and  car  are  part  of  a 
large  group  of  words.  The  grammarian  then  tries  to  define  the 
group — that  is,  to  state  in  general  terms  what  it  is  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  have  in  common.  The  next  step  is  to  give  the 
group  a  name — in  this  case,  the  name  noun.  Then,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  "Words  like  apple ,  moon ,  and  car  behave  such  and  so,”  he 
can  say  more  simply,  "Nouns  behave  such  and  so.” 

This  paves  the  way  for  discussion  of  language  problems.  It 
makes  possible  the  teaching  of  language.  Suppose  the  problem 
is  whether  to  use  is  or  are ,  was  or  were  after  nouns  like  apple, 
,  apples,  car,  cars.  Instead  of  explaining  each  detail,  each  individual 
sentence  as  it  occurs,  the  teacher  uses  a  generalization:  "In  Eng¬ 
lish,  plural  subjects  are  commonly  followed  by  plural  verbs.”  If 
we  know  what  the  terms  mean,  and  if  we  understand  that  a 
generalization  is  just  a  generalization  and  not  a  divine  command¬ 
ment,  we  have  a  useful  guide  to  a  problem  of  language. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  learning  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  the  detail  of  a  language  is  the  same  thing  as  learning 
a  language.  We  are  not  competent  in  a  language  until  we  can  use 
its  materials  automatically  in  response  to  situations,  without 
stopping  to  ponder  the  pertinent  generalization.  The  generaliza¬ 
tion  serves  merely  as  a  guide  during  the  learning  period,  checking 
and  correcting  us  while  the  details  are  becoming  fixed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  student’s  need  of  grammatical  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  competence  in  the  language. 
For  example,  a  foreign  student  beginning  the  study  of  English 
can  make  use  of  such  a  generalization  as  "In  statements  the 
normal  word  order  is  subject- verb-object:  ’Ed  milked  the  cow.’  ” 
The  native  speaker  has  less  use  for  the  generalization,  since  it 
would  not  occur  to  him  to  vary  the  pattern  to  "Ed  the  cow  milked” 
or  "Milked  Ed  the  cow.”  Native  speakers,  however,  can  utilize 
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very  simple  generalizations  when  they  are  trying  to  change  from 
one  dialect  to  another.  For  example,  the  person  who  habitually 
says  "Him  and  me  milked  the  cows”  learns  the  generalization, 
"In  Standard  English,  pronouns  used  as  subject  are  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case.”  Grammatical  generalizations  are  useful  also  to  those 
seeking  skill  in  writing,  for  they  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  language. 

Does  it  follow  then  that  he  who  uses  the  language  expertly 
needs  no  knowledge  of  grammar?  Yes,  it  does.  For  ability  to  use 
a  language  does  not  presuppose  ability  to  describe  it.  Millions  of 
people  who  use  English  very  competently  cannot  describe  it  at  all. 
In  America  most  children  do  not  study  grammar  earlier  than  the 
seventh  grade,  when  for  the  first  time  they  encounter  such  terms 
as  subject,  verb ,  singular ,  present ,  passive.  But  long  before  this 
they  have  learned  how  to  make  subjects  and  verbs  agree,  how  to 
form  the  past  tense,  how  to  make  singular  nouns  plural,  even  how 
to  use  dependent  clauses  and  to  execute  complicated  maneuvers 
with  participles  and  infinitives.  The  grammar  class,  when  they 
reach  it,  does  not  teach  them  how  to  speak  but  rather  how  to 
describe  their  speech  and  name  the  parts  thereof.  Nor  is  the 
child’s  further  progress  in  language  entirely  dependent  on  his 
learning  a  technique  of  description.  Some  people  have  skipped 
the  grammar  class  entirely  and  gone  on  to  become  not  only  com¬ 
petent  but  even  expert  users  of  the  language. 

In  practice,  however,  most  people  do  not  escape  instruction  in 
language.  Even  professional  writers  seek  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  formal  or  informal  teachers.  And  instruction  in  language  pre¬ 
supposes  knowledge  of  grammar,  since  grammar  is  the  means  by 
which  teacher  and  student  talk  about  language. 

3.  Correct  English 

This  book  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  grammar  is  essential 
to  the  teaching  of  English  and  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  quite 
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a  lot  of  fun.  But  there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere — 
else  why  are  the  benefits  so  debatable  and  why  does  the  word 
grammar  conjure  up  in  so  many  citizens  painful  memories  of  dull 
and  unrewarded  drudgery  ?  The  answer  is  partly  that  grammar  is 
often  taught  irrationally  and  partly  that  it  is  too  easily  identified 
with  certain  quite  different  aspects  of  the  English  class.  Before 
we  can  use  grammar — indeed,  before  we  can  tolerate  it — we  must 
separate  it  from  what  it  is  not.  To  begin  with,  we  must  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  the  urge  to  equate  English  grammar  with  "correct  Eng¬ 
lish,”  and  to  define  "correct  English”  as  the  language  which  all 
decent,  right-thinking  people  speak. 

In  the  first  place,  correct  English  does  not  exist  in  any  absolute 
sense.  Correct  English  is  English  that  goes  off  well  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  used.  We  are  told  by  some  handbooks  that  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  "Shall  you  attend  the  meeting  this  evening?”  and  in¬ 
correct  to  say  "Will  you  attend  the  meeting  this  evening?”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  relatively  few  situations  in  which  "Shall 
you  attend?”  is  correct.  It  is  correct  if  it  sounds  right  to  the  per¬ 
son  being  asked,  but  there  aren’t  very  many  such  persons  in  twen¬ 
tieth-century  America.  Most  people  will  feel  the  form  a  trifle 
strange,  and  if  you  are  talking  to  them,  the  sentence  is  not  quite 
correct.  If  you  are  talking  about  a  meeting  of,  say,  the  Sailors’ 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  "Shall  you  attend?”  is  a  gross  error.  In  that 
situation  the  correct  form  is  "You  gonna  go  ?” 

We  must  remember  that  grammar  is  a  description  of  how  things 
are  said,  not  of  how  they  should  be  said.  Most  English  grammars, 
including  this  one,  describe  how  things  are  said  by  the  educated, 
but  of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  describe  how  things  are  said 
by  the  uneducated  or  by  the  semieducated.  Grammar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  college  graduates  is  only  one  kind  of  English  grammar 
and  not  necessarily  the  most  interesting  and  complicated  and 
puzzling  kind.  Consequently,  grammar  books  cannot  properly  tell 
us,  for  example,  that  it  is  right  to  say  "He  doesn’t”  and  wrong  to 
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say  "He  don’t."  They  can  only  report  that  educated  people  in 
America  commonly  say  "He  doesn’t"  and  avoid  "He  don’t."  The 
student  may  decide  for  himself  which  is  correct.  If  he  is  trying 
to  pass  as  an  educated  person,  "He  doesn’t”  is  correct.  If  he  wishes 
to  be  thought  uneducated,  "He  don’t”  is  correct.  If  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  to  him  whether  he  appears  educated  or  not,  he  may  use  both 
forms,  thus  varying  his  conversation. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  most  of  the  social  forces  push  one 
toward  "He  doesn’t"  and  away  from  "He  don’t."  If  you  say  "He 
don’t,"  you  may  be  suspected  of  bad  table  manners,  moral  weak¬ 
ness,  and  subversive  activity.  Saying  "He  don’t”  may  cost  you  a 
job  or  a  date  with  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr.  But  it  isn’t  the  fault 
of  the  grammarian.  As  a  grammarian  he  feels  every  bit  as  amiable 
toward  "He  don’t"  as  toward  "He  doesn’t."  "He  don’t"  is  just  as 
easily  understood,  just  as  pretty,  and  rather  more  economical  of 
effort,  since  it  consists  of  only  two  syllables.  People  who  object 
to  the  forces  that  shove  them  toward  "He  doesn’t"  shouldn’t 
blame  the  grammarian.  He’s  not  shoving. 

But  obviously  they  do  blame  the  grammarian,  and  they  blame 
the  English  teacher.  Any  English  teacher  knows  that  the  quickest 
way  to  put  the  chill  on  a  new  acquaintance  is  to  let  it  be  known 
that  he  is  an  English  teacher.  The  new  friend  will  either  announce 
defiantly  that  he  was  very  poor  in  English  or  squirm  miserably  and 
try  to  escape  before  he  gets  caught  saying  "He  don’t”  or  "Will 
you  attend?" 

Because  of  this  common  neurosis,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  very 
far  with  grammar  unless  we  can  untangle  it  from  "correct  Eng¬ 
lish.”  We  should  not  study  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  learn  how  to 
speak  and  write.  In  the  first  place  we  should  study  it  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  interesting  and  many-sided  and  often  amusing  human 
activity.  We  should  feel  its  interest  as  an  exercise  in  logic,  as  a 
sharpener  of  wits.  And  when  it  seems  to  be  not  logical  after  all, 
but  of  all  human  activities  the  most  illogical,  we  should  not  feel 
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frustrated  and  put  upon,  as  if  someone  has  played  us  a  dirty  trick; 
we  should  be  thankful  for  its  infinite  variety. 

Thus  approached,  grammar  can  be  learned,  and  can  be  learned 
even  by  some  of  those  apparently  impervious  to  it.  And  once 
learned,  grammar  can  pay  its  way  as  a  tool  of  criticism,  a  means 
of  talking  about  and  generalizing  about  language  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  student’s  use  of  language.  But  that  is  something 
else  again,  something  with  which  the  grammarian,  as  a  gram¬ 
marian,  has  nothing  to  do. 

No  doubt  all  who  encounter  ambitious  youth  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  setting  them  straight  on  the  speechways  of  those  they 
may  wish  to  emulate.  But  there  are  different  ways  to  go  about  it. 
When  a  youngster  says,  "I  sure  ain’t  gonna  do  no  more  work,” 
one  may  jump  nervously  and  inform  him  that  sure  is  not  an 
adverb,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  ain’t,  that  he  should  pro¬ 
nounce  going  to,  and  that  two  negatives  make  a  positive.  Or  one 
may  say  that  sure  illustrates  a  trend  toward  making  adjectives  and 
adverbs  alike,  that  ain’t  is  another  form  of  aren’t,  that  gonna  is  an 
interesting  new  way  of  forming  the  future  tense,  that  in  most 
languages  the  more  often  you  say  "no,”  the  more  you  mean  no — 
and  that  if  he  don’t  get  rid  of  that  dialect  he  won’t  get  nowhere 
in  choice  circles. 

4.  Language  and  Reality 

When  we  begin  to  examine  a  language  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  it,  we  perceive  at  once  that  there  are  many  correspond¬ 
ences  between  the  language  and  the  real-world  phenomena  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  language.  For  example,  in  the  real  world  there 
are  substances  and  in  the  language  certain  words  (nouns)  which 
name  the  substances ;  in  the  real  world  there  are  qualities  and  in 
the  language  certain  words  (adjectives)  which  suggest  the  quali¬ 
ties;  in  the  real  world  there  are  different  attitudes  of  mind  and 
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in  the  language  there  are  certain  verb  forms  (moods)  which 
distinguish  these  attitudes. 

As  we  look  closely,  however,  we  find  that  the  correspondence 
between  language  and  reality  is  not  perfect;  indeed,  we  find  para¬ 
dox  and  contradiction  everywhere.  Nouns  do  not  always  name 
substances;  adjectives  do  not  always  suggest  qualities;  the  same 
mood  form  may  express  different  attitudes,  and  different  mood 
forms  may  express  the  same  attitude.  The  tense  that  we  call  the 
"simple  present  tense"  frequently  expresses  past  time  and  future 
time,  or  past,  present,  and  future  time  together,  but  it  does  not 
very  often  express  simple  present  time. 

Such  vagaries  are  inevitable,  for  language  is  a  growth,  and  a 
wild  growth  at  that.  It  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  sound  change, 
analogy,  meaning  development,  rubbing  off  and  building  on.  The 
billions  of  people  who,  over  thousands  of  years,  have  constructed 
the  English  language  have  not  been  striving  for  logic  and  sym¬ 
metry;  they  have  been  striving  for  communication.  We  should 
not  try  to  stuff  their  luxuriant  product  into  a  neat,  tight  gram¬ 
matical  system.  A  grammatical  system  should  not  be  more  logical 
and  symmetrical  than  the  language  it  describes. 

5.  Universal  Grammar 

For  many  centuries  grammarians  have  tried  to  discern  a  basic 
grammatical  system  that  would  hold  good  for  all  languages  at 
all  times.  This  search  for  a  universal  grammar  has  proved  fruit¬ 
less.  Types  of  expression  that  are  necessary  and  fundamental  in 
English  may  not  occur  at  all  in  Finnish  or  Mazateco  or  Greek. 

For  example,  we  may  think  it  in  accord  with  nature  to  use  a 
nominative  form  when  a  pronoun  follows  a  linking  verb,  and  so 
we  call  it  right  to  say  "It  is  he"  and  wrong  to  say  "It  is  him.”  But 
a  glance  at  French  shows  that  this  is  not  a  universal  law,  for  the 
French  in  a  similar  situation  use  the  dative,  "C’est  /#/,"  not  the 
nominative  (//).  Again,  we  feel  that  the  linking  verb  "to  be”  is 
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necessary  to  such  a  sentence  as  "He  is  a  boy,”  and  that  every 
language  must  use  such  a  verb.  But  Russian  usually  does  without 
it:  "On  malcheek”  ("He  boy”).  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
aspect  of  grammar — mood,  case,  tense,  etc. — that  some  language 
does  not  labor  along  without.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that 
the  categories  we  set  up  and  describe  have  any  validity  apart  from 
the  language  whose  analysis  requires  them. 

6.  The  Definition  of  Grammatical  Terms 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  a  feeling  that  persists  in 
most  of  us  and  that  impedes  our  study  of  grammar — the  feeling 
that  there  is  something  final  and  absolute  in  grammatical  cate¬ 
gories.  This  habit  of  mind  persuades  us,  for  example,  that  a  given 
word  is  either  a  noun  or  not  a  noun.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  suppose 
that  it  can  be  part  noun  and  part  adjective;  and  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  a  noun  to  some  people 
and  an  adjective  to  others.  So  when  we  ask  our  teacher  about  the 
part  of  speech  of  good  in  "The  good  die  young”  and  when  our 
teacher  answers  that  it  may  be  considered  either  a  noun  or  an 
adjective  depending  on  our  definition,  we  are  dissatisfied.  We  per¬ 
sist:  "But  what  is  it  really ?  What  is  the  right  definition?”  And  if 
the  teacher  answers,  "There  isn’t  any  right  definition;  it  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  really ,”  then  we  are  completely  confused. 

Let  us  try  an  analogy.  We  may  conceive  that  a  four-wheeled 
motor  vehicle  is  necessarily  either  a  car,  a  truck,  or  a  bus.  But  if 
we  were  to  stand  at  an  intersection  and  tally  the  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses  that  pass,  we  would  encounter  problems.  Most  of  the 
passing  vehicles  would  be  easily  recognized  as  one  of  the  three. 
But  a  small  proportion  would  puzzle  us.  Is  the  vehicle  with  the 
back  seat  torn  out  and  a  truck  bed  installed  a  car  or  a  truck?  Is 
the  station  wagon  transporting  children  to  a  private  school  a  car 
or  a  bus?  What  is  the  jeep  with  the  load  of  lumber?  Answers  will 
depend  on  definitions.  We  can  define  car  so  that  all  of  these  will 
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count  as  cars;  or  we  can  define  car  so  that  some  or  all  of  them 
will  count  as  trucks  or  buses.  But  the  question  "Is  this  particular 
vehicle  a  car?"  is  meaningless  until  we  have  stipulated  a  defini¬ 
tion.  And  the  question  "Is  it  really  a  car?"  is  meaningless  in  any 
case,  because  any  definition  will  be  arbitrary,  governed  by  our 
purpose  in  making  the  classification  and  valuable  only  if  it  en¬ 
ables  us  to  classify  according  to  our  purpose  with  a  minimum  of 
uncertainty. 

So  with  grammatical  definitions.  They  are  not  so  much  right 
or  wrong  as  good  or  bad,  careful  or  sloppy,  useful  or  impractical. 
We  define  nouns  not  to  establish  the  nature  or  essence  of  noun- 
ness ,  but  to  be  able  to  talk  more  conveniently  about  a  large  group 
of  words  in  which  we  perceive  some  similarity.  Our  definition  is 
good  if  it  is  readily  understandable  and  applicable  and  if  it 
eliminates  or  reduces  as  far  as  possible  the  border  ground  of 
doubtful  cases.  Some  grammatical  terms  cannot  be  so  defined  as 
to  eliminate  all  border  ground.  Only  in  artificial  languages  are 
all  categories  homogeneous  and  all  rules  exceptionless.1 

7.  Three  Bases  of  Definition 

Some  confusion  and  argument  can  be  avoided  if  we  understand 
the  bases  of  our  definitions.  There  are  at  least  three  possible  bases, 
which  will  be  called  in  this  book  the  formal,  the  syntactic ,  and  the 
notional.  By  formal  definition  we  shall  mean  definition  based  on 
form — sounds  in  the  spoken  language,  spelling  in  the  written.  By 
syntactic  definition  we  shall  mean  definition  based  on  syntax — the 
relation  of  words  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  By  notional 
definition  we  shall  mean  definition  based  on  our  understanding 
of  the  relationship  of  words  to  the  actual,  real-world  phenomena 
represented  by  the  words. 

1  It  should  be  said  that  linguistic  science  is  working  out  methods  of  setting  up 
grammatical  categories  such  that  subjective  and  arbitrary  decision  is  precluded.  It 
is  not  clear  that  this  purpose  has  yet  been  attained,  however. 
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For  illustration,  let  us  make  three  brief  and  incomplete  defini¬ 
tions  of  noun\ 

Formal:  A  noun  is  a  word  that  forms  a  plural  in  -s. 

Syntactic:  A  noun  is  a  word  that  may  serve  as  subject  of  a  verb. 
Notional  :  A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Obviously  none  of  these  adequately  defines  noun ,  but  each  of 
them  might  be  expanded  and  qualified  so  as  to  approach  ade¬ 
quacy.  Grammarians  use  sometimes  one  kind  of  definition  and 
sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  a  combination,  as  circum¬ 
stances  require  or  as  their  temperament  leads  them. 

8.  Morphology  and  Syntax 

Morphology  (from  Greek  morphe ,  "form”)  means  the  study 
of  form,  especially  the  different  forms  used  in  declensions,  conju¬ 
gations,  and  wordbuilding;  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  is 
called  a  morphological  change.  When  we  remark  that  in  English 
most  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  -s  and  the  genitive  by  add¬ 
ing  ’s,  we  are  noting  morphological  facts.  Syntax  (from  Greek 
syntassein ,  "to  put  in  order”)  deals  with  words  as  they  relate  to 
one  another.  When  we  remark  that  in  English,  plural  subjects  are 
accompanied  by  plural  verbs  or  that  genitives  usually  precede  the 
nouns  they  qualify,  we  are  noting  syntactic  facts. 

In  English  grammar  one  is  often  in  doubt  whether  to  consider 
certain  facts  morphological  or  syntactic.  The  doubt  springs  from 
the  tendency  of  English  to  do  away  with  inflections  (that  is,  word 
endings  like  -j,  ’s,  -ed)  and  to  substitute  combinations  of  words 
and  a  fixed  word  order.  For  example,  the  of  phrase  is  being  used 
more  and  more  to  express  the  genitive  idea,  which  was  at  an 
earlier  time  more  commonly  expressed  by ’s;  thus  we  may  say 
either  the  hoy’s  father  or  the  father  of  the  boy.  This  question  then 
arises:  Shall  we  view  the  latter  expression  morphologically  and 
say  that  of  the  hoy  is  a  new  genitive  case  of  the  noun  hoy\  or  shall 
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we  view  it  syntactically  and  say  that  of  the  boy  is  simply  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  to  modify  father  ? 

This  is  more  than  a  fussy  dispute  over  terminology.  To  be  sure, 
we  may  call  the  constructions  what  we  will,  but  we  shall  want  to 
notice  the  similarity  of  similar  constructions,  even  though  they 
may  be  superficially  unalike.  To  take  another  example,  we  all 
learn  early  in  school  that  the  future  tense  is  formed  with  shall  and 
will,  and  that  1  shall  go  is  a  future.  This  fact  is  recorded  in  the 
morphological  section  of  all  grammars.  But  what  of  I  am  going 
to  go?  Does  not  this  mean  approximately  the  same  thing  as  1 
shall  go  ?  If  so,  should  we  not,  in  speaking  of  the  morphology  of 
the  verb,  say  that  the  future  is  formed  with  shall  and  will  and 
am  going  to  ? 

The  truth  is  that  morphology  and  syntax,  however  they  may  be 
defined,  overlap  somewhat,  especially  in  English,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  strict  distinction  between  them  seems  as  inadvisable 
as  it  is  difficult.  We  can  only  try  to  discuss  similar  things  together, 
at  the  risk  of  being  sometimes  illogical  and  sometimes  repetitious. 

9.  Ellipsis 

Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  words  in  grammatical  constructions. 
For  instance,  in  "He  loved  her  and  she  him”  there  is  an  ellipsis  of 
loved',  "and  she  [loved]  him.”  In  such  sentences  we  cannot  easily 
describe  the  construction  unless  we  note  the  omission,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  speak  frequently  of  ellipsis.  However,  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  ellipsis  that  is  still  felt  and  ellipsis  that  occurred 
in  the  development  of  the  language  but  is  no  longer  felt.  When 
we  say  "Til  sing  if  you  will,”  we  are  conscious  of  an  ellipsis  of 
sing  in  the  second  clause:  "i f  you  will  [sing].”  But  no  awareness 
of  ellipsis  remains  when  we  say  "She  talks  like  her  father,”  al¬ 
though,  considered  historically,  this  sentence  is  also  elliptical ;  like 
in  such  constructions  was  originally  a  conjunction  followed  by  a 
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full  clause:  "like  her  father  talks."  We  have  so  thoroughly  for¬ 
gotten  the  ellipsis  that  we  now  feel  like  as  a  preposition  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  objective  form  of  pronouns:  "She  talks  like  him." 

If  we  remember  this  distinction  between  ellipsis  as  a  historical 
event  and  ellipsis  as  a  present  feeling,  we  shall  not  argue  (for 
instance)  that  "He  is  taller  than  me"  is  incorrect  because  there  is 
an  ellipsis  of  am.  Those  who  say  "taller  than  me"  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  any  such  ellipsis;  they  feel  than  as  a  preposition  just  as 
they  feel  like  as  a  preposition  in  "She  talks  like  him."  If  we  wish 
to  object  to  "taller  than  me,"  we  should  ground  our  objection  on 
usage.  If  "taller  than  I”  and  "looks  like  him"  are  correct,  they 
are  correct  because  they  are  what  educated  people  say  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

We  should  beware  also  of  assuming  ellipsis  that  doesn’t  and 
never  did  exist.  There  is  no  ellipsis  of  that  in  "I  know  he  died." 
"I  know  that  he  died"  is  a  more  recent  form.  Similarly,  "a  man 
whom  we  knew”  is  newer  than  "a  man  we  knew." 

10.  Levels  of  Usage 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  there  is  no  single  "Standard” 
English  but  rather  several  standards  or  levels  of  usage,  whose 
propriety  depends  largely  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  used.  There  are  also  "substandard"  levels  of  usage  which 
obtain  among  the  more  or  less  uneducated  portions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  There  is  no  general  agreement,  even  among  dictionaries,  on 
the  names  to  be  given  to  the  various  levels.  Some  terms  emphasize 
distinctions  effected  by  the  medium  (written  English,  spoken 
English,  newspaper  English,  radio  English,  stage  English)  ;  some 
emphasize  the  situation  (formal  English,  informal  English,  liter¬ 
ary  English,  academic  English,  trade  talk,  colloquial  English)  ; 
some  emphasize  the  taste  or  temperament  or  background  of  the 
user  (conservative  English,  liberal  English,  provincial  English, 
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popular  English,  vulgate  English).  In  a  treatment  of  grammar  it 
seems  best  to  choose  main  terms  that  will  emphasize  the  medium 
and  the  background  of  the  user  rather  than  the  situation.  Gram¬ 
mar  is,  to  be  sure,  affected  also  by  circumstances;  we  vary  some 
grammatical  forms  according  to  whether  we  are  addressing  an 
umpire  or  a  bishop.  But  compared  to  vocabulary  grammar  changes 
little  with  the  situation,  whereas  it  is  very  much  affected  by 
whether  we  are  speaking  or  writing  and  by  our  social  background. 
Therefore  this  book  uses  the  following  main  terms ;  they  are  capi¬ 
talized  throughout  the  book  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  technical  senses  described. 

Choice  Written  English:  This  is  the  writing  found  in  carefully  edited 
and  copy-read  books  and  magazines.  These  are  published  for  the  most 
part  in  the  larger  cities,  but  the  writing  of  many  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  would  fall  in  this  category.  This  is  the  usage  described  by 
most  handbooks  of  English. 

General  Written  English:  This  is  exemplified  by  the  ordinary  run  of 
newspapers  the  country  over  and  by  the  scripts  read  by  the  average 
radio  announcer.  Newspaper  and  radio  writing  is  necessarily  hasty 
and  is  often  produced  by  people  who  are  ignorant  of  or  unimpressed 
by  the  niceties  of  Choice  Written.  General  Written  English  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  level  attained  by  the  average  college  graduate  who  takes  pen 
in  hand. 

Choice  Spoken  English:  This  is  the  language  heard  in  formal  and 
serious  speeches  and  addresses.  It  is  used  also,  however,  in  much 
ordinary  conversation,  being  for  many  people  the  native  dialect  learned 
in  the  nursery  and  for  others  the  result  of  an  effort  to  apply  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Choice  Written  to  the  spoken  language.  Choice  Spoken 
English  is  the  language  of  many  college  graduates  and  of  some  others 
as  well. 

General  Spoken  English :  This  is  the  level  used  by  most  educated  people 
in  conversation.  It  is  the  level  indicated  by  the  label  "colloquial”  as 
this  term  is  used  in  most  dictionaries.  General  Spoken  English  is  more 
easygoing  than  Choice  Spoken,  and  it  tends  to  employ  newer  and 
shorter  forms,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  "incorrect.”  Some  people 
who  are  able  to  speak  either,  prefer  General  to  Choice  Spoken  English. 
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Vulgate  English:  This  is  the  term  used  for  all  expressions  associated 
with  the  uneducated.2 


These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  arbitrary;  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  at  their  centers,  but  they  run  together  at  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  there  are  as  many  levels  of 
usage  as  there  are  speakers  of  the  language.  Vulgate  English  has 
many  well-marked  subdivisions,  and  these  would  have  to  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  a  grammar  of  substandard  English.  Since  we,  however, 
are  primarily  concerned  with  English  acceptable  among  the  edu¬ 
cated,  the  blanket  term  Vulgate  will  serve. 

We  may  also  observe  that  most  expressions  in  the  language  are 
identical  on  all  levels.  For  example,  no  dialect  deviation  is  likely 
in  the  sentence  "I  walked  home.”  In  this  expression  Choice  Writ¬ 
ten  English  and  Vulgate  English  coincide.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numerous  constructions  that  we  recognize  as  common  to 
some  and  not  to  others.  It  is  often  difficult  to  label  a  construction 
apart  from  the  whole  context,  but  the  five  levels  may  be  roughly 
illustrated  as  follows: 


Choice  Written: 
General  Written: 
Choice  Spoken: 
General  Spoken: 
Vulgate: 


I  shall  not  return. 

I  will  not  return. 

I’ll  not  return. 

I’m  not  coming  back. 
I  ain’t  cornin’  back. 


1 1 .  The  Parts  of  Speech 

The  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  is  customarily  divided 
into  eight  major  divisions  called  parts  of  speech’,  nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjec¬ 
tions.  Some  books  set  up  a  special  category  for  the  words  a,  an, 

2  Words  are  powerful  and  likely  to  be  invidious  when  they  have  social  implica¬ 
tions.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  say  that  one  who  speaks  Vulgate  English  is  not 
necessarily  vulgar,  any  more  than  one  who  speaks  Choice  English  is  necessarily 
snobbish  or  affected.  Most  of  us  simply  speak  the  language  of  our  fathers  and  our 
friends 
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and  the ,  which  are  called  articles.  These  words,  however,  do  not 
differ  in  any  essential  way  from  certain  adjectives,  and  it  is  more 
usual  to  consider  them  with  the  adjective  group. 

Grammarians  have  frequently  proposed  a  reduction  of  these 
categories.  Some  writers  would  put  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  con¬ 
junctions  together  and  call  them  all  particles — i.e.,  indeclinable 
relation  words.  Others  wish  to  treat  adverbs  and  prepositions  to¬ 
gether  as  one  group,  or  nouns  and  adjectives,  or  nouns  and 
pronouns.  Good  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  some  of  these 
arrangements,  and  some  simplification  may  eventually  be  made; 
meanwhile  we  can  make  do  with  the  familiar  eight-term 
classification. 

We  should  understand,  however,  that  four  of  the  parts  of 
speech — nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs — differ  essentially 
from  the  others.  These  categories  are  (1)  partly  identifiable  by 
form  and  (2)  practically  unlimited  in  number.  Consider  the 
series  beauty ,  beautify ,  beautiful ,  beautifully.  No  one  of  these  can 
ordinarily  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  others.  Thus  we  say 
"That’s  a  beauty,"  but  not  "That’s  a  beautify";  "I’ll  beautify  it," 
but  not  "I’ll  beautiful  it";  "a  beautiful  woman,"  but  not  "a  beau¬ 
tifully  woman.”  Similarly  arrive  and  arrival ,  amusing  and  amus¬ 
ingly ,  soft  and  soften  are  not  interchangeable.  This  correlation 
between  four  sets  of  forms  and  four  sets  of  functions  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  justification  for  setting  up  these  four  word  categories. 

All  the  other  word  groups  in  the  language — whether  they  are 
treated  as  four  groups  or  as  forty — are  closed  classes.  That  is,  they 
are  limited  in  number,  and  the  class  membership  changes  only 
very  slowly.  We  may  coin  new  nouns  and  verbs  at  will,  but  we 
cannot  easily  coin  new  conjunctions  or  prepositions.  Further¬ 
more,  these  other  classes  are  not  identifiable  by  form.  Verbs,  for 
example  are  identifiable  often  by  signs  like  be-  ( befriend ,  behead) 
or  -fy  ( beautify ,  identify) ,  but  no  similar  signs  mark  conjunctions. 

Some  difficulties  are  involved  in  treating  the  words  left  over 
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from  the  major  classes  as  a  small  number  of  parts  of  speech.  This 
inevitably  involves  lumping  together  words  that  behave  quite 
differently:  because  and  and ,  for  example,  are  both  called  con¬ 
junctions,  though  they  actually  have  little  in  common.  The 
conventional  treatment  also  tends  to  festoon  the  major  classes 
with  little  groups  of  words  essentially  dissimilar.  Thus  where  is 
put  in  the  same  class  with  beautifully ,  some  in  the  same  class  with 
beautiful.  This  procedure  is  awkward,  but  we  can  find  our  way 
along  if  we  pay  close  attention  to  subdivisions. 

A  few  words  do  not  fit  in  any  of  the  conventional  groups.  Such 
a  one  is  the  to  that  precedes  the  infinitive:  "It’s  time  to  stop”;  or 
the  it  in  "Is  it  true  that  he  died?”  There  are  not  many  such  highly 
specialized  words,  however,  and  they  create  no  serious  problem. 

1 2.  Fluidity  of  the  Parts  of  Speech 

Most  of  us  begin  our  study  of  grammar  with  the  notion  that 
the  parts  of  speech  are  watertight  compartments.  We  believe 
not  only  that  all  words  in  context  can  be  distributed  among  the 
eight  categories  but  also  that  a  given  word  in  a  given  context 
must  belong  to  one  category  and  not  to  any  of  the  others. 

The  actuality  is  not  so  simple;  all  of  the  compartments  leak. 
As  commonly  defined,  each  part  of  speech  bears  certain  resem¬ 
blances  to  others,  and  the  categories  run  together  at  border  lines. 
Who  shall  say  that  his  in  "That  is  his  cat”  is  a  pronoun  and  not 
an  adjective,  or  that  it  is  an  adjective  and  not  a  pronoun?  We 
can,  of  course,  frame  the  definition  of  pronoun  or  of  adjective  so 
as  to  include  or  exclude  the  word,  but  it  is  probably  more  en¬ 
lightening  to  call  it  a  pronominal  adjective  (or  an  adjectival 
pronoun),  thus  indicating  that  it  has  characteristics  of  both 
groups. 

Similarly,  at  some  points  nouns  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  adjectives  or  from  pronouns.  Adverbs  approach  prepositions 
in  one  direction  and  conjunctions  in  another.  Some  words  are 
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both  verblike  and  nounlike.  We  can  reduce  the  confusion  some¬ 
what  by  paying  close  attention  to  definition,  but  no  definition  of 
the  traditional  parts  of  speech  can  eliminate  overlapping  entirely. 

13.  Definition  of  the  Parts  of  Speech 

Most  grammars  follow  the  same  pattern  in  defining  the  parts 
of  speech.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  defined  notionally  (i.e.,  according 
to  meaning) :  a  noun  is  a  word  that  names  a  person,  place,  or 
thing;  a  verb  is  a  word  that  makes  an  assertion  or  indicates  action 
or  being.  All  the  other  parts  of  speech  are  defined  syntactically, 
on  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  noun  and  verb:  an  adjective  is 
a  word  that  modifies  a  noun ;  an  adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  a 
verb;  a  pronoun  is  a  word  that  replaces  a  noun;  a  preposition  is 
a  word  relating  other  parts  of  speech;  a  conjunction  is  a  word 
joining  other  parts  of  speech. 

This  system  seems  neat  and  simple,  and  indeed  it  serves  fairly 
well  in  practice,  but  close  scrutiny  tempers  one’s  admiration  some¬ 
what.  The  double  basis  of  definition — notional  and  syntactic — is 
apparently  a  logical  weakness,  and  the  starting  point — notional 
definition  of  noun  and  verb — is  certainly  a  weakness ;  for  in  order 
to  make  these  definitions  valid  we  should  have  to  define  their 
terms  ( name ,  thing ,  assertion ,  action ,  being ,  etc.) — not  an  easy 
task.  And  even  if  we  grant  that  the  notional  definitions  are  sound, 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  serve  their  intended  purpose  in  the  teaching 
of  grammar.  Young  learners  do  not  master  the  definition  of 
noun  and  proceed  from  that  to  an  identification  of  nouns.  They 
learn  what  nouns  are  by  having  a  great  many  nouns  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  they  learn  verbs  in  the  same  way.  Their  recognition 
is  based  on  formal  and  positional  characteristics  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  though  they  may  pay  lip  service  to  the  notional  definition. 
Perhaps  the  notional  definition  is  best  characterized  as  a  useful 
fiction. 

Once  we  have  learned,  somehow  or  other,  to  identify  nouns 
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and  verbs  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  other  parts  of  speech  syn¬ 
tactically,  as  in  the  traditional  system,  using  nouns  and  verbs  as 
the  starting  point.  But  if  we  would  be  as  clear  as  possible,  we 
must  supplement  with  formal  definition,  either  by  noting  class 
markers  or  by  making  lists.  For  example,  the  definition  "a  pro¬ 
noun  is  a  word  that  replaces  a  noun”  distinguishes  pronouns  from 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  pro¬ 
nouns  from  nouns.  If  we  wish  to  make  the  latter  distinction,  we 
must  seek  additional  characteristics. 

14.  Functioned  Shift 

The  term  functional  shift  is  used  here  to  mean  the  process  by 
which  words  appear  in  different  parts  of  speech  without  change 
in  form.  The  prevalence  of  this  phenomenon  in  Modern  English 
complicates  the  task  of  classifying  words.  In  a  highly  inflected 
language  like  Latin  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  class  a  word  belongs  to, 
because  numerous  distinctions  in  form  differentiate  the  several 
parts  of  speech.  For  example,  the  Latin  word  amor  ("love”)  is 
a  noun  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  Amo  ("I  love”)  is  a  verb. 
Amatorius  ("loving”)  is  an  adjective.  One  can  see  any  of  these 
words  out  of  context  and  know  its  part  of  speech. 

English  words — a  large  number  of  them — are  different.  We 
can’t  tell  the  class  they  belong  to  until  we  see  them  in  context. 
Thus  love  may  be  a  noun  or  a  verb: 

Love  conquers  all. 

Boys  love  girls. 

Red  may  be  a  noun  or  an  adjective: 

I’ll  take  the  red  tie. 

I’ll  take  the  red. 

Hard  may  be  an  adjective  or  an  adverb: 

He’s  a  hard  worker. 

He  works  hard. 
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This  capacity  of  English  words  to  shift  in  function  makes 
rather  meaningless  the  injunction  of  some  handbooks  that  we 
should  always  use  words  in  the  proper  part  of  speech.  Thousands 
of  English  words  have  no  proper  part  of  speech,  but  rather  sev¬ 
eral  possibilities.  Even  words  used  customarily  in  a  single  function 
may  be  effectively  varied  on  occasion.  Thus  the  word  boy  is  nor¬ 
mally  a  noun;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  with  great  effect  as  a  verb: 
"And  see  some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness,”  in  which 
boy  means  something  like  "act  the  part  of  Cleopatra  with  the  in¬ 
adequate  equipment  of  the  Elizabethan  boy  actor.” 

The  English  words  least  responsive  to  functional  shift  are  those 
recently  borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek.  These  often  retain 
terminations  which  mark  them  as  one  part  of  speech  or  another 
and  which  make  shifting  unlikely.  For  example,  in  the  speech 
of  educated  Americans  the  following  forms  are  nearly  constant: 

Nouns:  synthesis,  determination,  suspicion,  disposition 

Verbs:  irritate,  legalize,  resent,  acquit 

Adjectives:  magnanimous,  infernal,  beautiful,  terrible 

Adverbs:  magnanimously,  infernally,  beautifully,  terribly 

There  is  some  variation  even  here,  however.  Thus  beautiful 
becomes  a  noun  in  the  greeting  "Hello,  beautiful.”  Suspicion  is 
a  verb  in  the  Vulgate  "I  suspicion  you’re  right.”  Gobbledygook, 
as  the  jargon  of  government  offices  has  been  called,  is  notorious 
for  shifts  like  "This  should  be  dispositioned  immediately.” 

Of  course  many  words  in  English  do  vary  in  form  as  they 
change  function;  if  this  were  not  true,  we  probably  would  not 
distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  at  all.  Thus  we  have  breath 
(noun),  breathe  (verb),  breathy  (adjective);  doom  (noun), 
deem  (verb);  song  (noun),  sing  (verb);  long  (adjective  or 
verb),  length  (noun),  linger  (verb)  ;  hard  (adjective  or  adverb), 
harden  (verb);  life  (noun),  live  (verb  or  adjective,  depending 
on  the  vowel  sound).  Many  such  groups  are  borrowings  from 
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Latin  or  Greek:  synthesis  (noun),  synthesize  (verb),  synthetic 
(adjective)  ;  absolve  (verb),  absolute  (noun  or  adjective)  ;  imag¬ 
ine  (verb),  imaginative  (adjective),  imagination  (noun).  Some¬ 
times  the  change  is  apparent  only  in  speech:  pro' test  (noun), 
protest'  (verb);  re' fuse  (noun),  refuse'  (verb). 

15.  Functional  Classification 

Words  may  be  classified  not  only  according  to  parts  of  speech 
but  also  according  to  certain  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  in 
sentences.  This  latter  arrangement  is  usually  called  functional 
classification.  It  is  at  some  points  identical  with  the  parts-of- 
speech  classification,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  parts 
of  speech  are  customarily  defined  on  the  basis  of  syntax,  or  func¬ 
tion,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  form. 

One  functional  classification  divides  the  vocabulary  into  five 
major  categories:  subjects,  verbs,  complements,  modifiers,  con¬ 
nectives.  Complements  are  then  subdivided  into  objects  and  predi¬ 
cate  nominatives.  The  parts  of  speech  relate  to  this  functional 
classification  as  follows: 

A  noun  is  ordinarily  a  subject  or  a  complement,  but  in  the  genitive 
case  ("boy's  cat”)  it  may  be  a  modifier.  Some  grammarians  would 
say  that  love  in  "love  story”  is  a  noun  functioning  as  a  modifier; 
others  would  call  it  an  adjective. 

A  pronoun  is  a  subject,  a  complement,  or  a  modifier. 

An  adjective  is  a  complement  or  a  modifier. 

A  verb  is  a  verb. 

An  adverb  is  a  modifier. 

A  preposition  is  a  connective. 

A  conjunction  is  a  connective. 

An  interjection,  having  no  syntactic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  is  outside  the  functional  classification. 

Most  textbooks  which  are  organized  according  to  a  functional 
classification  make  use  also  of  the  parts-of-speech  terminology, 
since  it  is  usually  necessary  to  differentiate  between  noun  subjects 
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and  pronoun  subjects,  adjective  modifiers  and  adverb  modifiers, 
etc.  Conversely,  books  organized  according  to  the  parts-of-speech 
classification  also  use  such  terms  as  modifier,  connective,  subject, 
object,  complement. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  term  junction  leads  to  various  confusions. 
We  have  seen  that  the  parts-of-speech  classification  is  in  part  a 
functional  arrangement,  since  some  of  the  categories  are  defined 
according  to  function ;  hence  the  functional  classifications  are  not 
antithetical  to  the  parts-of-speech  classification  but  merely  rep¬ 
resent  a  wider  use  of  syntactic  definition.  The  term  junctional 
grammar  is  ambiguous  in  another  way.  It  may  mean  a  grammar 
organized  according  to  a  functional  classification ;  or  it  may  mean 
grammar  designed  for  immediate  application  to  the  problems  of 
speech  and  writing.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  more  common 
meaning. 

1 6.  Subcategories 

Whatever  the  basic  principle  of  classification,  the  categories 
are  subdivided  in  various  ways.  If  the  basic  principle  is  functional, 
the  major  functional  categories  may  be  subdivided  according  to 
the  parts  of  speech  occurring  in  them.  If  the  basis  is  the  parts  of 
speech,  these  are  subdivided  in  patterns  that  differ  from  one  part 
of  speech  to  another.  For  example,  nouns  may  be  grouped  in 
several  ways  according  to  meaning,  as  common  nouns  and  proper 
nouns,  concrete  nouns  and  abstract  nouns,  names  of  countable 
things  and  names  of  non-countable  things.  Or  they  may  be 
grouped  according  to  form,  as  simple  nouns,  compound  nouns, 
and  derivative  nouns.  Or  they  may  be  considered  in  respect  to 
their  syntactic  uses — subject,  direct  object,  indirect  object,  objec¬ 
tive  complement,  appositive,  etc.  Adjectives  are  grouped  differ¬ 
ently.  They  may  be  divided  into  limiting  and  descriptive  words, 
according  to  form  and  meaning,  and  then  these  groups  may  be 
subdivided  in  various  ways.  Or  they  may  be  grouped  according 
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to  position  and  function,  as  attributive,  appositive,  and  predicate 
words.  No  single  principle  of  classification  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  parts  of  speech.  Grammarians  sometimes  disagree 
about  which  similarities  and  differences  in  words  are  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  consequently  the  subdivisions  vary  somewhat  frorr 
grammar  to  grammar. 

17.  The  Jespersen  Classification 

An  interesting  innovation  in  grammatical  analysis  was  made 
early  in  this  century  by  the  Danish  grammarian  Otto  Jespersen. 
For  an  adequate  explanation  of  this  system  the  student  should 
read  Jespersen’s  Essentials  of  English  Grammar.  Briefly  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  this.  Jespersen  sets  up  two  separate  classifications  of 
words:  word  classes  and  ranks.  The  word  classes  are  essentially 
the  traditional  parts  of  speech,  but  defined  with  greater  emphasis 
on  form  and  meaning  and  less  on  function.  The  ranks  are  three  in 
number — primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary — distinguished  accord¬ 
ing  to  degree  of  subordination.  For  example,  in  the  phrase  "barely 
audible  whisper,"  whisper  is  a  primary  word;  audible,  being 
subordinate  to  whisper ,  is  a  secondary;  barely ,  being  subordinate 
to  audible ,  is  a  tertiary.  There  is  a  general  correspondence  between 
the  two  classifications:  an  adjective  is  usually  a  secondary;  an 
adverb  is  usually  a  tertiary.  But  an  adjective  may  be  a  primary, 
as  in  "The  good  die  young";  an  adverb  may  be  a  secondary — "the 
above  example”;  an  adverb  may  be  a  primary — "before  now." 
The  great  value  of  the  system  is  the  ease  with  which  it  describes 
such  variations  from  the  normal  patterns. 

The  Jespersen  system,  though  not  without  logical  difficulties, 
is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  traditional  systems.  But 
Jespersen’s  methods  and  terminology  have  made  little  headway 
in  our  schools,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  make  much  more 
in  the  future.  Jespersen  is  scarcely  known  to  most  teachers,  and 
American  linguists  consider  him  rather  old  hat. 
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1 8.  The  Fries  System 

The  most  significant  recent  contribution  to  the  study  of  English 
grammar  appeared  in  1952  in  Charles  C.  Fries’  The  Structure  of 
English,  in  which  the  theory  and  methods  of  structural  linguistics, 
as  they  have  been  worked  out  in  recent  decades,  are  applied  to 
English.  Word  classes  are  set  up  not  on  the  basis  of  form  and 
meaning  but  on  the  basis  of  distribution;  words  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  if  they  appear  in  the  same  general  environments  in  English 
sentences.  For  example,  any  word  that  will  substitute  for  apple 
in  the  sentence  "The  apple  is  good"  is  put  in  the  same  class  with 
apple ;  any  word  that  will  substitute  for  //  is  grouped  with  Is,  and 
so  on.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  Fries  identifies  four  form  classes, 
or  parts  of  speech,  to  which  he  gives  not  names  but  numbers: 
Classes  One,  Two,  Three,  Four.  These  correspond  quite  roughly 
to  what  traditional  grammar  has  called  substantives,  verbs,  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  adverbs.  The  rest  of  the  words  in  the  language  are 
arranged  in  fifteen  lettered  groups  of  function  words:  Group  A, 
Group  B,  Group  C,  etc.  The  function  words  differ  from  the  parts 
of  speech  in  that  the  parts  of  speech  may  be  identified  on  the 
basis  of  structural  signals  in  the  sentence,  whereas  the  function 
words  must  be  recognized  as  items;  the  function  words  differ 
also  in  that  they  form  closed  classes,  severely  limited  in  number 
and  relatively  stable  in  membership. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  will  be  the  grammatical  system  of  the 
future,  but  it  is  also  likely  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is 
generally  used.  Many  problems,  both  theoretical  and  pedagogical, 
must  be  solved  before  it  can  offer  to  the  schools  a  full  description 
of  the  English  language. 
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K9.  Notional  Definition 

Nouns  have  most  often  been  defined  notionally  (Sec.  7) :  "A 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.”  When  it  is  felt 
that  "thing”  is  too  vague  a  word  for  the  definition,  other  terms  are 
added:  "A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person  ( Erwin  Gilliam ,  Sheila , 
cowboy ),  place  ( Third  Street ,  country ,  Mount  Shasta ),  concrete 
object  ( pencil ,  fence,  cup),  mass  or  material  ( gravel ,  water, 
blood),  quality  ( redness ,  strength,  humility),  action  ( resistance , 
arrival,  stealing),  abstract  concept  (idea,  triviality,  philosophy) .” 
This  definition  has  certain  weaknesses.  First  of  all  it  is  circular; 
noun  and  name  being  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  it  is  like 
saying  "A  name  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.”  What 
we  need  to  find  out  is  how  we  know  that  certain  words  name 
things  and  are  therefore  nouns.  Further,  no  matter  how  many 
terms  we  add  to  the  definition,  we  shall  always  find  nouns  that 
do  not  fit  very  well  in  any  of  the  subdivisions.  Where  shall  we 
put  such  (undoubted)  nouns  as  time,  instruction,  responsibility  ? 
Is  triviality  really  an  abstract  concept,  or  is  it  perhaps  an  object? 
Notional  classification  of  nouns  is  really  a  classification  of  the 
matters  of  the  universe,  and  this  is  not  a  major  responsibility  of 
grammar. 
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20.  Formal  Definition 

The  real  markers  of  the  English  noun,  and  the  justification  for 
talking  about  it  as  a  part  of  speech,  are  a  series  of  morphological 
peculiarities.  These  are  somewhat  complicated  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  apply  as  tests,  but  they  are  not  vague  and  debatable, 
as  are  the  notional  characteristics.  Frequently  they  tell  us,  not 
only  as  students  of  English  but  also  as  speakers  of  English, 
whether  a  given  construction  is  meant  as  a  noun  or  as  some  other 
part  of  speech. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  formal  characteristics  is 
the  -s  plural,  which  is  used  with  most  nouns  but  is  not  found  in 
other  parts  of  speech.  A  word  which  has  a  plural  in  - s ,  or  can  have 
in  the  same  context,  is  indubitably  a  noun.  We  must  always,  how¬ 
ever,  consider  the  word  in  context.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
form  train,  which  may  be  noun  or  verb,  depending  on  its  use.  In 
the  context  "The  train  was  late,”  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  noun, 
because  the  plural  would  be  formed  with  - s :  "The  trains  were 
late.”  The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  plural  without  - s : 

Stanley  trains  seals,  (singular) 

Stanley  and  Edgar  train  seals,  (plural) 

The  -s  plural  sometimes  makes  clear  the  intended  use  of  forms 
which  may  be  either  noun  or  adjective: 

Only  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  (adjective) 

The  Indian  maiden  was  fond  of  braves,  (noun) 

Note  that  the  sentence  "The  Indian  maiden  was  fond  of  the 
brave”  is  ambiguous,  because  we  don’t  know  whether  brave  is  an 
adjective  ("brave  men”)  or  a  noun  ("a  particular  Indian”). 

Other  important  noun-indicators  are  the  so-called  articles  ( a , 
an,  and  the )  and  the  pronominal  adjectives  ( my ,  our ,  your,  his, 
their,  this,  these,  such,  some,  several,  etc.).  These  words,  when 
they  are  modifiers,  modify  nouns  and  consequently  provide  at 
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least  a  rough  test  for  words  with  no  plural  or  with  plurals  other 
than  - s : 

He  caught  fish. 

He  caught  a  fish.  (The  possibility  of  using  a  shows  fish  to  be  a 

noun.) 

Wisdom  is  strength. 

His  wisdom  is  his  greatest  strength.  ( His  marks  wisdom  and  strength 

as  nouns.) 

Articles  are  sometimes  the  only  signals  that  the  words  they 
modify  are  meant  as  nouns,  and  their  omission  in  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  and  in  telegrams  sometimes  causes  ambiguity.  The  sentence 
‘'Plan  moves  slowly”  induces  an  uncertainty  which  is  easily  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  use  of  articles:  “Plan  the  moves  slowly”  or  “The 
plan  moves  slowly.” 

Articles  sometimes  serve  to  make  nouns  of  forms  otherwise 
used  as  pronouns.  Thus  in  “She  married  a  nobody,”  the  indefinite 
article  makes  nobody  a  noun  with  the  meaning  “worthless  per¬ 
son.”  (Note  the  difference  in  "She  married  nobody.”)  Indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  nouns  and  pronouns  is  that 
pronouns  are  not  accompanied  by  articles  or  other  limiting  adjec¬ 
tives. 

Nouns  and  adjectives  are  often  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  adjectives  are  usually  modified  by  adverbs  (like  extremely , 
keenly ,  very,  wretchedly ,  bravely ),  and  nouns  are  not.  Thus  in 
“Only  the  brave  deserve  the  fair”  we  know  brave  and  fair  to  be 
adjectives  because  we  would  say  “Only  the  extremely  brave  de¬ 
serve  the  very  fair.  In  “The  police  arrested  the  defiant,”  we  know 
police  to  be  a  noun  and  defiant  an  adjective  because  we  would 
say,  “The  courageous  police  arrested  the  courageously  defiant.” 

Word  order  is  sometimes  a  major  clue  in  the  recognition  of 
nouns.  Consider  these  sentences: 

Mervin  trains  seals. 

Mervin  seals  trains. 
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We  recognize  trains  as  a  verb  in  the  first  sentence  and  as  a  noun 
in  the  second;  we  recognize  seals  as  a  noun  in  the  first  sentence 
and  as  a  verb  in  the  second.  Word  order  tells  us.  Given  such  a 
three- word  declarative  sentence,  we  assume  the  first  word  to  be  a 
noun  (subject),  the  second  to  be  a  verb,  and  the  third  to  be  a 
noun  (object).  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  fixing  of  speech 
patterns  which  resulted  from  the  loss  of  inflections,  endings  suf¬ 
fixed  to  words  to  indicate  their  relation  to  other  words.  There  are 
numerous  recognizable  patterns  in  Modern  English,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  sentence,  the  type  of  verb,  and  the  number 
and  kind  of  modifiers  used. 

Finally,  many  nouns  in  English  are  marked  by  noun  suffixes. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

-er:  worker,  helper,  sender,  murderer,  flyer 
-or:  transgressor,  actor,  confessor,  inventor 
-merit:  resentment,  amusement,  employment,  agreement 
-ness:  hardness,  roundness,  goodness,  redness 

-son  Ration,  -sion,  etc.):  imagination,  fixation,  pretension,  direction, 
illusion 

-sty:  triviality,  responsibility,  purity,  complexity 

-ance  (-ence):  performance,  assistance,  endurance,  dependence,  exist¬ 
ence 

-ure:  failure,  departure,  juncture,  pressure 
-al:  survival,  approval,  arrival,  denial 

The  constructions  so  far  discussed  are  fairly  clear;  others  are 
more  debatable,  the  experts  disagreeing.  Nouns  and  pronouns 
come  very  close  together  in  numerals  and  other  numbering  words. 
Opinion  differs,  but  it  seems  to  this  writer  most  satisfactory  to 
call  these  words  nouns  when  they  take  the  -s  plural  or  the  indefi¬ 
nite  article  and  pronouns  when  they  do  not,  thus: 

Pronoun:  Ninety  of  the  pigeons  were  pink. 

Noun:  A  hundred  of  the  pigeons  were  pink. 

Pronoun  :  Five  hundred  of  the  pigeons  flew  by. 

Noun:  Hundreds  of  the  pigeons  flew  by. 
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Pronoun: 

I  want  two  dozen. 

Noun: 

I  want  dozens. 

Pronoun: 

Two  or  three  of  the  cows  came  home. 

Noun: 

The  cows  came  home  by  twos  and  threes. 

Pronoun: 

I  want  twenty  of  these  and  ten  of  those. 

Noun: 

I  want  two  twenties  and  a  ten. 

Books  which  define  adjective  and  adverb  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  syntax  ("an  adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun,"  "an 
adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  verb")  would  have  logically  to 
call  boy’s  an  adjective  in  "the  boy’s  cat,"  girl  an  adjective  in 
"girl  talk,"  Wednesday  an  adverb  in  "I  go  Wednesday,"  a  trifle 
an  adverb  in  "a  trifle  less  noise."  But  it  seems  better,  since  these 
all  have  or  may  have  the  formal  characteristics  of  nouns,  to  call 
them  nouns  and  redefine  adjective  and  adverb.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  call  home  in  "I  ran  home"  an  adverb,  because  when  we 
give  it  noun  markers  we  change  the  meaning:  "I  ran  a  home,” 
"I  ran  my  home,”  "I  ran  two  homes.” 

21.  Syntactic  Definition 

Nouns  are  never  defined  syntactically,  for  the  reason  that  any 
syntactic  definition  would  embrace  not  only  the  words  we  cus¬ 
tomarily  call  nouns  but  also  many  phrases  and  clauses  as  well 
as  other  forms  for  which  it  is  both  reasonable  and  convenient  to 
have  other  terms.  The  term  substantive ,  however,  is  defined  syn¬ 
tactically  as  follows.  Nouns,  defined  either  notionally  or  formally, 
are  seen  to  have  certain  characteristic  uses:  subject,  object,  sub¬ 
jective  complement,  appositive,  etc.  Any  form  other  than  a 
noun  that  appears  in  one  of  these  functions  is  called  a  noun¬ 
equivalent.  And  nouns  and  noun-equivalents  taken  together  are 
called  substantives.  Thus  any  form  which  is  used,  say,  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  is  a 
substantive.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  noun. 
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22.  Proper  Nouns 

Proper  nouns  are  nearly  always  distinguished  from  common 
nouns  by  a  notional  definition:  "A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a 
particular  person  or  place,”  or  "A  proper  noun  is  a  name  peculiar 
to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied.”  There  is  the  immediate 
objection  that  the  name  Erwin ,  for  example,  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
particular  person,  there  being  thousands  of  people  named  Erwin 
in  existence.  Even  a  full  name — Erwin  Anthony  Williams — may 
be  shared  by  many  people.  This  is  true  also  of  place  names;  there 
are  hundreds  of  Pleasantvilles,  Cyprus  Streets,  a  scattering  of 
Londons,  Cairos,  Romes.  Yet  people  generally  agree  that  these 
are  all  proper  nouns. 

One  explanation  is  that,  however  numerous  the  duplications, 
we  customarily  use  these  words  as  if  they  had  only  one  applica¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  a  myriad  of  Erwins,  but  when  we  say,  "Well, 
hello,  Erwin,”  we  are  behaving  for  the  moment  as  if  Erwin 
were  the  only  Erwin  in  the  world.  This  is  not  quite  so  when  we 
say,  "Hello,  boy,”  or  "Hello,  you  old  horse-thief.”  Boy  and  horse- 
thief  not  only  name  but  describe ;  and  they  could  not  describe  if 
there  were  not  other  boys  and  other  horse-thieves,  with  whom  the 
person  addressed  is  thus  associated.  Similarly,  when  we  say, 
"Good  night,  Father,”  we  are  behaving  as  if  the  word  Father 
applied  to  only  one  person;  but  when  we  say,  "My  father  is  a 
dentist,”  we  recognize  the  existence  of  other  fathers  and  the 
necessity  of  indicating  (by  means  of  the  word  my)  which  one  we 
mean.  This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  common  noun  names  the 
person  or  place  as  belonging  to  a  class,  whereas  the  proper  noun 
does  not. 

Leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  perhaps  of  more  signifi¬ 
cance,  is  the  formal  distinction  between  proper  nouns  and  com¬ 
mon  nouns:  common  nouns  are,  or  may  be,  accompanied  by  the 
-s  plural  and  the  indefinite  article;  proper  nouns  are  not.  When 
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we  give  the  article  or  the  plural  to  forms  used  as  proper  nouns, 
we  make  them  common  nouns. 

Proper:  I  know  Erwin. 

Common:  I  know  an 
Common:  I  know  several  Erwins. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  this  distinction  between  proper  nouns  and 
common  nouns  is  the  same  as  that  remarked  between  pronouns 
and  common  nouns:  "She  married  nobody,”  "She  married  a  no¬ 
body.”  Pronouns  and  proper  nouns  also  share  notional  character¬ 
istics,  as  explained  in  Section  48. 

Opinion  differs  as  to  whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  proper 
nouns  in  such  expressions  as  "The  Millers  are  wealthy”  or  "The 
Americans  sent  troops  to  Korea.”  But  probably  most  grammarians 
would  call  Millers  and  Americans  proper  nouns  in  these  sentences, 
arguing  that  the  definite  articles  individualize  the  nouns  and 
show  that  they  apply  to  the  persons  mentioned  and  to  no  others. 
We  have  a  difference  in  "An  American  entered  the  pub.”  Here 
American  is  best  called  a  common  noun,  since,  with  the  indefinite 
article,  it  indicates  a  person  as  belonging  to  the  class  Americans, 
just  as  "a  boy”  indicates  a  person  as  belonging  to  the  class  boys. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  given  that  capitalization  is 
no  clue.  Nearly  all  proper  nouns  are  capitalized,  but  many  words 
that,  notionally  and  formally,  are  common  nouns  are  also  capi¬ 
talized.  Some  are  capitalized  because  they  are  made  from  proper 
nouns  (thus  American ,  made  from  the  proper  noun  America). 
Some  are  capitalized  because  they  are  proper  nouns  in  other  con¬ 
texts.  For  example,  Hercules  is  a  proper  noun  when  it  means 
the  mythological  Greek  hero;  but  it  is  a  common  noun  in  "Borg  is 
a  veritable  Hercules,”  where  it  means  "a  person  having  the 
strength  of  Hercules.”  Similarly,  we  have  proper  nouns  turned 
common  in  "Wimhammer’s  Lodge  is  the  poor  man’s  Sun  Valley ,” 
"Hitlers  are  sure  to  arise  in  such  conditions,”  and  three  of  them 
in  Gray’s 
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Some  village  Hampden ,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrants  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

23.  Number 

In  English,  singular  and  plural  number  is  still  indicated  by 
form  in  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs.  This  is  a  falling  off.  In  Old 
English,  adjectives  also  had  different  forms  for  singular  and 
plural,  and  the  pronoun  had  dual  forms  (used  when  just  two 
persons  were  indicated)  as  well  as  singular  and  plural  forms. 
Furthermore,  number  inflections  are  much  reduced  in  the  Modern 
English  verb;  except  for  the  verb  "to  be,"  we  have  a  distinction 
only  in  the  third  person,  present  tense  of  the  indicative:  he  weeps , 
they  weep.  It  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  number  inflec¬ 
tions  entirely,  as  we  do  in  the  sentence  "The  sheep  roamed  the 
meadow,"  where  we  must  tell  from  the  context  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  one  sheep  or  a  flock.  However,  most  English  nouns 
still  show  number  by  inflectional  endings  and  will  probably  do 
so  for  some  time  yet. 

24.  The  -s  Plural 

In  Old  English  -s  was  only  one  of  several  endings  used  to  form 
the  plural  of  nouns.  Even  in  Old  English,  however,  noun  plurals 
in  -s  were  more  common  than  any  others,  and  consequently  -s 
came  to  be  felt  as  the  plural  ending,  and  the  other  classes  were 
reduced  in  size  as  more  and  more  words  went  into  the  -s  group. 
Today  -s  is  the  only  active  plural  ending — that  is,  the  only  ending 
given  to  new  words  that  come  into  the  language  and  give  up  their 
foreign  plurals.  The  -s  ending  has  been  steadily  encroaching  on 
the  relics  of  the  other  classes,  but  nowadays  mostly  in  the  speech 
of  children  or  foreigners.  We  sometimes  hear  youngsters  say 
"sheeps"  or  "mans."  Otherwise  the  "irregular"  plurals  are  well 
established,  in  Vulgate  as  well  as  in  Choice  and  General  English. 
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25.  The  -s  Plural  in  the  Written  Language 

The  group  we  speak  of  generally  as  -s  plurals  contains  several 
formal  varieties.  In  the  written  language  we  form  the  plural  by 
adding  -s  or  -es,  often  with  no  other  change: 


ship 

ships 

stitch 

stitches 

tree 

trees 

wish 

wishes 

lane 

lanes 

church 

churches 

book 

books 

fox 

foxes 

edge 

edges 

pass 

passes 

card 

cards 

potato 

potatoes 

Most  words  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  the 
y  to  i  before  adding  -es:  lady,  ladies;  baby,  babies;  party,  parties; 
flurry,  flurries;  fly,  flies.  When  the  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel 
sound,  the  change  does  not  take  place:  foray,  forays;  boy,  boys. 
Such  a  word  as  obloquy  has  the  plural  obloquies  because  the  sound 
before  the  y  is  a  consonant  {tv),  though  spelled  as  a  vowel  {u). 

Words  ending  in  /  preceded  by  /  or  by  a  long  vowel  some¬ 
times  change  the  /  to  v  before  adding  -es:1  calf,  calves;  half, 
halves;  thief,  thieves;  loaf,  loaves;  knife,  knives.  However,  many 
words  ending  in  /  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  retain  the  /  in  the 
plural:  grief,  griefs;  strife,  strifes;  belief,  beliefs;  goof,  goofs. 
These  latter  plurals  are  the  product  of  the  tendency  to  regularize; 
we  feel  that  the  simple  -s  ending  is  regular  and  right,  and  we  tend 
to  add  it  even  to  words  to  which  it  does  not  belong  historically. 
As  a  consequence,  we  sometimes  hear  in  children’s  speech  or  in 
Vulgate  such  forms  as  loafs,  calfs,  wifes.  Generally,  the  more 
common  the  word  with  an  abnormal  form,  the  longer  it  will  resist 
regularization. 

1  The  change  from  /  to  v  is  called  voicing ,  when  we  are  referring  to  the  spoken 
language.  The  difference  between  /  and  v  is  that  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  on  v  but 
not  on  /.  This  vibration  is  called  voice.  The  same  distinction  exists  between  p 
(voiceless)  and  b  (voiced),  /  and  d,  k  and  g,  th  in  thin  and  th  in  then ,  and 

s  and  z. 
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26.  The  -s  Plural  in  the  Spoken  Language 

When  we  consider  the  spoken  language,  we  discover  that 
-s  plurals  group  themselves  differently.  Aside  from  consonant 
changes,  there  are  three  varieties  of  the  -s  plural  in  spoken  Eng¬ 
lish:  an  s  sound,  a  z  sound,  and  an  iz  sound: 


s 

2 

iz 

rats 

pads 

churches 

caps 

cabs 

boxes 

picks 

pigs 

misses 

cliffs 

hives 

hedges 

books 

tomatoes 

smashes 

The  sound  iz  is  added  after  hissing  sounds  (ch,  x,  s,  z,  dg,  sh )  ; 
s  is  added  after  voiceless  consonants  other  than  hissing  sounds 
(p,  /,  k,  /)  ;  z  is  added  after  vowels  and  voiced  consonants  ( b ,  d, 
g,  v ,  m,  #,  /,  f) .  Notice  the  disagreements  between  the  written  and 
spoken  categories.  For  instance,  in  writing  we  add  -es  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  although  the  only  sound  added  is  z:  tomatoes ,  flies, 
vetoes,  ladies;  but  in  the  following  the  spoken  language  adds  -iz, 
though  the  written  adds  only  -s:  edges,  poses,  ruses. 

27.  Mutation  Plurals 

In  modern  English  seven  nouns  (and  their  compounds)  form 
the  plural  by  changing  the  root  vowel  rather  than  by  adding  -s. 
They  are  foot/ feet,  goose/geese,  tooth / teeth,  louse/lice,  mouse/ 
mice,  man /men,  woman/ women.  These  are  called  mutation 
plurals  because  the  vowel  has  been  mutated,  or  changed,  by 
an  i  sound  which  existed  in  the  plural  in  a  second  syllable  that 
has  now  disappeared.  For  example,  the  plural  feet  comes,  it  is 
supposed,  from  an  earlier  *fotiz;  in  pronouncing  this  word, 
speakers  tended  to  shape  their  mouths  for  the  i  while  still  saying 
the  o ,  and  this  anticipation  changed  *fotiz  to  *fetiz;  then  the 
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second  syllable  disappeared,  producing  Old  English  fet  and 
Modern  English  feet. 

The  mutation  plurals  were  more  numerous  in  Old  English  than 
they  are  today,  some  of  the  nouns  having  gone  over  into  the  -s 
group.  For  example,  book  and  goat  belonged  here,  and  if  they 
had  developed  regularly  their  plurals  would  be  beek  and  geat. 
The  seven  words  remaining  seem  stable,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  louse.  Progress  in  sanitation  has  made  louse  an  uncommon 
word,  at  least  in  its  original  meaning,  and  it  may  eventually  adopt 
an  -s  plural. 

The  word  woman  is  unlike  the  others  in  that  it  forms  the 
plural  in  the  spoken  language  by  changing  the  first  vowel,  in 
the  written  by  changing  the  second.  In  Middle  English  the  word 
occurred  in  two  forms:  womman,  with  a  plural  wommen\  and 
wimman,  with  a  plural  wimmen.  We  have  taken  our  singular 
from  the  first  form  and  our  plural  from  the  second.  If  either 
womman  or  wimman  had  survived  alone,  there  would  now  be  no 
difference  in  the  spoken  English  plural,  because  the  singular  and 
plural  sounds  in  the  unaccented  second  syllable  would  become 
identical  in  any  event. 

28.  A  Plural  in  -n  and  Three  Double  Plurals 

In  Old  and  Middle  English  many  nouns  formed  the  plural  by 
adding  -n.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  this  ending  threatened 
to  become  the  normal  English  plural ;  in  Southern  Middle  English 
many  French  words  took  this  plural  when  they  entered  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  Chaucer  we  find  many  plurals  like  been  (bees), 
foon  (foes),  shoon  (shoes).  Today,  however,  only  one  simple 
-n  plural  remains:  ox,  oxen.  But  before  -n  became  inactive  it  af¬ 
fected  three  other  words:  children ,  brethren,  and  kine.  These 
words  were  already  plural  before  the  -n  was  added,  so  they  now 
have  two  plurals.  Child  in  Old  English  had  a  plural  in  -r  (one 
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still  hears  the  plural  childer  in  dialect)  ;  kine  was  originally  a 
mutation  plural  of  cow\  brethren ,  belonging  to  one  of  the  minor 
declensions,  indicated  the  plural  in  its  first  vowel. 

29.  Unchanged  Plurals 

In  Old  English  a  number  of  nouns  where  unchanged  in  the 
plural.  Of  the  original  group  only  sheep  and  deer  remain.  How¬ 
ever,  the  type  has  been  extended  in  several  directions.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  common  to  give  names  of  animals  unchanged  plurals, 
particularly  when  they  are  being  hunted:  "a  herd  of  bison"  "a 
catch  of  three  fish"  "several  elk"  "a  few  pheasant  but  no  quail" 
The  old  plural  of  beef  was  beeves  (Sec.  25) ,  but  now  beef  usually 
has  an  unchanged  plural.  The  unchanged  plural  is  found  also  in 
nouns  of  measurement,  but  chiefly  in  Vulgate,  dialectal,  or  British 
English:  "two  pound  of  meat,"  "thirty  year  ago,"  "He  weighs 
twelve  stone."  The  word  head  usually  has  an  unchanged  plural 
on  all  levels  of  usage  when  it  means  "individual”:  "twenty  head 
of  cattle."  Similar  are  the  words  foot,  in  the  meaning  "foot 
soldiers,”  and  horse  in  the  meaning  "cavalry." 

Some  grammarians  include  in  this  group  numbering  words  like 
dozen ,  gross,  pair,  score,  hundred,  thousand,  million.  But  these 
might  as  well  be  considered  pronouns  when  they  have  no  plural  in 
-s.  (See  Section  20.) 

Nouns  with  unchanged  plurals  should  be  distinguished  from 
what  are  usually  called  collective  nouns:  flock,  herd,  family,  jury , 
etc.  These  words  are  often  construed  as  plural  and  used  with 
plural  verbs,  as  explained  in  Section  262 ;  but  they  remain  singular 
in  form,  as  their  use  with  the  indefinite  article  indicates:  "A  herd 
of  goats  were  (or  was )  grazing  on  the  lawn."  Such  words  regu¬ 
larly  form  -s  plurals:  "Two  herds  of  goats  were  grazing." 

30.  Foreign  Plurals 

When  a  noun  comes  into  English  from  another  language,  it 
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may  take  a  plural  in  -s  or  it  may  retain  the  plural  form  it  had  in 
the  original  language.  Most  of  the  foreign  plurals  retained  in 
English  are  from  Greek  or  Latin.  A  hundred  years  ago  nearly 
every  educated  man  knew  one  or  both  of  these  languages,  and 
consequently  retention  of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  was  easy  among 
the  literate.  Now,  when  the  classical  languages  are  almost  un¬ 
known,  at  least  in  America,  some  of  these  plurals  have  become  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  language  that  they  continue  to  resist  the 
-s  plural. 

The  most  common  Latin  plurals  are  -ae  (from  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  -a  in  the  singular) ,  -/  (from  masculine  nouns  in  us),  -a 
(from  neuter  nouns  in  - um ),  and  -es  from  several  sources. 
Examples: 

-ae:  alumna/ alumnae,  larva/ larvae,  nebula/ nebulae,  minutia/ minutiae, 
vertebra/ vertebrae 

-i:  alumnus /alumni,  literatus/literati,  fungus/fungi,  radius/radii,  ter¬ 

minus/termini 

-a:  agendum /agenda,  memorandum  /  memoranda,  medium/ media,  dic¬ 

tum/dicta,  datum / data,  stadium/ stadia 
es:  basis /bases,  ellipsis/ ellipses,  thesis / theses,  vortex/ vortices,  cica¬ 
trix/  cicatrices 

Greek  gives  us  plurals  in  -a  (from  singulars  in  -on)  and  in  -mata 
vfrom  singulars  in  -ma)  : 

-a:  criterion/ criteria,  phenomenon/phenomena,  prolegomenon/pro¬ 

legomena 

-mata:  stigma/ stigmata,  neuroma/ neuromata,  stemma/ stemmata 

Many  of  these  words  are  at  this  moment  in  the  process  of  change 
to  the  -s  plural,  so  that  even  Choice  Written  English  chooses 
freely  between  vortices  and  vortexes ,  hippopotami  and  hippo¬ 
potamuses,  etc.  Some,  like  stadium,  have  almost  lost  the  foreign 
plural.  Others,  like  memoranda,  criteria,  alumni,  show  strong  re¬ 
sistance  to  regularization. 

We  use  a  few  foreign  plurals  derived  from  languages  other 
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than  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus,  from  French,  trousseau  and  beau 
with  the  plurals  trousseaux  and  beaux  (either  of  these  may  take 
the  -s  plural  instead)  ;  from  Italian,  bandit / banditti  (or  bandits')  ; 
from  Hebrew,  cherub / cherubim  (or  cherubs ,  when  the  word  is 
used  figuratively). 

31.  PSural  of  Compound  Nouns 

Compound  nouns  usually  take  the  -s  plural  on  the  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  compound:  blackbirds ,  man  hunts ,  spoonfuls ,  hand- 
me-downs,  drive-ins ,  pickups ,  ]ohnny-on-the-spots ,  turnouts ,  run¬ 
arounds,  planter’s  punches. 

But  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  A  compound  noun  made  up  of 
a  noun  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  or  an  adjective  or  ad¬ 
verb  may  take  the  -s  plural  on  the  noun:  brothers-in-law,  goings 
on,  hangers-on ,  knights -err ant,  courts -martial.  Some  of  these  and 
similar  compounds  take  the  terminal  -s  in  Vulgate  or  General 
English:  son-in-laws,  knight- err  ants,  court-martials. 

32.  Case 

Sanskrit,  one  of  the  oldest  extant  languages  related  to  English, 
had  eight  cases  for  the  noun:  vocative,  nominative,  genitive, 
accusative,  dative,  ablative,  locative,  instrumental.  That  is,  the 
noun  had  different  endings  as  it  served  as  direct  address  (voca¬ 
tive),  subject  (nominative) ,  object  (dative  or  accusative),  or 
indicated  origin  (genitive),  place  from  which  (ablative),  place 
where  (locative),  means  (instrumental).  Even  in  Sanskrit,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  perfect  correspondence  between  meaning  and 
form.  The  nominative  case,  for  example,  was  used  not  only  when 
the  noun  was  subject  but  sometimes  when  it  was  in  the  predicate. 
The  ablative  expressed  relationships  other  than  place  from  which, 
the  instrumental  ideas  other  than  means  or  instrument.  Some 
grammarians  believe  that  Sanskrit  represents  a  simplification  of 
an  earlier  more  complex  case  system — that  the  prehistoric  lin- 
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guistic  ancestor  may  have  had  a  dozen  or  more  cases.  But  no  one 
thinks  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  separate  case  existed 
for  every  conceivable  notional  category. 

Indo-European  languages  younger  than  Sanskrit  display  a  con¬ 
tinuing  tendency  to  eliminate  case  forms.  Greek  had  five  noun 
cases  (vocative,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative)  ;  Latin 
had  six  (vocative,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  abla¬ 
tive)  ;  Modern  German  has  four  (nominative,  accusative,  geni¬ 
tive,  dative) .  The  most  complicated  case  system  among  modern 
Indo-European  languages  is  Russian’s  (nominative,  dative,  ac¬ 
cusative,  genitive,  prepositional,  instrumental).  As  case  forms 
drop  out  or  become  indistinct,  their  functions  are  taken  care  of  in 
one  of  two  ways:  the  other  cases  may  fulfill  the  functions  of  the 
ones  dropping  out;  or  the  functions  may  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  prepositional  phrases  or  fixed  word  order. 

33.  Case  in  Modern  English 

Grammarians  disagree  about  the  number  of  cases  in  Modern 
English.  Some  writers  name  two  (common  case  and  genitive 
case)  ;  some  three  (nominative,  genitive,  and  objective2)  ;  some 
four  (nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative).  Some  name 
more  than  four.  This  disagreement  is  more  than  a  superficial  dis¬ 
pute  about  terminology.  It  reflects  a  deep  cleavage  between  two 
main  schools  of  grammatical  thought — between  those  who  put 
most  emphasis  on  form  and  those  who  put  most  emphasis  on 
function.  This  cleavage  shows  itself  throughout  the  grammar,  but 
it  is  especially  manifest  in  the  treatment  of  case. 

Those  who  emphasize  form  hold  that  the  Modern  English  noun 
has  only  two  cases,  because  (as  everyone  agrees)  it  has  only  two 
case  forms:  boy /boy’s,  court / court’ s,  passion/ passion’s.  But  those 
who  argue  for  three  or  four  cases  point  out  that  word  order  and 

2  In  three-case  systems  the  terms  objective  and  accusative  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably. 
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prepositions  mark  the  function  of  English  nouns  and  that  we 
must  accordingly  distinguish  the  accusative  (objective)  case  and 
(some  say)  the  dative.  Attractive  arguments  are  presented  by 
both  sides,  but  the  writer  of  this  book  finds  those  of  the  formal¬ 
ists  the  more  convincing. 

Suppose  we  try  to  distinguish  dative  from  accusative  in  the 
following  sentences: 

I  gave  John  a  match. 

I  asked  John  a  question. 

I  ran  John  a  race. 

I  called  John  a  coward. 

I  handed  a  prune  to  John. 

I  committed  John  to  prison. 

I  looked  everywhere  for  John. 

Professor  Jespersen,  having  given  a  similar  list  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Grammar ,3  remarked:  "If  we  are  to  speak  of  separate  datives 
and  accusatives  in  English,  I  for  one  do  not  know  where  [in  his 
sentences]  the  dative  goes  out  and  the  accusative  comes  in,  and 
I  find  no  guidance  in  those  grammars  that  speak  of  these  two 
cases.” 

Functionalists  reply  in  various  ways.  Those  who  equate  the 
terms  dative  and  indirect  object  would  say  that  John  is  dative  in 
the  first  three  of  our  sentences  and  accusative  in  all  the  others.4 
But  why  should  we  have  two  terms  for  the  same  thing?  If  we  can 
designate  the  function  of  John  in  "I  gave  John  a  match”  by  call¬ 
ing  it  an  indirect  object,  why  should  we  also  call  it  a  dative? 
Furthermore,  why  should  the  indirect  object  be  especially  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  case  of  its  own  ?  If  all  indirect  objects  are  to  be  called 
datives,  should  we  not  call  all  nouns  in  direct  address  vocatives , 

3  P.  174. 

4  Of  course  grammarians  disagree  also  about  what  an  indirect  object  is.  Many 
would  call  John  in  the  second  sentence  an  accusative,  presumably  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Old  English  verb  for  ask  was  followed  by  two  accusative  forms. 
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all  nouns  showing  place  where  ("He  is  home ")  locatives,  and  in¬ 
vent  new  terms  for  the  subjective  complement,  the  objective  com¬ 
plement,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  and  so  on  ? 

Many  functionalists  make  meaning  the  basis  of  the  definitioi 
of  the  dative  and  so  would  find  a  dative  also  in  "I  handed  a  prune 
to  John."  However,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  this  dative 
meaning  is,  why  it  must  be  especially  recognized,  and  how  we  are 
to  know  it  when  we  see  it.  Do  we  have  dative  meanings  also  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  sentences  above?  Professor  Curme  tells  us 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  dative  was  "direction  toward";5 
if  that  is  also  the  present  meaning,  then  perhaps  we  have  a  dative 
in  "I  committed  John  to  prison ,"  perhaps  also  in  "I  ran  home." 
But  what  then  of  "I  ran  John  a  race"  ?  It  is  futile  to  answer  these 
questions  by  inquiring  what  the  nouns  would  be  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  We  might  as  reasonably  look  into  Finnish  and  Lithuanian, 
where  we  would  find  different  answers.  Neither  does  the  usage 
of  Old  English  prove  anything,  any  more  than  the  cases  of  Latin 
nouns  determine  the  cases  of  Modern  French. 

The  instinct  of  the  formalist  faced  with  such  problems  is  to 
seek  the  answer  in  the  preposition  accompanying  the  noun,  say¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  that  the  preposition  to  is  the  sign  of  the  dative.  But 
this  also  is  pointless,  unless  one  is  to  call  with  the  sign  of  the 
instrumental,  in  the  sign  of  the  locative,  and  so  on.  Presumably 
one  would  then  have  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions.  This 
is  not  wholly  unreasonable.  Finno-Ugrian  grammars  describe  an 
abundance  of  cases  which  are  really  preposition-noun  combina- 

6  Syntax,  p.  108.  Curme,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  function¬ 
alists  as  Jespersen  was  of  the  formalists,  found  datives  in  ”It  doesn’t  seem  fair 
to  me”  "His  hat  is  too  large  for  met'  "He  bowed  to  me,"  etc.  ( Parts  of  Speech, 
p.  132.)  This  is  complicated  by  another  statement  ( Syntax ,  p.  562):  "As  there  is 
now  no  distinction  of  form  between  dative  and  accusative,  we  may  say  that  all 
prepositions  govern  the  accusative.”  Presumably  the  meaning  is  that  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  taken  as  a  whole  is  dative  but  the  object  of  the  preposition  is 
accusative. 
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tions,  and  perhaps  English  is  moving  toward  a  similar  system. 
But  no  one  has  seriously  proposed  that  we  anticipate  it  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  terminology. 

The  argument  for  naming  an  objective  (or  accusative)  case  as 
distinct  from  the  nominative  appears  better.  In  the  sentence 
"Virginia  loves  John,"  is  not  Virginia  nominative  and  John  ob¬ 
jective,  and  do  we  not  know  by  the  word  order?  We  may  say  so 
if  we  like,  but  all  we  are  saying,  really,  is  that  we  propose  to 
identify  the  terms  subject  and  nominative  and  the  terms  object 
and  objective.  And  we  must  remember  that  we  have  other  func¬ 
tions  to  deal  with:  nouns  in  direct  address,  objects  of  prepositions, 
subjective  complements,  objective  complements,  etc.  We  would 
come  to  something  like  this:  "There  is  one  group  of  nominative 
functions  and  another  group  of  objective  functions;  we  use  the 
same  form  of  nouns  for  both  groups."  This  is  merely  beating  the 
air. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  for  naming  noun  cases  that 
are  not  perceptible  in  form  is  that  a  few  pronouns  do  have  form 
distinctions  more  or  less  corresponding  to  functional  differences. 
Thus  we  say,  "7  like  him,”  but  " He  likes  me.”  But  this  is  still  not 
grounds  for  saying,  e.g.,  that  any  subject  is  in  the  nominative 
case.  In  the  Vulgate  "Me  and  him  will  do  it,"  me  and  him  are 
indubitably  objective  case  forms  and  just  as  indubitably  subjects. 
In  "Mine  is  broken,"  mine  is  certainly  a  subject  and  certainly  a 
genitive  case.  So  how  is  one  to  know  about  "John  and  Virginia 
will  do  it"  or  "The  tooth  is  broken"  ? 

One  hesitates  to  controvert  a  position  stoutly  held  by  wise  and 
virtuous  men.  Still  this  urge  to  name  three  or  four  or  six  cases 
seems  no  more  than  a  wish  to  pattern  English  grammar  after  the 
grammar  of  more  highly  inflected  languages.  In  Latin,  John 
would  end  in  -o  if  he  were  handed  a  prune,  but  in  -um  if  some¬ 
body  loved  him,  and  there  was  no  need  to  debate  meaning  or 
function.  But  English  isn’t  Latin,  and  Modern  English  isn’t  Old 
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English.  We  can  understand  more  about  English  by  comparing  it 
with  other  languages,  but  we  cannot  describe  it  by  describing 
something  else.  Those  who  appeal  to  Latin  and  Old  English 
should  remember  that  Latin  and  Old  English  grammarians  do 
not  name  more  cases  than  are  distinguished  by  form.  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  speaks  of  six  cases,  because  six  case  distinctions  are  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  declensions. 

In  English  only  two  case  forms  are  to  be  found,  illustrated  by 
John  and  John’s.  Those  who  confine  the  term  case  to  form  usually 
call  John  the  common  case  and  John’s  the  genitive  case. 


34.  Common  Case  of  Nouns 

The  form  of  the  common  case  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  word; 
in  the  singular  it  is  the  form  entered  in  dictionaries.  The  common 
case  is  the  form  normally  used  when  the  noun  is  subject,  subjec¬ 
tive  complement,  in  direct  address,  part  of  a  nominative  absolute, 
direct  object,  indirect  object,  or  objective  complement — in  other 
words,  in  any  of  the  substantive  functions  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 
Since,  however,  as  explained  in  Section  39,  the  genitive  also  func¬ 
tions  as  a  substantive  sometimes,  the  two  cases  are  distinguished 
on  the  basis  of  form,  not  function. 

35.  Form  of  the  Genitive 


In  the  spoken  language  the  genitive  singular  is  formed  like  the 
common  case  plural:  (1)  by  the  addition  of  a  z  sound  {boy /hoy’s, 
gun/ gun’s,  animal / animal’ s)  ;  (2)  by  the  addition  of  an  s  sound 
{cat /cat’s,  sap /sap’s,  joke/ joke’s) ;  (3)  by  the  addition  of  an  iz 
sound  {witch /witch’s,  nurse  /  nurse’ s,  Paris /Paris’ s) .  A  few  com¬ 
mon  nouns  and  many  proper  nouns  ending  in  -s  do  not  add 
another  s  in  the  genitive.  Lienee,  in  the  spoken  language,  common 
case  and  genitive  case  are  identical  in  these  nouns:  "I  saw  Sum¬ 
mers/  "I  saw  Summers’  car”;  "I  was  reading  Dickens ,”  "I  was 
“eading  Dickens’  last  novel”;  "Goodness  is  strength,”  "for  good- 
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ness’  sake.”  Usage  varies  on  some  of  these  words;  that  is,  we  may 
say  either  "I  saw  Charles’  father”  or  "I  saw  Charles’s  father.”  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  common. 

In  the  spoken  language,  common  case  and  genitive  case  are 
identical  in  nouns  with  the  -s  plural,  since  the  genitive  plural  does 
not  add  a  second  s:  cats/ cats’,  hoys /boys’ ,  saps /saps’.  Nouns  with 
plurals  other  than  -s  have  a  distinct  genitive  plural  form:  men/ 
men’s,  oxen/ oxen’s,  alumni/ alumni’s. 

In  the  written  language  the  genitive  is  marked  not  only  by  s 
(in  the  singular)  but  also  by  the  apostrophe.  Originally  the  apos¬ 
trophe  was  used  exclusively  to  indicate  that  something  had  been 
omitted,  as  in  modern  can’t ,  doesn’t ,  I’ve.  Hence  it  was  not  used 
with  the  genitive,  which  involves  no  omission,  and  in  Early 
Modern  English  "the  boy’s  dog,”  "the  whale’s  bone”  appeared  in 
writing  as  "the  boys  dog,”  "the  whales  bone.”  Then  there  de¬ 
veloped  the  mistaken  notion  that  "the  boys  dog”  was  a  contraction 
of  "the  boy  his  dog,”  and  similarly  "the  whale  his  bone,”  "King 
James  his  court,”  etc.  Consequently,  people  began  putting  in  an 
apostrophe  to  indicate  the  supposed  omission  of  hi-.  This  false 
analysis  has  proved  beneficial  in  providing  for  the  written  lan¬ 
guage  a  mark  that  may  prevent  misreading. 

36.  The  Group  Genitive 

In  Middle  English  an  interesting  difficulty  resulted  from  the 
frequent  use  of  prepositional  phrases  as  modifiers  of  nouns.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  wanted  to  speak  of  a  cat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  You  could  not  logically  say  "the  Duke  of  Normandy’s 
cat,”  because  the  cat  belonged  not  to  Normandy  but  to  the  Duke. 
On  the  other  hand,  "the  Duke’s  cat  of  Normandy”  makes  it 
appear  that  you  are  speaking  of  a  cat  of  Normandy  rather  than  a 
duke  thereof.  The  language  struggled  with  the  construction  for 
several  centuries  before  resigning  itself  to  the  first  illogicality. 
Once  accepted,  the  usage  was  extended  until  now  we  always  put 
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the  *s  immediately  before  the  noun  modified  by  the  genitive  rather 
than  immediately  after  the  noun  which  is  in  the  genitive  case: 
"the  President  of  the  Board’s  daughter,"  "someone  else’s  shoe," 
"the  Bank  of  America’s  merger,"  "the  woman  who  was  waiting 
for  a  bus  on  the  corner  in  front  of  the  Bank  of  America’s  purse." 
The  last  example  is  hardly  admirable,  but  no  one  would  mistake 
its  meaning.  This  construction  is  often  called  the  group  genitive. 

37.  The  “O F  Genitive” 

When  we  wish  to  express  a  genitive  idea,  we  may  often  choose 
between  the  ’s  inflection  and  an  of  phrase:  "the  boy’s  purpose," 
"the  purpose  of  the  boy";  "the  bride’s  father,"  "the  father  of  the 
bride";  "the  law’s  delay,"  "the  delay  of  the  law."  Consequently, 
many  grammarians  speak  of  an  of  genitive  as  well  as  an  's  geni¬ 
tive.  There  is  more  reason  for  this  than  for  speaking  of,  e.g.,  a 
to  dative  ("I  handed  a  prune  to  John")  or  a  with  instrumental 
("He  dug  with  a  shovel"),  since  in  English  an  inflectional  geni¬ 
tive  form  exists  and  the  prepositional  form  may  be  compared  with 
it,  whereas  dative  and  instrumental  forms  do  not  exist.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  of  form  here  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  inflectional  form  in  ’s. 

Of  the  two  forms  the  inflectional  genitive  is  much  the  older. 
The  of  form  occurred  in  Old  English,  but  infrequently.  However, 
since  Old  English  times  the  of  form  has  gained  steadily,  and  it 
occurs  in  Modern  English  much  more  frequently  than  does  the 
*s  genitive.6  There  is  some  tendency  in  present-day  English  to  con¬ 
fine  the ’s  form  to  living  beings  and  to  use  the  of  form  for  both 
living  beings  and  lifeless  things  and  concepts.  Thus  we  say  either 
"the  bride’s  father"  or  "the  father  of  the  bride,"  but  only  "the 
handle  of  the  shovel,"  not  "the  shovel’s  handle."  However,  usage 

6  C.  C.  Fries  ( American  English  Grammar ,  p.  74)  reports  that  in  a  large  sam¬ 
pling  of  American  English  of  several  levels  the  ratio  of  the  of  form  to  the  ’ s  form 
is  more  than  9  to  1. 
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here  is  more  complicated  than  some  handbooks  represent  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the ’s  genitive  is  frequently  used  for  lifeless  things 
in  General  English  and  is  not  always  avoided  in  Choice  English. 
For  example,  we  find  "ice  pack’s  grip,”  (Saturday  Evening  Post) , 
"the  edition’s  progress”  (New  Yorker ),  "for  safety’s  sake,”  "the 
plane’s  passengers”  (San  Jose  Mercury),  "a  yacht’s  crew”  (New 
Yorker ),  "education’s  independence”  (American  Scholar).  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  usages  might  be  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
genitive  indicates  possession,  the  of  form  cannot  easily  be  used 
with  living  beings:  we  ordinarily  say  "the  boy’s  cap,”  rather  than 
"the  cap  of  the  boy.” 

38.  The  Double  Genitive 

Sometimes  we  use  the ’s  form  and  the  of  form  together,  and  a 
double  genitive  results:  "a  book  of  Alfred’s,”  "a  friend  of 
Roger’s,”  "a  letter  of  Irma’s.”  Old  English  put  the  genitive  either 
before  or  after  the  noun  modified;  consequently,  "Alfred’s  book” 
and  "book  Alfred’s”  meant  the  same  thing.  With  the  loss  of  cer¬ 
tain  inflections  and  the  fixing  of  word  order,  "book  Alfred’s” 
became  ambiguous  if  not  meaningless,  and  of  was  added  to  make 
the  genitive  idea  clear:  "book  of  Alfred’s.”  The  construction  is 
perhaps  more  common  with  pronouns  than  with  nouns  (cf. 
Sec.  57). 

The  double  genitive  has  made  possible  an  interesting  differen¬ 
tiation  of  meaning.  Compare  "a  picture  of  Mervin,”  "a  picture 
t>f  Mervin’s.” 

39.  Syntax  of  the  Genitive 

The ’s  genitive  appears  most  commonly  in  what  is  called  the 
attributive  position,  that  is,  immediately  before  a  noun:  "the  cat’s 
milk.”  Thus  used,  it  functions  not  as  a  substantive  but  as  a  modi¬ 
fier.  It  differs  from  adjective  modifiers,  however,  in  that  it  may 
itself  be  modified  by  an  adjective:  "the  old  cat’s  milk.” 
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There  are  several  common  constructions  in  which  the  genitive 
appears  as  a  substantive:  "I’m  going  over  to  Stanley’s,”  "She 
spent  the  day  at  the  hairdresser* s,”  "My  horse  was  spent;  fortu¬ 
nately  Dawson’s  was  not.”  The  genitive  is  a  substantive  also  in  the 
double  genitive  construction:  "a  friend  of  Roger’s,”  "a  poem  of 
Blake’s/* 

40.  Meaning  of  the  Genitive 

In  most  school  grammars  the  form  here  called  genitive  is  called 
the  possessive.  This  term  is  misleading,  because  possession  is  only 
one  of  many  meanings  expressed  by  the  construction.  The  term 
genitive  is  preferred  here  simply  because  it  does  not  insist  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  a  specific  use  of  the  case  form.7 

It  is  difficult  to  define  all  the  meanings  of  which  the  genitive 
is  capable  in  English.  The  following  are  common  and  will  sug¬ 
gest  the  range  of  the  construction: 

Possessive  Genitive: 

the  boy’s  cap,  Roger’s  house,  a  picture  of  Mervin’s.  This  idea  of 
physical  ownership  passes  into  a  more  general  notion  of  belonging: 
the  child’s  nose,  Borg’s  anger. 

Subject  Genitive: 

Edgar’s  answer,  man’s  hope,  Edith’s  desire.  The  subject  genitive 
always  modifies  a  noun  of  action;  it  can  usually  be  expanded  into 
a  clause  in  which  the  genitive  becomes  subject  and  the  noun  modified 
by  the  genitive  becomes  a  verb:  Edgar  answered,  Man  hopes,  Edith 
desired. 

Object  Genitive:  ^ 

Henry’s  pursuers,  Edith’s  slanderers,  the  Senator’s  defeat.  These  can 
be  expanded  into  clauses  in  which  the  genitive  becomes  an  object: 
Someone  pursued  Henry,  Someone  slandered  Edith,  Someone  de¬ 
feated  the  Senator. 

Genitive  of  Measure: 

an  hour’s  delay,  a  day’s  journey,  a  month’s  absence,  a  hair’s  breadth, 

7  The  term  genitive  also  pointed  to  a  specific  use  of  the  construction  at  one  time. 
Genitive  is  from  Latin  genitivus,  "pertaining  to  origin,”  and  the  case  was  so  called 
because  it  sometimes  expresses  the  relationship  of  origin. 
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a  dollar’s  worth,  a  pin’s  fee.  Here  the  genitive  answers  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  how  much  ?,  how  long  ?  It  is  used  mostly  of  time. 
Descriptive  Genitive  : 

child’s  play,  teacher’s  college,  a  man’s  man,  a  poet’s  poet,  men’s 
overcoats.  These  are  similar  to  possessive  genitives,  but  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  stress:  a  car' p enter’s  hammer  ("a  hammer 
customarily  used  by  carpenters” — descriptive  genitive)  ;  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  ham'mer  ("a  hammer  belonging  to  a  particular  carpenter” — 
possessive  genitive) . 

Genitive  of  Origin: 

the  woman’s  child,  Williams’  poems,  Tucker’s  speech,  the  whippoor¬ 
will’s  call.  In  this  category  the  genitive  word  names  the  person  or 
thing  that  begets  or  produces  whatever  follows.  This  genitive  blends 
with  the  subject  genitive,  some  locutions  fitting  equally  well  in 
either  category. 

Some  notional  types  belong  wholly  or  mostly  to  the  of  form: 

Appositive  Genitive: 

the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  crime  of  murder,  the  town  of  Scars- 
dale,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  These  are  similar  in  meaning  to  simple 
appositive  constructions:  the  kingdom,  Denmark;  the  crime,  murder. 
The  appositive  genitive  occurs  also  in  such  expressions  as  a  honey 
of  a  show,  a  princess  of  a  woman,  that  rascal  of  a  Tompkins.  Here 
the  noun  modified  serves  as  a  lively  epithet  of  the  noun  in  the 
genitive. 

Partitive  Genitive: 

a  pound  of  butter,  a  piece  of  cake,  half  of  my  kingdom.  The  partitive 
genitive  is  so  called  because  it  names  the  whole  of  which  a  part  is 
taken. 

41.  Gender 

Gender  may  be  defined  as  the  linguistic  indication  of  the  sex 
distinctions  of  real  life.  In  life  we  think  of  people  and  things  as 
either  (l)  male,  (2)  female,  (3)  either  male  or  female,  (4) 
neither  male  nor  female.  These  conceptions  may  be  reflected  in 
the  grammatical  genders  of  the  noun:  (1)  masculine,  (2)  femi- 
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nine,  (3)  common,  (4)  neuter.  All  Indo-European  languages 
possess  gender  systems,  but  in  all  of  them  the  correspondence 
between  sex  and  gender  is  imperfect,  and  in  some  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  are  rampant.  In  French  nouns,  for  example,  there  is  no 
neuter  or  common  gender,  only  masculine  and  feminine;  a  house 
is  feminine  ( la  maison ),  a  kiss  is  masculine  ( le  baiser ).  In  Ger¬ 
man  a  young  lady  is  neuter  ( das  Made  hen)  ;  so  is  a  woman  ( das 
Weib )  ;  but  a  mouse,  even  a  male  mouse,  is  feminine  ( die  Mans) . 
These  irrationalities  have  prompted  many  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  gender  in  language  and  its  relation  to  the  actuality  of  sex,  but 
still  no  one  can  prove  just  how  grammatical  gender  came  about. 

42.  Gender  in  English 

Old  English  resembled  Modern  German  in  that  all  nouns  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  three  genders  (there  was  no  form  for  common 
gender),  often  in  disagreement  with  the  facts  of  sex.  The  gender 
was  indicated  partly  by  inflectional  endings  but  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  by  the  form  of  the  article  or  other  limiting  adjective  accom¬ 
panying  the  noun.  With  the  simplification  of  inflectional  endings 
in  both  noun  and  adjective,  gender  came  to  be  indicated  chiefly 
by  pronouns  referring  to  the  noun,  as  in  Modern  English,  and  the 
old  gender  system  disappeared.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Modern 
English  has  perfect  "natural  gender."  We  have  got  rid  of  many 
of  the  irrationalities  of  Old  English,  but  we  have  developed  a 
few  new  ones  of  our  own. 

43.  Indicators  of  Gender  in  Modern  English 

The  most  persistent  gender  indicators  in  present-day  English 
are  not  in  the  nouns  themselves  but  in  pronouns  used  to  refer  to 
the  nouns.  The  third  person  singular  personal  pronouns  still  have 
different  forms  for  three  genders  (he,  she ,  it),  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  identify  their  antecedents  as  masculine,  feminine,  or 
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neuter.  Most  of  the  other  gender  indicators  are  devoted  to  specify¬ 
ing  whether  a  being  named  is  masculine  or  feminine.  There  are 
four  devices: 

( 1 )  Some  words  are  generally  recognized  as  indicating  male  or 
female  beings.  Most  of  these  come  in  pairs:  man/ woman,  boy/ 
girl ,  mother /father,  stallion /mare,  uncle  /  aunt,  brother / sister, 
buck /doe,  ram/ ewe,  fox /vixen,  drake /duck,  gander /  goose, 
tom /tabby.  Notice  that  we  have  such  pairs  only  for  persons  and 
for  animals  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Ordinary  English  has  no 
separate  words  for  naming  male  and  female  earwigs,  frogs,  rats, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  forms  vary;  the  masculine  corresponding  to 
girl  is  normally  boy,  but  adolescents  usually  speak  of  themselves 
not  as  "boys  and  girls”  but  as  "fellows  and  girls.”  There  are 
some  masculine  words  that  have  no  obvious  feminine  equivalents: 
clown,  gigolo,  cad.  Some  feminine  words  have  no  masculine 
equivalents:  matron,  dowager,  prostitute,  and  (in  slang)  skirt, 
tomato,  etc. 

(2)  A  feminine  suffix  may  be  used  to  produce  masculine-femi¬ 
nine  pairs.  The  most  common  suffix  is  -ess: 


abbot 

abbess 

host 

hostess 

actor 

actress 

lion 

lioness 

count 

countess 

sorcerer 

sorceress 

duke 

duchess 

tiger 

tigress 

god 

goddess 

waiter 

waitress 

A  few  other  feminine  suffixes  are  used  sparingly:  hero /heroine, 
comedian/ comedienne,  executor / executrix,  etc.  The  suffix  -er  is 
used  to  name  the  masculine  counterpart  of  widow :  widower. 

In  general,  feminine  suffixes  are  losing  ground  to  the  other 
gender  indicators,  presumably  because  the  suffixes  are  regarded 
by  women  as  patronizing.  A  woman  writer  wants  to  be  called  an 
author,  not  an  authoress.  A  lady  hunting  big  game  would  rather 
be  a  hunter  than  a  huntress.  Women  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  hap¬ 
pier  as  Women  Marines  than  as  Marinettes. 
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(3)  The  most  common  way  of  specifying  gender  in  Modern 
English  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  some  other  word  that  shows  gen¬ 
der.  There  are  many  possibilities:  Woman  Marine,  lady  doctor, 
male  nurse ,  he- giraffe,  gentleman  friend,  hoy  friend,  female  newt, 
bull  elephant,  nanny  goat,  billy  goat ,  she-devil. 

(4)  Such  words  as  man,  woman ,  boy,  girl,  lady  are  sometimes 
suffixed  to  other  words  to  indicate  gender:  servant  girl,  laundry- 
man,  laundry  woman ,  milkman,  milkmaid,  landlord,  landlady. 

44.  Common  Gender 

Many  nouns,  taken  alone,  indicate  either  masculine  or  feminine 
beings,  not  specifying  which:  person,  child,  sibling,  sheep,  horse , 
rabbit,  parent,  etc.  Common  gender  in  English  must  be  reckoned 
as  a  notional  concept  rather  than  a  grammatical  category,  since 
there  is  no  peculiarity  of  form  by  which  it  is  distinguished  and 
since  we  have  no  common  gender  form  for  the  personal  pronoun. 
This  latter  defect  sometimes  leads  to  difficulty  and  awkwardness: 

Somebody  called  when  I  was  out,  but  he  or  she  didn’t  leave  his  (or 
her)  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  have  a  noun  of  com¬ 
mon  gender,  as  when  we  don’t  wish  to  specify  brother  or  sister 
and  so  avail  ourselves  of  sibling. 

The  word  man  is  ambiguous  in  that  it  may  be  masculine  (a 
male  human  being)  or  common  gender  (any  human  being).  In 
"Man  was  put  into  this  world  to  suffer,”  man  probably  means 
both  man  and  woman.  In  "Be  a  man,”  it  means  man,  not  woman. 
This  ambiguity  of  man  has  encouraged  the  substantive  use  of 
human.  Many  people  still  object  to  this,  however. 

The  common  gender  group  has  swelled  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  the  participation  by  women  in  activities  that  used  to  be 
the  exclusive  province  of  men.  Such  words  as  doctor ,  hunter, 
welder,  even  soldier,  once  masculine,  now  may  be  either  mascu- 
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line  or  feminine;  we  often  must  specify  which  by  using  one  of  the 
devices  described  in  Section  43. 

45.  Unnatural  Gender  in  English 

Choice  Written  and  Spoken  English  and  General  Written  strive 
to  make  gender  correspond  to  sex.  Even  here,  however,  there  are 
many  departures.  The  word  ship  is  regularly  construed  as  femi¬ 
nine,  even  by  landlubbers.  This  usage  is  occasionally  extended  to 
machines  and  other  inanimate  objects:  "The  tank  broke  down  yes¬ 
terday,  but  she  is  running  beautifully  now.”  In  poetry  and  poetic 
language,  personification  makes  sexless  things  either  masculine  or 
feminine:  "The  sun  cast  his  beams,”  "The  moon  shed  her  light,” 
"France  regained  her  leadership,”  "The  University  of  California 
went  her  own  sweet  way.”  Convention  plays  a  part  in  keeping 
certain  personifications  feminine  and  others  masculine. 

When  we  must  use  pronouns  to  refer  to  common  gender  nouns 
or  to  pronouns  embracing  both  sexes,  we  commonly  use  the 
masculine:  "Every  picknicker  must  bring  his  own  lunch,”  "Every¬ 
one  raised  his  hand. "Often,  however,  we  are  bothered  by  this 
illogicality  and  either  say  "his  or  her”  or  revise  the  sentence  to 
eliminate  the  pronoun.  When  we  deal  with  those  lesser  beings 
about  whose  sex  we  are  ignorant  or  incurious,  we  commonly  use 
the  neuter:  "I  lunged  at  the  mosquito  but  missed  it,”  "I  hooked 
a  fish  and  played  it  carefully.”  Babies  are  generally  neuter:  "The 
tot  bumped  its  head.” 

In  Vulgate  and  to  some  extent  in  General  Spoken  English 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  feminine  gender  to  be  extended  to 
sexless  objects.  In  some  speakers  this  is  perhaps  a  kind  of  per¬ 
sonification,  as  when  a  machinist  speaks  affectionately  of  his 
lathe  as  she  or  a  golfer  of  his  putter.  In  others,  however,  personi¬ 
fication  is  absent.  In  some  dialects  the  neuter  pronoun  has  almost 
disappeared,  having  been  driven  out  by  the  feminine,  so  that  we 
hear  such  expressions  as  "She’s  rainin’  pretty  hard,  ain’t  she?” 


46.  Problems  of  Definition 

Everyone  who  has  studied  grammar  at  all  knows,  more  or  less, 
what  a  pronoun  is,  but  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  definition  that 
will  clearly  include  all  pronouns  and  exclude  all  other  words. 
Many  definitions  are  grossly  inaccurate  because  they  are,  appar¬ 
ently,  formulated  with  only  the  personal  pronouns  in  mind.  For 
example,  the  definition  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  stands  for  a 
noun”  is  poor  because  it  doesn’t  account  for  such  locutions  as 
"Who  goes  there?”  "Somebody’s  at  the  door.”  Who  and  some¬ 
body  are  pronouns,  as  everyone  agrees,  but  they  cannot  well  be 
said  to  stand  for  nouns  in  these  sentences.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  definition  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  avoid 
repetition  of  a  noun.”  This  is  true  of  many  pronouns,  but  not 
all — not  who  and  somebody  in  the  sentences  above. 

The  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  several  kinds  of  pronouns. 
An  adequate  definition  of  the  class  must  include  not  only  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  but  also  relatives,  interrogatives,  demonstratives, 
and  indefinites.  In  working  toward  a  definition,  we  must  observe 
not  only  notional  characteristics  but  also  formal  and  syntactic 
peculiarities,  since  these  are  even  more  important  in  delimiting 
the  class.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  defining  pronouns  means  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  the  classes  to  which  they  are  most  similar 
— nouns  and  adjectives. 
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47.  Syntactic  Definition 

Definitions  which  characterize  pronouns  as  words  which  stand 
for  nouns  (or  substitute  for  or  serve  in  lieu  of  nouns)  are  stating 
essentially  that  they  are  non-nouns  which  may  take  over  the  noun 
functions  of  subject,  object,  etc.  It  must  be  added  that  they  are 
also  non-phrases  and  non-clauses  and  differ  in  some  way  from  the 
other  parts  of  speech  that  may  serve  as  substantives.  The  syntactic 
definition  merely  characterizes  the  pronoun  as  a  substantive.  To 
say  how  it  differs  from  other  substantives  we  must  look  at  form 
and  meaning. 

48.  Notional  Definition 

Probably  what  we  are  most  conscious  of  in  recognizing  pro¬ 
nouns  as  a  class  distinct  from  nouns  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
name,  as  nouns  do.  Taken  alone,  pronouns  have  no  signification. 
They  always  derive  their  meaning  from  the  context,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  meaning  changes  completely  from  context  to  con¬ 
text.  For  example,  the  nouns  boy,  worm,  virtue  have  meaning  out 
of  context,  for  they  remind  us  of  classes  of  beings  and  things. 
But  the  pronouns  he,  who,  somebody  have  no  such  meaning;  they 
acquire  meaning  only  upon  being  joined  to  some  particular 
situation.1 

But  like  most  notional  definitions,  this  view  of  pronouns  leads 
us  farther  than  we  want  to  go.  Philosophers  who  have  expressed 
it  have  been  compelled  to  include  as  pronouns  such  locutions  as 
'the  writer,”  "the  fact,”  "January,”  pointing  out  that  we  can 
derive  no  meaning  from  "the  writer”  or  "January”  until  we  have 
them  connected  to  a  particular  writer  or  a  particular  January. 
This  would  seem  to  make  a  pronoun  of  any  noun  combined  with 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  what  has  been  said  of  pronouns  applies  also  to  proper 
nouns.  Sam  has  no  meaning  until  it  is  applied  to  a  particular  person  of  that  name. 
The  only  difference  between  Sam  and  he  is  apparently  that  he  is  used  more  often, 
in  reference  to  more  people. 
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the  definite  article  as  well  as  of  many  other  words,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  class  would  aid  us  very  little  in  describing  the  structure 
of  the  language.  But  we  may  easily  exclude  these  other  substan¬ 
tives  by  noting  some  formal  characteristics  of  the  words  we  cus¬ 
tomarily  call  pronouns. 

49.  Formal  Definition 

Probably  most  of  us  begin  to  recognize  pronouns  by  learning 
separately  the  forms  that  occur  as  pronouns.  We  know  that  who 
is  a  pronoun  because  we  have  been  told  that  who  is  a  pronoun. 
This  type  of  learning  is  possible  because  the  number  of  forms 
used  as  pronouns  is  small.  It  is  possible  to  list  all  the  forms  that 
occur,  though  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  some  forms  occur  also 
as  other  parts  of  speech. 

The  group  as  a  whole  is  differentiated  from  the  noun  group 
in  not  having  a  plural  in  -s  and  in  not  being  used  with  the 
articles  or  other  limiting  adjectives.  If  we  accept  these  marks  as 
a  basis  of  definition,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  excluding 
such  forms  as  "the  writer"  and  "January,"  since  the  former  is 
accompanied  by  the  article  and  the  latter  has  an  -s  plural.  When 
forms  that  are  commonly  pronouns  are  used  with  an  article  or  do 
form  plurals  in  -s,  it  is  best  to  regard  them  as  nouns: 

She  married  a  nobody,  (i.e.,  "worthless  person”) 

It’s  not  a  she,  it’s  a  he.  (i.e.,  "not  a  girl  but  a  boy”) 

50.  Pronouns  and  Limiting  Adjectives 

The  notional,  syntactic,  and  formal  peculiarities  of  the  words 
customarily  called  pronouns  suggest  some  such  combined  defini¬ 
tion  as  this: 

A  pronoun  is  a  substantive  which  differs  from  other  substantives  in 
that  it  has  no  signification  until  it  is  applied  in  context  and  in  that 
it  is  not  used  with  a  limiting  adjective  and  does  not  form  a  plural 
n  -s. 
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This  definition  would  not  suit  all  grammarians,  because  there 
is  disagreement  in  the  trade  about  whether  to  limit  the  class  to 
substantives.  Many  grammarians  would  say  that  his ,  their ,  and 
this  in  "his  hat,"  "their  hats,"  "this  hat"  are  pronouns,  even 
though  they  function  here  as  modifiers  of  nouns,  not  as  substan¬ 
tives.  This  view  is  reasonable.  His  and  their  are  clearly  related  to 
he /him  and  they /them,  and  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
this  in  "This  hat  is  Roger’s"  and  this  in  "This  is  Roger’s  hat."  A 
further  argument  against  calling  his ,  their ,  this ,  etc.,  adjectives  is 
that,  although  they  modify  nouns,  in  other  ways  they  do  not 
behave  like  such  words  as  blue ,  large ,  beautiful.  For  example,  we 
can  say  "the  blue  hat,"  "the  large  hat,"  "the  beautiful  hat,"  but 
we  cannot  say  "the  his  hat,"  "the  their  hat,”  "the  this  hat." 

However,  the  difficulties  do  not  disappear  if  we  call  these  words 
pronouns.  We  would  then  have  many  pronouns  which  never 
function  as  substantives — e.g.,  their ,  my — but  which  are  pronouns 
by  virtue  of  their  kinship  with  forms  that  do  {they,  I).  And  we 
would  have  to  put  the  and  every  in  a  different  part  of  speech  from 
this  and  each  in  the  phrases  "the  hat,"  "every  hat,”  "this  hat," 
"each  hat,”  because  this  and  each  can  also  be  used  as  substantives 
and  the  and  every  cannot. 

This  book  calls  forms  like  his ,  this ,  each  pronouns  when  they 
function  as  substantives  and  adjectives  when  they  function  as 
modifiers.  This  is  not  a  solution  to  the  logical  dilemma,  which 
probably  cannot  be  solved  in  the  terms  of  traditional  grammar, 
but  merely  the  adoption  of  what  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient 
modus  operandi.  It  involves  discussion  of  many  forms  twice — - 
once  as  pronouns  and  again  as  adjectives — but  this  will  prove  to 
be  no  very  great  hardship. 


51.  Personal  Pronouns 

As  the  term  is  used  in  grammar,  person  refers  to  the  three  pos¬ 
sible  subjects  of  speech:  the  person  speaking  (first  person) ;  the 
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person  spoken  to  (second  person)  ;  anyone  or  anything  else  (third 
person).  Grammars  sometimes  carelessly  define  the  third  person 
as  "the  person  spoken  of.”  This  is  poor,  because  it  would  lead  us 
to  call  I  and  you  third  person  pronouns  in  "I  am  old,”  "You  are 
tiresome”;  for  the  pronouns  obviously  indicate  the  persons 
spoken  of. 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  person  is  indicated  by  a  sub¬ 
class  of  pronouns  (personal  pronouns)  and  by  the  inflection  of 
verbs.  In  English,  inflectional  endings  have  withered  until  the 
verb  (aside  from  the  verb  "to  be”)  indicates  person  only  in  one 
form,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  ("He 
sings”) .  The  personal  pronouns  have  also  been  somewhat  simpli¬ 
fied,  but  they  still  indicate  clearly  the  three  persons  and  also  make 
distinctions  of  case,  number,  and  gender. 


52.  Forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun 

Modern  English  uses  the  following  forms  as  personal  pronouns. 


1st  Person 

2nd  Person 

3rd  Person 

Singular 

Singular 

Singular 

Nominative: 

I 

you 

he,  she,  it 

Genitive: 

my,  mine 

your,  yours 

his,  her,  hers,  its 

Objective: 

me 

you 

him,  her,  it 

Plural 

Plural 

Plural 

Nominative: 

we 

you 

they 

Genitive: 

our,  ours 

your,  yours 

their,  theirs 

Objective: 

us 

you 

them 

The  genitives,  like  the  genitives  of  nouns,  usually  function  as 
adjectives,  though  they  are  sometimes  used  substantively.  Their 
forms  and  substantive  functions  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
their  adjective  functions  in  the  next. 

The  list  of  personal  pronouns  shows  many  discrepancies  and 
irregularities.  There  is  something  illogical  in  listing  we,  our ,  ours, 
us  as  first  person  pronouns,  since  these  words  indicate  not  only 
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the  person  speaking  but  also  some  other  or  others.  The  third 
person  masculine  and  neuter  singulars  differ  from  all  the  other 
persons  and  numbers  in  having  only  one  form  for  the  genitive. 
Only  the  third  person  singular  distinguishes  gender.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  there  is  no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural. 


53.  Trend  Toward  Simplification  of  Forms 

The  general  tendency  of  the  personal  pronoun  has  been  to  elim¬ 
inate  forms;  this  tendency  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  history  of 
the  second  person,  which  has  gone  farthest  in  simplification.  In 
Middle  English  the  following  forms  occurred: 


Nominative  : 
Genitive  : 
Objective: 


Singular 

thou 

thy,  thine 
thee 


Plural 

ye 

your,  yours 
you 


The  functional  distinctions  of  the  genitive  forms  were  not  quite 
what  they  are  at  present,  but  thou ,  thee ,  ye,  and  you  correspond  to 
I,  me ,  we ,  and  us.  Since  then  two  important  changes  have  taken 
place. 

The  first  is  the  elimination  of  the  singular  and  the  use  of  the 
plural  for  both  numbers.  This  apparently  stemmed  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  kings  to  use  the  pronouns  we /us  in  referring  to  them¬ 
selves.  Since  the  king  spoke  of  himself  in  the  plural,  it  was 
thought  polite  and  proper  to  address  him  in  the  plural.  This 
token  of  courtesy  was  then  extended  in  the  upper  classes  to  all 
those  of  superior  rank.  Then,  since  one  often  wishes  to  be  polite 
to  equals  as  well  as  to  superiors,  it  became  the  regular  second 
person  singular  pronoun  among  the  courteous.  For  a  long  time 
thou/thee  continued  to  be  used  for  communication  with  inferiors 
and  intimates.  The  situation  was  then  much  like  that  in  Modern 
French  and  German.  The  Frenchman  uses  tu  when  speaking  to 
his  wife,  his  child,  his  dog,  his  crony,  but  vous  when  speaking  to 
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those  he  knows  less  well.2  English,  however,  eventually  extended 
the  polite  form  to  all  situations ;  this  may  indicate  more  courtesy 
or  democracy  among  the  English.  At  any  rate,  the  old  singular 
has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  former  plural  now  serves  both 
numbers.  Thou,  thy ,  thine,  and  thee  are  now  used  chiefly  in  ad¬ 
dressing  God  in  prayer.  They  lingered  a  long  while  in  poetic 
language,  but  are  little  used,  except  humorously,  by  first-rate 
modern  poets. 

The  other  change  in  the  second  person  was  the  elimination  of 
ye,  the  objective  you  taking  over  both  nominative  and  objective 
functions.  When  in  language  we  make  use  of  two  closely  related 
forms,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  one  used  more  often  to 
drive  out  the  other.  In  the  second  person  the  objective  is  used  more 
frequently  than  the  nominative,  and  gradually  you  made  its  way 
into  nominative  functions  until  ye  was  no  longer  used.  This 
change  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  yet  complete 
by  the  time  of  Shakespeare;  the  King  James  Bible  ( 1611 )  ob¬ 
serves  the  old  distinction:  "Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for 
you,  and  teach  it  to  the  children  of  Israel"  ( Deuteronomy  31:19). 
The  influence  of  the  Bible  has  kept  ye  lingering  in  the  language 
of  prayer  and,  to  some  extent,  in  poetry. 

It  is  precisely  the  tendency  that  eliminated  ye  that  is  responsible 
for  such  locutions  as  the  Vulgate  "Me  and  him  will  do  it,"  "It’s 
them,  all  right."  Left  to  itself,  the  language  would  probably 
simplify  the  first  and  third  person  cases  as  the  second  person  cases 
have  been  simplified.  However,  the  efforts  of  elementary-school 
teachers  have  arrested  the  movement,  or  at  least  slowed  it  down. 

54.  Use  of  Personal  Pronoun  Forms  in  Other  Functions 

The  words  listed  above  as  personal  pronouns  do  not  always 
function  as  such.  Some  of  the  genitive  forms  are  normally  adjec- 

2  French  and  German  have  verbs  which  mean  "to  use  the  singular  pronoun”: 
tutoyer  and  duzen.  It  is  a  social  blunder  to  tutoyer  or  duzen  someone  you  don’t 
know  very  well — particularly  someone  of  the  opposite  sex. 
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tives  (see  Sections  56-57),  and  we  have  seen  that  some  of  the 
nominative  forms  may  become  nouns  ("He’s  a  she").  They  and 
you  may  be  used  as  indefinite  pronouns,  as  explained  in  Section 
83.  Otherwise  these  forms  are  fairly  stable  as  personal  pronouns, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  it.  It  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
expressions  without  reference  to  person  or  things:  "It  is  morn* 
ing,”  "It  is  hot,”  "It’s  a  long  way  to  Kalamazoo,”  "It’s  hard  to 
dislike  Melrose,”  "A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  whooping  it  up.” 
These  special  uses  of  it  are  explained  in  Sections  230-233.  When 
it  refers  to  clauses  or  to  verbal  ideas,  it  is  considered  a  personal 
pronoun:  "He  works  hard,  and  he  shows  it." 


55.  Nominative  and  Objective  Case 

The  forms  I /me,  we /us,  he /him,  she /her,  they /them,  and  the 
relative  who / whom  are  the  only  English  words  which  preserve 
the  distinction  between  nominative  and  objective  case.  Were  it 
not  for  these  forms,  the  words  nominative  and  objective  would  be 
entirely  superfluous  in  an  account  of  Modern  English  grammar. 

Except  in  Vulgate  English,  the  correspondence  between  func¬ 
tion  and  case  forms  is  generally  as  follows:  the  nominative  is 
used  when  the  pronoun  is  subject  of  a  verb,  subjective  comple¬ 
ment,  nominative  absolute,  or  the  appositive  of  a  noun  in  any  of 
these  functions;3  the  objective  is  used  when  the  pronoun  is  the 
object  of  a  verb,  verbal,  or  preposition,  objective  complement, 
subject  or  complement  of  an  infinitive,  or  the  appositive  of  a 
noun  in  any  of  these  functions.  These  locutions  may  be  illustrated: 

Nominative 

Subject: 

He  is  handsome.  They  knew  what  they  wanted. 

3  It  is  sometimes  said  that  pronouns  used  in  direct  address  are  nominative. 
Perhaps  they  are,  but  the  only  pronoun  used  in  direct  address  today  is  you,  which 
does  not  distinguish  nominative  and  objective.  In  the  old  second  person  singular, 
thou  was  used  for  this  function  rather  than  thee. 
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Subjective  Complement: 

It  is  he. 

Nominative  Absolute: 

They  having  come  early,  we  were  not  ready. 

Appositive: 

Roger,  he  of  whom  I  was  just  speaking,  is  coming  toward  us. 

Objective 

Object  of  a  Verb: 

Virginia  divorced  him. 

Object  of  a  Verbal: 

Seeing  her ,  I  felt  ten  years  younger. 

Object  of  a  Preposition: 

Are  you  coming  with  me  ? 

Objective  Complement: 

At  first  I  thought  her  him. 

Subject  of  an  Infinitive: 

We  want  him  to  come. 

Complement  of  an  Infinitive: 

I  didn’t  expect  the  winner  to  be  me. 

This  system  is  given  as  unalterable  law  in  most  school  gram¬ 
mars,  but  it  is  only  a  very  general  description,  requiring  more  or 
less  qualification,  depending  on  the  level  of  usage  being  con¬ 
sidered.  The  nominative  is  stable  in  the  function  of  subject  on  all 
levels  except  Vulgate.  Such  an  expression  as  "Me  and  Stanley 
will  do  it”  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  speaker  was  not 
educated.  In  the  subjective  complement  function,  the  nominative 
is  generally  used  on  levels  other  than  Vulgate,  but  there  are 
several  exceptions.  In  the  first  person  the  objective  is  regularly 
used  after  "to  be”  except,  perhaps,  in  Choice  Written,  where  the 
construction  does  not  often  occur.  "It’s  I,”  "It’s  we”  would  sound 
unnatural  and  affected  to  many  careful  speakers,  who  would  say 
instead  "It’s  me,”  "It’s  us.”  In  the  third  person,  the  objective  is 
avoided  on  some  levels,  "It’s  he,”  "It’s  they”  being  preferred 
to  "It’s  him,”  "It’s  them.”  The  objective  forms  are  often  heard  in 
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General  Spoken  English,  however,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  de¬ 
note  illiteracy.  Personal  pronouns  almost  never  occur  after  link¬ 
ing  verbs  other  than  the  verb  "to  be.” 

The  problem  of  what  case  to  use  in  the  nominative  absolute 
construction  is  almost  wholly  academic,  because  the  personal 
pronouns  very  seldom  occur  in  that  construction,  even  in  Choice 
Written.  These  pronouns  are  uncommon  also  as  appositives,  with 
the  result  that  most  well-educated  speakers  would  be  in  doubt 
about  which  form  to  use  and  would  probably  alter  the  sentence 
to  avoid  the  question. 

The  tendency  of  the  language  is  to  eliminate  the  nominative 
forms  in  favor  of  the  objective;  consequently,  the  objective  forms 
are  fairly  stable  in  the  functions  listed,  even  in  Vulgate.  A  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  that  the  pronouns  are  seldom  used  as  objective  comple¬ 
ments  and  not  very  often  as  complements  of  infinitives.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  trend  is  the  tendency  to  use  the  nominative  in  such 
locutions  as  "between  you  and  I.”  This  apparently  results  from 
an  excessive  zeal  for  correctness.  The  student  is  scolded  for  using 
me  instead  of  I  in  subject  and  subjective  complement  functions, 
and  he  assumes  that  I  must  be  the  correct  form  in  all  doubtful 
circumstances. 


56.  Genitive  Case 

The  two  forms  of  the  genitive  (my /mine,  our/ ours,  your / yours, 
her /hers,  their / theirs')  are  now  differentiated  according  to  func¬ 
tion.  My,  our,  your,  her,  their  are  used  when  the  word  functions 
as  an  adjective:  my  car,  your  trouble,  her  nerve;  mine,  ours,  yours , 
hers,  theirs  are  used  when  the  word  is  a  substantive:  "That  car  is 
mine,"  "That’s  hers,  isn’t  it?”  " Theirs  hasn’t  come  yet.”  In  Mid¬ 
dle  English  the  distinction  was  different.  The  first  and  second 
person  singulars  were  the  first  genitives  to  develop  double  forms. 
Earlier  there  had  been  a  single  form  ending  in  -n  (min,  thin). 
This  was  used  in  both  the  adjective  and  the  pronoun  function: 
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"He  stole  mine  horse,”  "The  horse  is  mine!'  In  Middle  English 
the  -n  was  dropped  in  the  adjective  function  before  consonants 
(mi  nose,  thi  steward )  but  retained  before  vowels  (min  eyes,  thin 
ankle') .  The  -n  form  continued  to  serve  in  the  pronoun  function  in 
all  circumstances,  and  it  was  used  in  the  adjective  function  as  late 
as  Shakespeare’s  time.  We  are  still  familiar  with  examples  from 
Elizabethan  English:  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,”  "Cover 
her  face;  mine  eyes  dazzle;  she  died  young.”  Eventually  the 
present  differentiation  came  to  be  observed:  the  -n  form  used  as 
pronoun  and  the  n-less  form  as  adjective. 

In  Old  English  the  genitives  of  the  other  pronouns  were  the 
equivalents  of  Modern  our ,  your ,  his ,  her ,  their.  These  then  de¬ 
veloped  an  -s  form,  apparently  by  analogy  with  the  double  geni¬ 
tive  of  nouns.  That  is,  speakers  came  to  say  "a  friend  of  hers" 
instead  of  "a  friend  of  her"  because  they  were  used  to  saying  "a 
friend  of  Mary’s”  rather  than  "a  friend  of  Mary.”  The  s  form 
was  extended  to  all  situations  in  which  the  genitive  occurred  as  a 
pronoun,  and  thus  ours ,  yours ,  hers ,  theirs  came  to  parallel  mine 
and  thine.  His  and  the  later  its  did  not  develop  double  forms  be¬ 
cause  they  ended  in  s  to  begin  with.4 

57.  Uses  of  the  Pronoun  Forms  of  the  Genitive 

Perhaps  the  most  common  function  of  the  genitive  pronouns 
is  that  of  subjective  complement:  "The  fault  is  mine ,”  "It  was 
hers ,  all  right,”  "It  must  have  been  theirs."  These  forms  also  occur 
frequently  in  the  double  genitive  construction,  "a  friend  of  mine," 
"that  voice  of  hers"  (Sec.  38).  In  addition,  genitive  pronouns 
sometimes  occur  in  most  other  substantive  functions: 

Subject: 

I  thought  my  geraniums  were  pretty,  but  yours  are  prettier.  (Note 

that  this  cannot  be  explained  as  an  ellipsis  of  geraniums  in  the 

4  In  the  south  of  England,  genitives  used  as  pronouns  developed  an  -n  form 
instead  of  an  -s  form:  ourn,  yourn,  hisn,  hern,  theirn  instead  of  ours,  yours,  his, 
hers,  theirs.  The  -n  forms  are  still  heard  in  some  American  dialects. 
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second  clause,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  "yours  gera¬ 
niums.’’) 

Object: 

They  lost  all  their  money,  so  we  gave  them  ours. 

Object  of  a  Preposition: 

I  prefer  your  company  to  theirs. 

Appositive  : 

He  picked  up  a  hammer  ( mine ,  as  it  chanced)  and  struck  me  on  the 
head. 

Subject  of  an  Infinitive: 

The  Millers  sent  their  little  boy  to  camp,  but  we  don’t  want  ours 
to  go. 

58.  Anomalies  in  the  Use  of  the  Three  Persons 

The  three  grammatical  persons  correspond  closely  to  the  real- 
life  concept  of  three  possible  subjects  of  discourse — a  speaker,  a 
person  spoken  to,  someone  or  something  else.  However,  some 
interesting  anomalies  occur. 

The  first  person  plural  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  singular. 
The  most  common  such  use  in  Modern  English  is  the  so-called 
editorial  we ,  in  which  a  writer  self-effacingly  uses  we /us  to  avoid 
the  seeming  egoism  of  the  singular  pronoun.  In  former  times 
kings  also  used  the  plural,  on  formal  occasions,  when  referring 
to  themselves;  Shakespeare  furnishes  illustrations  of  this  "royal 


Know  we  have  divided 
In  three  our  kingdom;  and  ’tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 

Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths  while  we 
Unburthen’d  crawl  toward  death.  (Lear) 

The  usage  extends  to  compound  personal  pronouns,  producing 
the  anomalous  ourself :  "Now  for  ourself  and  for  this  time  of 
meeting.”  (Claudius,  in  Hamlet.) 
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The  first  person  plural  is  also  used  in  place  of  the  second  per¬ 
son,  for  example  in  wheedling  children:  "Don’t  we  want  to  eat 
our  oatmeal  so  we’ll  grow  big  and  strong?’’  Sometimes  it  is  used 
for  sarcastic  effect:  "Aren’t  we  getting  just  a  trifle  insolent, 
Carruthers?’’ 

In  addressing  others  we  may  avoid  the  second  person  pronoun 
and  use  instead  nouns  and  third  person  pronouns.  Love  language 
sometimes  uses  this  device:  "Is  my  own  lover  angry  at  her  Wig- 
gums?  Doesn’t  she  trust  him?”  etc. 

Nouns  are  commonly  substituted  for  first  person  pronouns. 
Thus  an  author  instead  of  using  1  or  the  editorial  we  may  refer  to 
himself  as  "the  writer,”  "the  present  writer,”  "this  reporter,” 
"your  correspondent,”  etc.  Sometimes  we  seek  emphasis  by  using 
nouns  instead  of  pronouns  to  refer  to  ourselves:  "Go  on  a  blind 
date?  Not  this  hoy\ ”  "This  baby”  is  often  used  in  such  situations. 
We  sometimes  refer  to  persons  of  rank  by  the  title  preceded  by 
the  word  your:  "Your  Majesty,”  "Your  Excellency,”  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  English  has  not  followed  the  practice  of  some  European 
languages  of  extending  this  third  person  use  to  general  deferen¬ 
tial  conversation.  (Cf.  French  "Qu’est-ce  que  Monsieur  veut  que 
je  fasse?” — "What  does  Monsieur  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

59.  Compound  Personal  Pronouns 

The  genitives  my ,  our ,  your ,  her  and  the  objectives  him ,  it,  and 
them  combine  with  the  words  r elf  and  selves  to  form  compound 
personal  pronouns:  myself ,  ourselves ,  yourself ,  yourselves ,  her¬ 
self,  himself ,  itself ,  themselves.  In  addition  we  have  ourself  from 
the  "royal”  or  "editorial  ’  we,  and  in  older  English  the  second 
person  singular  thyself.  In  Vulgate  hiss  elf  and  their  selves  are 
common;  these  are  partly  survivals  from  older  English  and  partly 
new  formations  by  analogy  with  myself ,  herself,  etc.  Similar  con¬ 
structions  occur  with  another  word  between  the  two  elements  of 
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the  compound:  "Did  you  do  it  your  own  self?"  "I  was  chiefly 
worried  about  her  own  dear  self.”  These  combinations,  however, 
are  best  considered  not  as  pronouns  but  as  the  noun  self  plus 
modifiers.  Notice  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  "him  own  self,"  "it 
own  self,"  "one  own  self." 

The  compound  personal  pronouns  function  chiefly  as  reflexives 
and  intensifies,  though  they  occur  also  in  other  functions. 

60.  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  as  Reflexives 

It  is  more  common  to  speak  simply  of  reflexive  pronouns,  but 
there  is  no  difference  in  form  between  these  pronouns  used  as 
reflexives  and  used  otherwise. 

A  reflexive  is  a  pronoun  that  shows  the  action  of  the  verb 
returning  to  the  subject  instead  of  passing  to  some  other  object. 
Hence,  in  a  reflexive  construction  the  subject  and  object  of  the 
verb  are  the  same.  This  construction  is  common  with  a  great  many 
English  verbs:  "I  hurt  myself,"  "You  outsmarted  yourself,"  "We 
enjoyed  ourselves,"  "He  killed  himself,"  "She  disengaged  her¬ 
self,"  "It  turns  itself  off,"  "They  offered  themselves."  Often  we 
can  choose  whether  to  express  the  reflexive  or  not:  "I  washed" 
or  "I  washed  myself";  "Behave”  or  "Behave  yourself";  "He 
stopped"  or  "He  stopped  himself." 

Sometimes  the  reflexive  is  used  after  a  preposition,  but  often 
a  simple  personal  pronoun  is  preferred:  "Throw  the  blanket  over 
you”  or  "over  yourself";  "He  got  the  jam  all  over  him”  or  "all 
over  himself";  "He  was  beside  himself"  but  "He  wandered  the 
fields  with  the  dog  beside  him."  Sentences  like  the  last  two  have 
suggested  the  generalization  that  the  reflexive  is  used  when  the 
preposition  is  figurative,  but  the  simple  personal  pronoun  when 
the  preposition  is  literal. 

Normally  a  reflexive  pronoun  occurs  in  the  same  clause  with 
its  governing  substantive.  For  example,  one  says,  "I  knew  there 
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would  be  trouble  between  Mark  and  me”  (not  "between  Mark 
and  myself”).  But  see  Section  62. 

61 .  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  as  Intensifies 

We  may  take  as  illustrating  the  type  the  sentence  "She  herself 
embroidered  the  rug.”  This  herself  would  be  called  an  intensify¬ 
ing  pronoun  by  some  grammarians  and  an  intensifying  adjective 
by  others.  Either  term  is  possible,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
definitions  used  in  this  book.  Herself  is  an  adjective  if  we  take  it 
as  a  modifier  describing  she;  it  is  a  pronoun  if  we  take  it  as  an 
appositive  renaming  the  subject. 

The  intensifying  pronouns  (or  adjectives)  may  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  either  nouns  or  pronouns.  They  often  appear  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  governing  substantive:  "I  myself  saw  him,” 
"You  yourself  proved  the  contrary,”  "Be  sure  you  give  the  papers 
to  Flannegan  himself,”  "The  soldiers  themselves  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on.”  But  often  the  intensifier  follows  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance:  "I  saw  the  mayor  myself,”  "You  proved  the  con¬ 
trary  yourself,”  "The  soldiers  don’t  know  what’s  going  on  them¬ 
selves.” 

62.  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  Used  Otherwise 

On  some  levels  of  usage  and  in  some  dialects  the  compound 
personal  pronouns  appear  as  regular  (non-reflexive)  objects  and 
even  as  subjects:  "He  gave  the  sandwiches  to  Roger  and  myself,” 
"Myself  and  Flintley  were  there.”  Neither  of  these  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  stylish  English,  though  sentences  like  the  former  are  now 
and  then  heard  in  General  Spoken  English.  In  some  constructions 
expressing  alternatives  the  compound  pronoun  as  simple  object 
is  nearly  inevitable,  even  in  Choice  Written:  "The  Colonel  has 
asked  that  requests  for  information  be  referred  to  the  War  Office 
rather  than  to  himself.” 
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63.  Reciprocal  Pronouns 

The  forms  each  other  and  one  another  are  similar  in  function 
to  the  reflexives.  Compare: 

He  admires  himself. 

They  admire  each  other. 

They  admire  one  another. 

The  difference  is  that  each  other  and  one  another  express  a 
mutual,  or  reciprocated,  relationship  and  hence  are  to  be  listed 
separately  as  reciprocal  pronouns.  In  older  English  the  idea  in 
"They  admired  each  other"  would  have  been  expressed:  "Each 
admired  other,”  later  "Each  admired  the  other,”  then  "They  ad¬ 
mired,  each  the  other,”  Anally  "They  admired  each  other.”  Now 
we  feel  each  other  as  a  simple  object  of  admired. 

Each  other  and  one  another  are  now  felt  so  much  as  units  that 
they  form  genitives:  "at  each  other’s  house,”  "washing  one  an¬ 
other’s  clothes.”  They  may  also  serve  as  objects  of  prepositions: 
"They  won’t  talk  to  one  another,”  "They  stay  away  from  each 
other.”  Only  in  Vulgate,  however,  do  they  occur  as  subjects: 
"They  wondered  what  each  other  would  do.” 

Some  speakers  use  each  other  in  reference  to  two  and  one  an¬ 
other  in  reference  to  more  than  two.  Usage  varies  so  much,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  can  hardly  call  this  a  general  tendency. 

64.  Forms  of  the  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  forms  who ,  whose ,  whom ,  and  which  may  function  either 
as  definite  relative  pronouns,  as  indeflnite  relative  pronouns,  or 
as  interrogative  pronouns.  Although  each  of  these  categories  has 
other  forms  also,  the  distinguishing  of  the  several  groups  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  observing  syntactic  characteristics.  It  may  be 
useful,  before  examining  the  categories  in  detail,  to  see  a  list  of 
the  forms  used.  The  word  whose ,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
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pronoun,  is  like  my,  her ,  etc.,  in  that  it  usually  functions  as  an 
adjective. 


Definite  Relatives 

who  (whose,  whom) 

which 

that 

as 

but 


Indefinite  Relatives 
who  (whose,  whom) 
which 
whoever 
whosoever 
whichever 
whichsoever 
what 
whatever 
whatsoever 


Interrogatives 
who  (whose,  whom) 
which 
what 


65.  Definite  Relative  Pronouns 

The  peculiarities  of  definite  relative  pronouns  are  syntactic: 
they  do  the  double  duty  of  serving  as  subject  or  object  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  and  also  connecting  the  subordinate  clause  to  a 
substantive  or  idea  in  another  clause.  For  example,  in  the  sentence 
"The  man  who  came  in  last  was  Uncle  Fred,”  the  definite  rela¬ 
tive  who  serves  as  subject  in  the  subordinate  clause  who  came  in 
last\  it  also  connects  this  clause  to  the  noun  man ,  the  subject  of 
the  main  clause,  The  man  .  .  .  was  Uncle  Fred.  Hence  relative 
pronouns  have  something  of  the  nature  of  conjunctions.  The  noun 
(or  idea)  to  which  the  relative  joins  the  subordinate  clause  is  the 
antecedent  of  the  relative.  The  subordinate  clause  is  always  an 
adjective  clause,  modifying  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun. 

Elementary  books  usually  list  the  relative  pronouns  as  who , 
whose ,  whom ,  which ,  and  that ,  illustrated  thus: 

Who:  The  man  who  came  in  last  was  Uncle  Fred. 

Whose:  Do  you  know  the  man  whose  horse  finished  last  ? 

Whom:  The  man  whom  the  police  questioned  was  H.  C.  Mulroy. 
Which:  The  Miller  house,  which  was  sold  recently,  was  built  in  1694. 
That:  I  met  a  girl  that  I  had  known  in  college. 

Whose ,  when  it  is  a  definite  relative,  is  always  an  adjective  rather 
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than  a  pronoun.  In  the  sentence  given  it  is  relative  in  that  it  con¬ 
nects  its  subordinate  clause  to  the  word  man;  it  is  adjectival  in 
that  it  modifies  horse. 

The  words  but  and  as  may  serve  as  relative  pronouns: 

There  was  not  a  man  among  them  but  hoped  to  get  out  alive.  ( But 
refers  to  the  noun  man  and  connects  it  to  the  subordinate  clause;  in 
the  subordinate  clause  but  is  subject  of  the  verb  hoped.  As  a  relative 
pronoun  but  occurs  only  with  a  negative  antecedent  ( not  a 
man ) . 

The  ineptitude  of  the  recruits  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
(As  refers  to  the  antecedent  such;  in  its  own  clause  as  serves  as 
subject  of  the  verb  might.) 

66.  Antecedents  of  Relative  Pronouns 

Most  commonly,  relative  pronouns  refer  to  substantive  ante¬ 
cedents — nouns  or  pronouns:  "the  man  who  called,"  "the  light 
that  failed,"  " he  of  whom  I  spoke,"  " those  who  wish  to  go,"  etc. 
But  the  relative  which  often  has  as  its  antecedent  a  clause,  sen¬ 
tence,  or  verbal  idea.  This  usage  is  usually  deprecated  by  purists, 
and  it  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  ambiguity  and  woolliness  of 
poor  writing,  but  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  citadels  of  Choice 
Written  English: 

.  .  .  having  in  mind  getting  it  rendered  into  comprehensible  lay 
English  by  some  authority  on  the  subject  of  marine  insurance,  which 
we  have  since  done.  ("Talk  of  the  Town,”  New  Yorker ) 

It  may  not  be  dignified  to  be  a  rat,  but  many  of  the  ships  are  sinking, 
which  is  not  dignified  either.  .  .  .  (E.  M.  Forster,  Haj'per’s) 

The  pieces  in  this  book  written  two  years  ago  have  lost  little  of 
their  freshness,  which  suggests  the  author’s  caliber  as  a  reporter. 
(Charles  J.  Rolo,  Atlantic ) 

They  addressed  one  another  as  "Sir!”  and  debated  academic  issues 
as  if  something  depended  on  it — which  sufficiently  shows  how  little 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  "academic.”  ("R.  W. 
Emerson,  Secundus,”  American  Scholar) 
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67.  Functions  of  Relatives  Within  Their  Clauses 

Within  the  subordinate  clause  the  relative  pronoun  may  serve 
as  subject  or  object  of  the  verb  or  as  object  of  a  preposition: 

Subject: 

I  trust  no  man  who  does  not  love  his  mother. 

Our  main  fear,  which  grew  as  the  night  wore  on,  was  that  the  fire 
would  reach  the  ammunition. 

The  trees  that  once  grew  here  have  been  used  to  build  coffins. 

There  was  no  member  of  the  family  hut  was  willing  to  help  Elvira. 
The  position  of  the  troops  was  the  same  as  had  been  reported  earlier. 
Object  of  a  Verb: 

An  old  man  whom  my  father  had  known  wrote  to  us. 

The  snake,  which  Felix  had  not  quite  killed,  crawled  slowly  away. 
Object  of  a  Preposition: 

The  second  boy,  to  whom  the  name  Hartleyburke  had  been  given, 
had  a  prodigious  memory. 

I  have  no  shovel  with  which  to  dig. 

Note  that  when  the  relative  is  object  of  the  verb  the  normal  Eng¬ 
lish  word  order  (subject- verb-object)  is  altered,  the  object  com¬ 
ing  before  the  subject.  Compare  "My  father  had  known  him"  and 
" whom  my  father  had  known."  When  the  relative  is  object  of  a 
preposition,  we  often  have  the  option  of  putting  the  preposition 
either  before  the  relative  or  at  the  end  of  the  clause: 

This  is  the  pen  with  which  he  signed  the  contract. 

This  is  the  pen  which  he  signed  the  contract  with. 

The  man  to  whom  the  money  was  sent  absconded  with  it. 

The  man  whom  the  money  was  sent  to  absconded  with  it. 

However,  it  is  more  usual,  when  the  preposition  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  clause,  to  omit  the  relative  altogether:  "This  is  the 
pen  he  signed  the  contract  with,"  "The  man  the  money  was  sent 
to  absconded  with  it."  Hardly  anyone  nowadays  proclaims  the 
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"rule”  that  a  sentence  should  not  end  with  a  preposition,  but  it 
may  be  of  curious  interest  to  note  that  "This  is  the  pen  he  signed 
the  contract  with”  does  not  break  the  rule  anyway,  since  with  is 
an  adverb,  not  a  preposition,  when  the  object  is  omitted. 

68.  Differentiation  of  Who ,  Which ,  and  That 

Who,  which ,  and  that  were  not  used  as  relative  pronouns  in 
Old  English.  In  Early  Middle  English,  the  relative  that  came  to  be 
used,  referring  to  both  persons  and  things,  as  it  still  does  in 
Modern  English.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  w hie h  came  to  be  used 
as  a  relative,  mostly  with  reference  to  things  but  sometimes  with 
a  person  as  antecedent:  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.”  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  interrogative  pronoun  who  came  into 
general  use  as  a  relative  with  reference  to  persons.  The  normal 
present-day  English  usage  is  this: 

Who  is  used  with  reference  to  persons. 

Which  is  used  with  reference  to  beings  other  than  persons  and  to 

things. 

That  is  used  with  reference  to  either  persons  or  things. 

Note  that  who  cannot  easily  refer  to  animals;  "a  dog  whom  we 
named  Bowser”  sounds  faintly  ludicrous. 

A  further  differentiation  of  the  three  pronouns  concerns  punc¬ 
tuation.  If  the  subordinate  clause  points  out  which  of  several 
possibilities  is  meant,  it  is  called  restrictive.  For  example,  in  the 
following  the  who  clause  restricts  the  meaning  of  man :  "The  man 
who  called  while  you  were  out  left  a  message.”  If  the  clause 
merely  gives  additional  information  about  the  antecedent,  it  is 
called  nonrestrictive :  "Mr.  Smith,  who  called  while  you  were  out, 
left  a  message.”  In  writing,  nonrestrictive  clauses  are  set  off  with 
commas,  but  restrictive  clauses  are  not.  Who ,  which ,  and  that  are 
used  in  this  connection  as  follows:  Who  is  used  with  either  re¬ 
strictive  or  nonrestrictive  clauses: 
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The  man  who  called  while  you  were  out  left  a  message 
Mr.  Smith,  who  called  while  you  were  out,  left  a  message. 

Which  is  used  with  either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive  clauses, 
more  commonly  with  the  latter: 

The  package  which  I  forgot  to  mail  was  for  Scott. 

The  Miller  house,  which  was  built  in  1694,  contains  no  plumbing. 

That  is  used  only  with  restrictive  clauses: 

The  package  that  I  forgot  to  mail  was  for  Scott. 

That  could  not  be  substituted  in  the  Miller  sentence  above, 
because  the  clause  is  clearly  nonrestrictive.  This  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment;  in  eighteenth-century  novels  that  occurs  abundantly 
in  nonrestrictive  clauses. 

When  the  relative  pronoun  is  object  of  a  preposition,  only 
which  and  whom  are  used;  that  is  impossible: 

the  man  with  whom  we  dined 

the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed 

69.  Who  and  Whom 

Who  is  one  of  six  English  words  preserving  an  objective  form, 
the  others  being  five  personal  pronouns  discussed  above.  Whom  is 
less  firmly  embedded  in  the  language,  however,  than  any  of  the 
personal  pronoun  forms.  Probably  some  educated  speakers  of 
English  live  long  and  happy  lives  without  ever  letting  the  word 
pass  their  lips.  Whom  is  strongest,  of  course,  in  Choice  Written 
English,  where  it  is  used  regularly  according  to  handbook  pre¬ 
cepts.  It  is  used  more  sparingly  in  Choice  Spoken  English;  many 
radio  announcers,  for  example,  avoid  it  altogether;  possibly  they 
feel  that  the  average  radio  audience  would  find  it  too  hoity-toity. 
In  General  Written  English  it  is  avoided  more  often  than  not,  and 
it  is  seldom  heard  in  General  Spoken  English. 

Those  who  avoid  definite  whom  do  so  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
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may  use  the  nominative  form,  even  though  the  pronoun  is  an 
object: 

a  fellow  who  we  used  to  know 
a  girl  who  I  used  to  go  with 

Or,  and  this  is  more  common,  they  simply  omit  the  relative: 

a  fellow  we  used  to  know 
a  girl  I  used  to  go  with 

These  last  two  sentences  are  not  incorrect,  even  by  the  standards 
of  Choice  Written  English,  and  it  is  no  doubt  this  possibility  of 
omitting  the  relative  when  it  serves  as  object  that  is  eliminating 
whom  from  the  language.  Note  that  when  the  preposition  comes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  whom  is  inevitable;  the  language 
will  not  tolerate  "a  girl  with  who  I  used  to  go.  ...” 

In  one  construction  whom  is  sometimes  used  for  who  when  the 
pronoun  is  subject: 

a  boy  whom  we  thought  had  been  invited 

The  relative  here  functions  as  subject  of  had  been ,  and  orthodox 
grammar  calls  for  who.  Some  grammarians5  justify  the  use  of 
whom  on  syntactic  grounds,  saying  that  the  language  shrinks  from 
two  nominatives  in  a  row,  that  the  relative  clause  is  felt  as  an 
object  of  the  interpolated  verb,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  relative 
clause  is  properly  put  into  the  objective  case.  This  is  probably  true 
historically;  but  today,  when  many  speakers  are  uncertain  of  the 
use  of  whom ,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  they  blunder  into  it 
in  this  construction  because  they  are  overanxious  to  be  correct. 

70.  Definite  Relative  Adverbs 

The  adverbs  when  and  where  and  a  few  others  are  sometimes 
used  in  constructions  similar  to  those  involving  relative  pronouns: 

0  Mainly  Jespersen.  See  his  Philosophy  of  Grammar ,  Appendix. 
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There  was  a  time  when  he  would  not  have  minded. 

Is  that  the  house  where  Willigan  was  born  ? 

We  returned  to  the  spot  whence  we  had  started. 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  admitted. 

These  words  are  like  relative  pronouns  in  some  respects:  they 
refer  to  a  preceding  substantive  and  they  link  that  substantive  to 
a  subordinate  clause.  They  differ  in  their  function  in  the  subor¬ 
dinate  clause,  for  they  function  as  adverbs,  modifying  the  verbs, 
whereas  the  relative  pronouns  serve  as  substantives.  Compare  "the 
place  where  he  died”  and  "the  place  at  which  he  died.”  Both 
where  and  which  refer  to  the  antecedent  place ,  and  both  serve  as 
connectives.  But  within  the  subordinate  clause,  where  modifies  the 
verb  died ,  while  which  functions  as  object  of  the  preposition  at , 
the  whole  prepositional  phrase  modifying  the  verb  died. 

71 .  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns 

The  pronouns  who ,  whose ,  whom ,  which ,  what  and  their  com¬ 
pounds  with  -ever  and  -soever  may  function  as  indefinite  relative 
pronouns.  An  indefinite  relative  differs  from  a  definite  relative 
principally  in  having  no  antecedent.  Compare  the  following  two 
sentences: 

Definite:  I  knew  the  lad  who  broke  the  record. 

Indefinite:  I  knew  who  broke  the  record. 

In  the  first  sentence,  who  refers  to  an  antecedent,  lad.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence,  who ,  though  it  joins  the  two  clauses,  has  no  ante^ 
cedent.  A  second  distinction  is  that  definite  relatives  occur  only 
in  adjective  clauses,  since  the  clause  always  modifies  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  pronoun.  Indefinite  relatives  introduce  noun  clauses 
— i.e.,  clauses  which  function  as  subjects  or  objects  of  verbs  or 
objects  of  prepositions — or,  occasionally,  adverb  clauses.  All  of 
these  may  be  illustrated: 
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Indefinite  Relative  Introducing  a  Clause  That  Is  Subject  of  a 
Verb: 

Whatever  he  does  is  done  well.  ( Whatever  is  an  indefinite  relative, 
object  of  does;  whatever  he  does  is  subject  of  is  done.') 

Whoever  comes  will  be  welcome.  ( Whoever  is  an  indefinite  rela¬ 
tive,  subject  of  comes ;  whoever  comes  is  subject  of  will  be.) 

What  I  think  doesn’t  seem  to  matter.  ( What  is  an  indefinite  relative, 
object  of  think ;  what  1  think  is  subject  of  doesn’t  seem.) 

Who  makes  no  foe  will  never  make  a  friend.  ( Who  is  an  indefinite 
relative,  subject  of  makes ;  who  makes  no  foe  is  subject  of  will  make. 
The  indefinite  pronoun  who  {whose,  whom)  can  be  illustrated  in  a 
subject  clause  only  in  archaic  English;  present-day  English  prefers 
whoever.) 

Indefinite  Relative  Introducing  a  Clause  That  Is  Object  of  a 
Verb: 

I  don’t  know  who  stole  the  meat.  {Who  is  subject  of  stole ;  who 
stole  the  meat  is  object  of  know.) 

Roger  will  follow  whoever  leads.  {Whoever  is  subject  of  leads', 
whoever  leads  is  object  of  will  follow.) 

Indefinite  Relative  Introducing  a  Clause  That  Is  Object  of  a 
Preposition: 

The  police  promised  leniency  to  whoever  would  confess.  {Whoever 
is  subject  of  would  confess ;  whoever  would  confess  is  object  of  the 
preposition  to.) 

Now  we  know  him  for  what  he  is.  {What  is  subjective  complement 
after  is;  what  he  is  is  object  of  the  preposition  for.) 

She’ll  go  with  whichever  of  the  boys  asks  her  first.  {Whichever  is 
subject  of  asks;  whichever  of  the  boys  asks  her  first  is  object  of  the 
preposition  with.) 

Indefinite  Pronoun  Introducing  an  Adverb  Clause: 

Whatever  you  do,  stay  away  from  Las  Vegas.  {Whatever  is  object 
of  do;  whatever  you  do  is  an  adverb  clause  modifying  the  main 
clause.) 

Whichever  you  decide,  1  hope  you  have  a  good  time.  {Whichever 
is  object  of  decide;  whichever  you  decide  is  an  adverb  clause  modi¬ 
fying  the  main  clause.) 
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72.  Indefinite  Relative  Whose 

Whose  is  used  similarly  to  the  other  indefinite  relatives  except 
that  within  its  own  clause  it  most  commonly  functions  as  an 
adjective: 

I  don’t  know  whose  monkey  wrench  this  is.  {Whose  modifies 
monkey  wrench.') 

But  sometimes  it  functions  as  a  substantive  similar  to  mine ,  hers , 
ours  (Sec.  57)  : 

I  don’t  know  whose  this  is.  ( Whose  functions  as  subjective  com¬ 
plement.) 

We  could  easily  tell  whose  needed  fixing.  ( Whose  is  subject  of 
needed. ) 

73.  Who  and  Whom  as  Indefinites 

The  who / whom  problem  causes  more  trouble  when  the  pro¬ 
noun  is  an  indefinite  relative  than  when  it  is  a  definite  relative. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  whereas  the  speaker  may  simply  eliminate 
the  definite  relative  when  it  is  an  object,  thus  dodging  the  issue, 
the  indefinite  relative  cannot  be  omitted.  The  speaker  must  face 
up  to  it  and  say  one  or  the  other.  The  following  usage  of  whom 
is  recommended  in  most  handbooks: 

She  knew  whom  she  wanted. 

I  saw  whom  he  was  pointing  to. 

He  remembered  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 

Hand  one  to  whomever  you  see. 

These  forms  are  all  "correct”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  analogical 
to  the  accepted  use  of  personal  pronouns.  But  the  question  of 
whether  they  conform  to  modern  usage  is  more  complicated.  All 
of  the  constructions  would  be  correct  in  Choice  Written  English, 
except  that  the  second  and  third  might  be  felt  as  awkward; 
(  probably  Choice  Written  would  substitute  definite  relative  con- 
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structions:  "I  saw  the  man  to  whom  he  was  pointing.”  In  Choice 
Spoken  and  General  Written  English  all  of  the  constructions 
occur,  but  less  frequently;  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  avoid 
the  constructions  or  to  substitute  who  for  whom.  In  General 
Spoken  English  the  third  sentence  would  probably  be  avoided  and 
who  substituted  in  the  others: 

She  knew  who  she  wanted. 

I  saw  who  he  was  pointing  to. 

Hand  one  to  whoever  you  see. 

In  one  construction  whomever  is  often  used  when  the  pronoun 
is  subject.  Consider: 

Hand  it  to  whoever  comes  in  next. 

Whoever  is  subject  of  the  verb  comes ,  the  whole  clause,  whoever 
comes  in  next,  being  object  of  the  preposition  to ,  and  so  whoever 
is  what  we  would  expect.  But  many  speakers  feel  that  the  word 
immediately  following  the  preposition  must  be  its  object  and  so 
use  whomever  against  the  rule:  "Hand  it  to  whomever  comes  in 
next.” 

74.  Indefinite  Relative  Adverbs 

There  is  a  question  whether  we  should  speak  of  indefinite  rela¬ 
tive  adverbs  corresponding  to  indefinite  relative  pronouns.  Com¬ 
pare  these: 

I  know  the  man  who  came. 

I  know  who  came. 

I  know  the  place  where  he  lives. 

I  know  where  he  lives. 

If  who  is  a  definite  relative  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence  and  an 
indefinite  relative  pronoun  in  the  second,  and  if  where  is  a  definite 
relative  adverb  in  the  third,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  call 
where  an  indefinite  relative  adverb  in  the  fourth.  Many  books  do 
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so,  listing  such  forms  as  when ,  why ,  However,  the 

category  blends  imperceptibly  with  other  connectives,  so  that  it 
seems  easier  to  treat  these  words  otherwise.  The  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  further  in  Section  201. 

75.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  forms  who ,  which ,  and  what  may  introduce  questions. 
When  they  do,  they  are  called  interrogative  pronouns: 

Who  blew  that  horn  ? 

Which  laid  the  egg? 

What  do  you  know  ? 

These  are  easily  recognized  as  interrogatives  when  they  introduce 
direct  questions,  simply  because  direct  questions  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  But  they  are  also  called  interrogative  pronouns  when  they 
introduce  indirect  questions.  Indirect  questions  are  those  which 
are  repeated  not  in  the  original  words  of  the  questioner  but  as 
rephrased  by  someone  else.  Sometimes  they  are  easy  to  recognize 
as  questions: 

He  asked  me  who  blew  the  horn. 

He  demanded  to  know  which  laid  the  egg. 

But  sometimes  they  are  not  so  easy.  Consider  these: 

I  wondered  who  blew  the  horn. 

I  might  have  guessed  who  blew  the  horn. 

I  did  guess  who  blew  the  horn. 

I  knew  who  blew  the  horn. 

We  have  here,  as  often  in  grammar,  a  continuum  rather  than  a 
sharp  demarcation  of  classes.  What  are  called  interrogative  pro¬ 
nouns  blend  imperceptibly  into  what  are  called  indefinite  rela¬ 
tives.  If  interrogative  pronouns  are  to  be  defined  as  pronouns 
that  introduce  direct  or  indirect  questions,  then  their  recognition 
will  depend  partly  on  the  student’s  ability  to  recognize  indirect 
questions;  and  one  can  distinguish  indirect  questions  from  simple 
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noun  clauses  used  as  objects  only  on  a  notional  basis,  deciding 
whether  the  verb  in  the  main  clause  does  or  does  not  imply  a 
question.  In  "I  wondered  who  blew  the  horn”  we  would  call 
who  an  interrogative  pronoun  if  we  felt  that  wondered  implied 
a  question;  otherwise  we  would  call  it  an  indefinite  relative 
pronoun. 

A  teacher  or  student  wishing  to  use  these  terms  but  to  avoid 
the  continuum6  can  do  so  only  by  altering  the  definition  of  inter¬ 
rogative  pronoun.  One  might  limit  the  term  to  pronouns  intro¬ 
ducing  direct  questions;  then  who  in  "He  asked  who  blew  the 
horn”  would  be  called  an  indefinite  relative  pronoun.  Or  one 
might  extend  the  term  to  include  who ,  which ,  and  what  whenever 
they  are  used  to  introduce  noun  clauses;  then  who  in  "I  knew  who 
blew  the  horn”  would  be  called  an  interrogative  pronoun.  Neither 
of  these  alternatives  seems  altogether  satisfactory,  but  both  have 
been  adopted  in  elementary  grammar  books. 

76.  Who  and  Whom  as  Interrogatives 

What  was  said  about  choosing  between  who  and  whom  as  in¬ 
definite  relatives  (Sec.  73)  applies  in  general  to  these  words  used 
as  interrogatives.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  interroga¬ 
tives  occur  more  often  in  ordinary  conversation  than  indefinites 
do,  and  consequently  the  patterns  become  more  firmly  set.  In 
General  Spoken  English  the  result  has  been  to  make  interrogative 
whom  impossible  to  many  speakers  who  might  use  the  form  in 
other  constructions.  In  the  college  faculty  to  which  the  writer 
belongs  "Whom  are  you  going  with?”  or  "With  whom  are  you 
going?”  would  sound  strange  enough  to  be  noticed.  ”Who  are 
you  going  with?”  is  the  regular,  and  hence  correct,  form.  In 

0  A  continuum  is  often  unpleasant  for  both  teacher  and  student,  for  it  tends  to 
evoke  argument  that  cannot  be  concluded.  But  the  continuum  is  likely  whenever 
one  must  rely  on  notional  distinctions.  Generally,  the  more  immature  the  class  the 
more  the  teacher  must  strive  for  clear-cut  definition  and  sharp  demarcation  of  cate¬ 
gories  ;  this  usually  involves  some  kind  of  falsification. 
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Choice  Written  English,  however,  the  nominative-objective  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  who  and  whom  are  regularly  observed  when  the 
pronoun  is  interrogative. 

77.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

Elementary  books  usually  name  this  and  that ,  with  the  plurals 
these  and  those,  as  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  which  are  defined 
as  pronouns  which  point  out  persons  or  things.  The  definition  is 
not  very  good,  because  all  pronouns  point  out,  more  or  less,  but 
it  is  hard  to  improve  on  it.  Pointing  is  indeed  basic  to  the  demon¬ 
stratives,  and  when  we  use  them  in  speech  we  often  actually  point: 

"This  is  the  one  I  want.”  (points  to  a  watch  band) 

"Look  at  that\ ”  (points  to  man  chasing  dog) 

"I  like  these."  (points  to  flower  arrangement) 

"I’ll  take  those.”  (points  to  a  pair  of  shoes) 

In  writing,  demonstratives  point,  in  a  figurative  sense,  sometimes 
to  antecedents  that  precede: 

He  next  told  a  story  about  his  war  experiences.  That  was  too  much 
for  me.  (points  either  to  story  or  to  his  telling  it) 

The  Commerce  Department  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  prunes.  Farmers 
should  read  this  carefully,  (points  to  bulletin ) 

Sometimes  the  demonstrative  points  to  a  following  antecedent: 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  No  one  ever  got  rich  raising  prunes. 

Perhaps  our  recognition  of  demonstratives  is  mainly  negative: 
we  know  that  they  are  somehow  different  from  other  recognizable 
pronoun  classes.  They  have  something  in  common  with  personal 
pronouns  (note  that  in  the  "Commerce  Department’’  sentence  it 
might  be  substituted  for  this ) ,  but  they  do  not,  like  the  personal 
pronouns,  distinguish  person,  gender,  and  case.  They  are  different 
from  the  relatives  in  that  they  do  not  serve  as  connectives  and 
different  from  the  interrogatives  in  that  they  do  not  ask  questions. 
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Our  greatest  problem  lies  in  distinguishing  demonstratives 
from  indefinites.  Most  books  list  such  forms  as  both ,  such ,  all, 
each ,  half,  as  indefinite  pronouns.  But  a  few  grammarians  (nota¬ 
bly  Professor  Curme)  call  these  words  and  some  others  demon¬ 
stratives.  Indeed,  such  words  are  not  very  indefinite,  whereas  they 
do  seem  to  point,  rather  as  this ,  that ,  those  point.  On  the 

other  hand,  they  differ  importantly  from  this , 
both  in  meaning  and  in  syntax. 

Our  trouble  seems  to  be  rooted  in  terminology.  We  are  given 
the  terms  demonstrative  and  indefinite ,  and  so  we  try  to  see  either 
demonstration  or  indefiniteness  in  a  group  of  borderline  words 
which  disclose  neither.  The  solution  adopted  by  this  book  is  to 
list  both ,  all,  each ,  etc.,  with  the  "indefinite  pronouns"  but  to 
suggest  something  other  than  indefiniteness  as  the  true  group 
characteristic. 

The  word  such ,  however,  is  best  considered  with  the  demonstra¬ 
tives.  Compare: 

He  thought  I  was  going  to  steal  the  pig ;  this  was  not  my  intention. 

He  thought  I  was  going  to  steal  the  pig ;  such  was  not  my  intention. 

Lend  money  only  to  those  who  will  repay  it. 

Lend  money  only  to  such  as  will  repay  it. 

The  word  so  is  also  demonstrative  in  some  constructions: 

Who  told  you  that  ? 

Who  told  you  so  ? 

78.  Antecedents  of  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

We  have  seen  that  these  pronouns  in  the  spoken  language  may 
refer  to  something  in  the  general  situation,  and  that  in  the  written 
language  they  point  either  back  or  forward.  In  writing,  the  thing 
pointed  to  may  be  a  noun : 

Then  came  a  ceremony  with  rice  cakes  for  the  gods  who  protect 
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buildings  from  fire.  After  this  we  had  a  picnic  lunch.  (Nora  Wain, 
Saturday  Evening  Post ) 

Or  a  noun  equivalent: 

.  .  .  that  it  is  easier  to  say  no  to  invitations  and  seek  diversions  in 
such  solitary  pursuits  as  movies,  books,  and  concerts.  This  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  habit.  (Virginia  Lee,  McCall’s) 

Or  merely  a  preceding  sentence  or  idea: 

Vavilov  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Genetics  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1939,  but 
this  only  reacted  further  against  him.  .  .  .  (Harold  H.  Plough, 
American  Scholar) 

In  Choice  Written  English  the  demonstrative  pronoun  this  occurs 
about  twice  as  often  without  a  substantive  antecedent  as  with  one. 
This  and  other  demonstratives  occur  in  various  other  construc¬ 
tions  pointing  to  antecedents  unexpressed  but  clear  in  the  context: 

...  at  the  date  of  writing  this  .  .  . 

That  was  a  cold  winter  in  the  Arctic. 

Those  were  the  days. 

Just  put  in  a  pinch  of  this  and  a  pinch  of  that.  (This  latter  is  a 
completely  indefinite  use.) 

79.  Indefinite  Pronouns 

Grammarians  put  roughly  all  of  the  pronouns  that  we  have 
not  yet  considered  into  a  category  called  indefinite  pronouns. 
The  forms  include: 

any  and  its  compounds:  anyone,  anything,  anybody 

some  and  its  compounds:  someone,  something,  somebody 

compounds  of  no:  none,  nobody,  nothing 

compounds  of  every:  everyone,  everybody,  everything 

all,  another,  both,  each,  either,  enough,  few,  less,  little,  many,  more, 

much,  neither,  several 

cardinal  numerals:  one,  two,  three,  etc. 
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In  addition  some  grammarians  list  as  indefinite  pronouns  a 
large  group  of  expressions  that  have  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  nouns:  a  number ,  a  few ,  the  one ,  the  other ,  others ,  ^  ^ 

^  thing ,  things ,  <2  good  deal ,  ^  ^  fellow ,  4  lot ,  ^  party ,  ^  /?£//, 

^  host ,  //?£  latter,  the  former ,  etc.  Some  include  also  the  ordinal 
numerals:  first,  tenth,  etc.  Since  some  of  these  words  are 

accompanied  by  the  article  and  others  form  plurals  in  -j,  they  do 
not  fit  the  definition  of  pronoun  given  in  Section  50.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  inclusion  is  that  they  express  meanings  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  words  that  are  unquestionably  pronouns. 
We  are  asked  to  compare  such  groups  as  these: 

One  should  love  his  mother. 

A  man  should  love  his  mother. 

A  fellow  should  love  his  mother. 

Many  returned. 

A  number  returned. 

A  large  number  returned. 

There  was  plenty  of  noise. 

There  was  a  lot  of  noise. 

There  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  noise. 

If  (we  are  asked)  one  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  in  the  first  group, 
why  is  not  a  man,  which  means  the  same  thing?  But  the  trouble 
is  that  this  notional  classification  affords  us  no  stopping  place.  At 
what  point  in  the  following  series  are  we  to  decide  that  we  have 
to  deal  not  with  a  pronoun  but  with  a  noun  ? 

One  should  love  his  mother. 

A  man  should  love  his  mother. 

An  Englishman  should  love  his  mother. 

Englishmen  love  their  mothers. 

The  typical  Englishman  loves  his  mother. 

Breathes  there  an  Englishman  who  does  not  love  his  mother  ? 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  category  may  be  delimited  so  as  to  stop 
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short  of  the  last  sentence,  and  in  that  event  the  group  becomes 
vague  and  nearly  meaningless.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  abide  by 
the  definition  of  pronouns  given  in  Section  50  and  to  say  that 
words  that  form  plurals  in  -s  or  that  are  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
definite  article  are  nouns. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  words  with  the  definite 
article.  We  see  obvious  similarity  between  few  and  the  few  in 

Few  returned. 

The  few  that  were  alive  returned. 

But  it  is  simpler  to  say  that  the  few  shows  a  limiting  adjective  used 
substantively,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives  in  "Only  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair,"  than  to  call  it  a  pronoun. 

80.  The  Term  Indefinite 

If,  then,  we  confine  our  view  to  the  other  forms  listed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  79 — anyone ,  none ,  everybody ,  each ,  several ,  etc. — we  must 
ask  what  they  have  in  common  that  justifies  our  putting  them  into 
a  single  category  and  giving  them  a  name.  One  thing  that  they 
do  not  have  in  common  is  indefiniteness.  Some,  indeed,  are 
indefinite: 

Somebody  rang. 

Is  anything  wrong  ? 

Few  will  miss  Roger. 

But  what  is  indefinite  about  the  following? 

All  is  lost. 

Enough  has  been  said. 

Both  of  the  boys  are  wrong. 

Fu:ch  of  them  knows  it. 

Three  came  back. 

Most  of  these  seem  as  definite  as  references  can  be.  Nor  does 
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there  appear  to  be  anything  markedly  indefinite  about  the 
negatives: 

Nothing  happened. 

None  of  them  objected. 

Nobody  knows. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  alter  terminology  rooted  in 
grammar  books,  and  we  are  no  doubt  stuck  with  the  term  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun.  We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
it  really  doesn’t  matter  what  we  call  a  thing,  so  long  as  we  have  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  our  term. 

81 .  A  Common  Characteristic  of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns 

If  the  indefinite  pronouns  do  not  share  the  quality  of  indefinite¬ 
ness,  they  do  share  something  else:  an  interest  in  number  or 
quantity.  The  number  may  be  indefinite:  some ,  few,  many ,  sev¬ 
eral;  it  may  be  definite  with  specified  application:  all,  both,  none, 
neither,  two,  three;  it  may  be  definite  with  unspecified  applica¬ 
tion:  somebody ,  something ,  each ,  either ,  anything ,  one.  So  im¬ 
portant  is  this  meaning  of  number  or  quantity  to  these  words  as  a 
group  that  it  is  surprising  that  some  such  term  as  "quantitative 
pronoun"  was  not  chosen  in  place  of  indefinite. 

The  words  can  be  divided  according  to  whether  they  indicate 
a  single  (usually  unspecified)  person  or  thing,  more  than  one 
person  or  thing,  or  a  portion  of  a  material.  We  may  call  the  first 
group  "singular  indicators,”  the  second  "plural  indicators,"  and 
the  third  "portion  indicators."  Some  words  belong  to  more  than 
one  group: 


Singular 

Plural 

Portion 

Indicators 

Indicators 

Indicators 

another 

all 

all 

anybody 

any 

any 

anyone 

both 

enough 

anything 

enough 

less 
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each 

few 

little 

either 

more 

more 

everybody 

none 

much 

everyone 

plenty 

none 

everything 

several 

plenty 

neither 

some 

some 

nobody 

two,  three,  etc. 

none 

nothing 

one 

somebody 

someone 

something 


If  a  word  can  be  used  with  the  plural  of  a  countable  noun,  like 
men ,  apples ,  it  is  a  plural  indicator:  any  of  the  men ,  some  of  the 
apples  (but  not  much  of  the  men ,  little  of  the  apples)  ;  if  it  can  be 
used  with  application  to  an  uncountable  material,  like  gravel , 
blood ,  it  is  a  portion  indicator:  <9/  the  gravel ,  little  of  the 

blood  (but  not  several  of  the  gravel ,  0/  blood).  Some 

words  can  be  used  with  either:  some  of  the  men ,  some  of  the 
gravel. 


82.  Usage  of  the  Singular  Indicators 

We  can  distinguish  between  the  singular  indicators  and  plural 
indicators  formally,  according  to  whether  they  are  used  with 
singular  or  plural  verbs  or  personal  pronouns: 

Each  of  the  boys  raised  his  hand. 

All  of  the  boys  raised  their  hands. 

Neither  of  the  apples  is  wormy. 

Both  of  the  apples  are  wormy. 

Choice  Written  English  regularly  construes  all  the  words  listed 
in  the  first  group  as  singular  indicators  only,  with  the  exception 
of  none ,  which,  when  followed  by  a  plural  noun,  may  be  either 
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singular  or  plural:  "None  of  the  boys  raised  his  hand"  or  (more 
likely)  "None  of  the  boys  raised  their  hands.” 

On  levels  other  than  Choice  Written  many  of  these  forms  fluc¬ 
tuate  between  the  first  and  second  group.  For  example,  one  hears 
on  the  radio,  "Does  anyone  in  your  family  suffer  from  nausea 
and  heartburn  ?  If  so  urge  them  to  try  a  tablet  of  — " 

83.  Personal  Pronouns  Used  as  Indefinites 

The  pronouns  we ,  you,  and  they  often  function  so  as  to  be 
notionally  indistinguishable  from  the  indefinites.  Compare: 

One  never  knows  when  he’ll  be  called  to  account. 

Y ou  never  know  when  you’ll  be  called  to  account. 

We  never  know  when  we’ll  be  called  to  account. 

Somebody  said  that  Harold  will  get  a  promotion. 

They  say  that  Harold  will  get  a  promotion. 

We,  you,  and  they  so  used  are  best  considered  indefinite  pronouns. 
Some  grammarians  advise  against  the  indefinite  use  of  these 
pronouns,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  usage,  and  it  is  not,  in 
fact,  consistently  avoided  at  any  level. 

84.  One 

This  word  requires  special  comment.  It  has  other  functions 
than  that  of  indefinite  pronoun,  and  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  it 
has  two  different  meanings.  It  can  be  the  numeral  one : 

One  of  the  girls  came  back. 

I’ll  take  just  one ,  thank  you. 

Or  it  can  signify  anyone,  everyone ,  a  person : 

One  should  love  one’s  mother. 

One  ought  not  to  miss  seeing  Switzerland. 

When  we  refer  back  to  one  used  thus,  we  either  employ  one  again 
(with  the  genitive  one's)  or  use  a  personal  pronoun  form: 
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One  should  love  one’s  mother,  for  one  never  knows  when  one  will 
lose  her. 

One  should  love  his  mother,  for  he  never  knows  when  he  will  lose 
her. 

One  [referring  to  girls]  should  love  her  mother,  for  she  never 
knows  when  she  will  lose  her. 

Americans  probably  feel  more  comfortable  with  the  second 
method. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  one  forms  a 
plural,  ones.  However,  this  one  is  different  from  the  others.  Con¬ 
sider  these: 

I  like  hot  showers,  but  I  can’t  stand  a  cold  one. 

I  like  hot  showers,  but  I  never  take  cold  ones. 

One  and  ones  serve  here  to  make  a  substantive  of  the  adjective 
cold\  hence  they  are  not  so  much  words  as  inflectional  endings. 
This  phenomenon  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  (Sec.  104). 

In  some  usages  one  is  best  considered  a  noun: 

You’re  a  sly  one,  you  are.  (equals  "old  rogue”) 
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85.  Notional  Definition 

Adjectives  are  hard  to  define  notionally.  The  oft-repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  nouns  name  substances  and  adjectives  indicate  quali¬ 
ties  helps  us  not  at  all,  because  the  terms  substance  and  quality 
are  almost  impossible  to  define — they  melt  in  our  minds.  There 
is  some  question  whether  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  substances, 
whether  qualities  are  not  the  only  realities. 

Perhaps  the  only  tenable  notional  definition  of  adjectives  so 
far  advanced  is  that  offered  by  Jespersen,1  who  develops  the 
point  that  adjectives  differ  from  nouns  in  being  less  specialized. 
That  is,  adjectives  apply  to  more  things  than  nouns  do,  and  when 
an  adjective  becomes  a  noun,  it  applies  to  fewer  things  as  a  noun 
than  it  did  as  an  adjective.  Consider  "a  blue  dress.”  Blue  applies 
to  a  great  many  things,  whereas  dress  is  more  restricted ;  but  when 
blue  becomes  a  noun  ("out  of  the  blue”)  its  application  becomes 
specialized.  There  are  difficulties  to  the  theory,  however,  among 
them  the  fact  that,  as  Jespersen  explains,  no  arithmetical  test  is 
possible;  it  is  not  clear  that  there  are  more  blue  things  than 
dresses  in  existence.  At  any  rate,  the  notional  definition  seems  to 
be  of  philosophical  rather  than  practical  interest. 

1  Philosophy  of  Grammar ,  pp.  70  if. 
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86.  Syntactic  Definition 

In  school  grammars  adjectives  are  most  often  defined  syntacti¬ 
cally:  "An  adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun." 
This  function  is  indeed  characteristic  of  adjectives,  but  its  use  as 
a  definition  leads  to  certain  difficulties.  Consider  these  examples: 

a  high  fence  a  stone  fence 

a  muddy  road  a  mud  road 

a  large  committee  a  citizens  committee 

If  we  call  high ,  muddy ,  and  large  adjectives  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  modify  nouns,  then  we  must  also  call  stone ,  mud,  and 
citizens  adjectives,  for  they  modify  the  same  nouns.  This  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution,  and  some  books  adopt  it,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
the  best  solution.  If  we  define  some  parts  of  speech  on  the  basis 
of  form  and  others  on  the  basis  of  syntax,  we  will  necessarily  find 
many  words  which  fit  two  definitions  at  once.  In  the  examples 
above,  citizens  is  a  noun  by  definition,  for  it  forms  a  plural  in  -s ; 
but  it  is  also  an  adjective  by  definition,  for  it  modifies  committee. 
In  "Sam’s  cat"  are  we  to  say  that  Sam’s  is  a  noun  in  the  genitive 
case  or  that  it  is  an  adjective? 

Professor  Fries  in  Structure  of  English  attempts  to  separate 
noun  modifiers  from  adjective  modifiers  by  using  the  frame  "The 
good  (noun)  is  good.”2  If  the  word  in  question  will  substitute  for 
good  in  both  places,  it  is  an  adjective;  if  not,  it  is  not.  Thus  in 
comparing  "the  old  surgeon"  and  "the  tree  surgeon,”  we  find  that 
old  is  an  adjective  because  we  can  say,  "The  old  surgeon  is  old"; 
tree  is  not  an  adjective,  because  we  cannot  say,  "The  tree  surgeon 
is  tree."  This  test  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  foolproof.  In  our  earlier 
examples,  it  would  show  high ,  muddy ,  large  to  be  adjectives  and 
citizens  to  be  a  noun.  But  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  about  stone  and 
mud,  which  seem  to  fit  the  test  ("The  stone  fence  is  stone,"  "The 
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mud  road  is  mud”)  and  yet  appear  not  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  high,  muddy ,  and  large.  To  distinguish  adjective  modifiers 
from  noun  modifiers,  we  must  see  what  these  characteristics  are. 

87.  Formal  Definition 

We  have  seen  that  nouns  form  an  -s  plural  and  adjectives  do 
not:  citizen ,  citizens ,  but  not  large ,  larges.  Adjectives  differ  also 
in  that  they  may  be  compared,  whereas  nouns  may  not:  high , 
higher ,  highest ,  but  not  stone ,  Stoner ,  stonest.  Further,  adjectives 
are  modified  by  words  like  extremely ,  beautifully ,  somewhat  (ad¬ 
verbs)  and  nouns  are  not:  "an  extremely  high  fence”  but  not  "an 
extremely  stone  fence”;  "an  immaculately  clean  napkin”  but  not 
"an  immaculately  paper  napkin”;  "a  somewhat  large  committee” 
but  not  "a  somewhat  citizens  committee.” 

In  addition,  some  adjectives — indeed,  most — have  endings 
which  mark  them  as  adjectives.  The  more  important  of  these 
include: 

-y:  muddy,  stony,  funny,  dreamy,  seedy 

•ful:  beautiful,  faithful,  hurtful,  sinful 

-less:  faithless,  timeless,  lawless,  guileless 

- en :  rotten,  golden,  wooden,  molten 

-able  (ible):  payable,  desirable,  likeable,  permissible 

-ive:  permissive,  constructive,  excessive,  decisive 

-ous:  vigorous,  nervous,  horrendous,  marvelous 

- ish :  mannish,  selfish,  Danish,  one-thirty-ish 

-al:  cordial,  promotional,  optional,  deviational 

•sc:  metric,  carbonic,  Byronic,  artistic 

-ary:  elementary,  visionary,  contrary,  secondary 

-some:  lonesome,  tiresome,  handsome,  bothersome 

-ly:  lonely,  queenly,  portly,  friendly 

Sometimes  some  of  these  suffixes  appear  with  other  parts  of 
speech:  redden ,  directive,  quickly ,  vigorously.  When  this  happens, 
we  either  recognize  the  part  of  speech  by  some  other  mark  (e.g., 
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position  or  nature  of  the  root  word)  or  else  the  utterance  is 
ambiguous. 

88.  Descriptive  Adjectives  and  Limiting  Adjectives 

The  remarks  already  made  suggest  that  adjectives  might  be 
defined  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

An  adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun  and  also  exhibits 
certain  formal  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  the  noun 
class:  lack  of  a  plural  form,  capacity  for  being  compared  or  for 
being  itself  modified  by  words  like  extremely,  beautifully,  some¬ 
what,  attachment  of  certain  suffixes  like  -y,  -en,  - able . 

This  definition,  however,  applies  only  to  what  in  this  book  will 
be  called  "descriptive  adjectives.”  We  have  also  to  deal  with 
words  like  my,  the ,  a,  several ,  both ,  every.  To  avoid  setting  up  new 
parts  of  speech,  we  may  call  such  words  "limiting  adjectives” 
when  they  are  used  to  modify  nouns.  (See  Section  50.)  Limiting 
adjectives  present  no  serious  identification  problem,  because  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  they  may  be  listed. 

89.  Position  of  Descriptive  Adjectives 

Descriptive  adjectives  occur  in  three  main  sentence  positions, 
usually  named  as  follows: 

Attributive  Position,  in  which  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  noun 
modified,  forming  a  unit  with  it: 
an  old  egg 
an  unmitigated  lie 
a  slight  delay 

Appositive  Position,  in  which  the  adjective  is  placed  near  the  noun, 
usually  after  it,  forming  a  looser  connection: 

An  egg,  old  and  moldy ,  was  set  before  me. 

Old  and  moldy ,  the  egg  appeared  inedible. 

Mr.  Willigan,  conscious  that  he  was  late  for  his  appointment,  hustled 
down  the  street. 
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Predicate  Position,  in  which  the  adjective  follows  a  verb,  usually  a 
verb  of  which  the  noun  modified  is  subject: 

The  egg  is  old. 

Mr.  Willigan  is  unconscious. 

The  tale  sounded  false. 

Of  these  positions  the  attributive  is  simplest  as  well  as  most 
common.  The  others  require  further  comment. 

In  the  appositive  position,  the  adjective  seldom  occurs  alone. 
That  is,  we  are  not  likely  to  say,  "An  egg,  old,  was  set  before  us" 
or  "Mr.  Willigan,  conscious,  hustled  down  the  street."  We  may 
use  a  pair  of  adjectives  or  a  series: 

An  egg,  old  and  moldy,  was  set  before  us. 

The  children,  tired,  cross,  and  unreasonable,  sat  down  to  supper. 

Or  we  may  modify  the  adjective  in  some  way,  making  it  part  of  a 
word  group: 

In  came  the  children,  as  cross  as  they  could  be. 

Aunt  Betsy,  entirely  oblivious  of  what  was  happening,  kept  right  on 
crocheting. 

It  was  a  remark  rich  in  implications. 

The  appositive  adjective  may  precede  the  noun  it  modifies: 

Old  and  moldy,  the  egg  was  set  before  us. 

Game  to  the  last,  Barnwell  died  laughing. 

Very  sure  of  his  ground,  Melrose  replied  confidently. 

When  an  appositive  adjective  precedes  its  noun,  it  also  precedes 
any  limiting  adjective  modifying  the  noun;  otherwise  it  isn’t 
appositive.  Compare: 

Attributive:  The  cross  and  hungry  children  came  in. 

Appositive  :  Cross  and  hungry,  the  children  came  in. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  position  of  the  article  that  marks  the  adjectives 
as  attributive  or  appositive.  If  there  were  no  article  we  could 
scarcely  use  the  appositive  construction  here.  That  is,  we  might 
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say  "Cross  and  hungry  children  came  in”  (with  no  pause  after 
hungry) ,  but  we  would  probably  not  say  "Cross  and  hungry, 
children  came  in”  (with  pause  after  hungry). 

Predicate  adjectives  are  of  several  sorts.  Commonly  they  are 
subjective  complements: 

The  egg  was  old. 

The  day  grew  cold. 

The  remark  seemed  unwarranted. 

Or  they  may  be  objective  complements: 

They  painted  the  town  red. 

Stanley  knocked  Edgar  cold. 

I  considered  the  remark  unwarranted. 

Here  the  adjective  modifies  the  object  of  the  verb,  hence  the 
term.  (See  Section  248.)  When  a  verb  followed  by  an  object  and 
objective  complement  is  put  into  the  passive,  the  adjective  may 
be  retained  in  the  predicate: 

The  town  was  painted  red. 

Edgar  was  knocked  cold. 

The  remark  was  considered  unwarranted. 


90.  Adjectives  and  Nouns  as  Modifiers 

We  have  seen  that  nouns  may  be  modified  either  by  adjectives 
or  by  other  nouns.  Both  types  of  modification  are  so  common  in 
English  that  the  following  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely: 


Adjective 
a  good  salesman 
quick  disposal 
strong  poison 
a  fast  track 
a  broken  sprinkler 
a  gentle  pat 
a  mammoth  drugstore 


Noun 

a  book  salesman 
garbage  disposal 
ant  poison 
a  race  track 
a  lawn  sprinkler 
a  love  pat 
a  corner  drugstore 
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The  adjective  and  noun  may  come  from  the  same  root;  usually 
there  is  some  difference  in  meaning: 

a  stone  road 
a  nervous  specialist 
a  seedy  salesman 
a  beautiful  shop 

But  not  always: 

a  golden  chain  a  gold  chain 

a  promotional  pamphlet  a  promotion  pamphlet 

Sometimes  we  can  use  one  form  but  not  the  other;  we  say  "tele¬ 
phone  operator”  but  not  "telephonic  operator.”  Sometimes  the 
adjective  form  is  ambiguous  and  the  noun  form  is  not.  "Criminal 
lawyer”  may  mean  "a  lawyer  who  defends  criminals”  or  "a 
lawyer  who  is  a  criminal”;  "crime  lawyer”  can  mean  only  the 
former. 

When  a  noun  is  modified  by  both  an  adjective  and  another 
noun,  the  adjective  always  comes  first.  We  say,  "an  old  tree 
surgeon,”  not  "a  tree  old  surgeon”;  "a  milky  milk  shake,”  not 
"a  milk  milky  shake.” 

91 .  Adjectives  Modifying  Other  Modifiers 

An  adjective  preceding  two  nouns  may  modify  either  the  first 
noun  alone  or  both  of  them  together.  Compare: 

a  small-town  marshal 
a  small  town  marshal 

The  first  means  a  marshal  of  a  small  town;  the  second  means  a 
town  marshal  who  is  small.  Similarly: 

an  old-furniture  salesman  an  old  furniture  salesman 

a  young-tree  surgeon  a  young  tree  surgeon 

a  new-fence  company  a  new  fence  company 

In  speaking,  we  distinguish  these  by  the  stress.  In  writing,  we 


a  stony  road 
a  nerve  specialist 
a  seed  salesman 
a  beauty  shop 
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usually  hyphenate  when  the  adjective  modifies  the  first  noun 
alone. 

92.  Comparison  of  Descriptive  Adjectives 

Most  descriptive  adjectives  may  be  compared;  that  is,  they 
may  be  used  so  as  to  express  a  quality  (positive  degree),  more  of 
a  quality  (comparative  degree),  or  most  of  a  quality  (superlative 
degree).  There  are  two  methods  of  comparison:  the  addition  of 
the  inflectional  endings  -er  and  -est  (this  is  sometimes  called  the 
synthetic  method)  and  the  use  of  the  function  words  more  and 
most  (this  is  called  the  analytic  method).  The  present  tendency 
is  toward  the  analytic  method  and  away  from  the  synthetic,  but 
both  types  occur  abundantly  on  all  levels  of  usage. 

Synthetic  comparison,  the  older  method,  is  still  most  often  used 
for  one-syllable  adjectives:  high / higher / highest,  brave /braver / 
bravest ,  young/ younger / youngest,  large /larger /largest.  But 
some  monosyllabics  may  be  compared  with  more  and  most :  "He 
is  braver  than  I”  or  "He  is  more  brave  than  I";  "He  is  bravest  of 
all”  or  "He  is  most  brave  of  all.”  A  few  monosyllabics  are  always 
compared  with  more  and  most :  "He  is  more  wrong  than  I,”  not 
"He  is  wronger  than  I.” 

A  rather  large  number  of  disyllabic  words  frequently  take  the 
inflectional  endings:  holier ,  handsomest ,  livelier ,  shallowest , 
sillier ,  rockiest ,  nobler ,  quietest.  All  of  these  may  also  be  com¬ 
pared  analytically:  more  holy ,  most  handsome ,  most  lively ,  more 
shallow ,  etc.  But  most  disyllabic  adjectives  are  compared  only 
with  more  and  most :  most  fruitful ,  more  alert ,  most  alive ,  more 
toothsome.  The  language  will  hardly  tolerate  "fruitfulest,” 
"alerter,”  "alivest,”  "toothsomer.” 

Nearly  all  adjectives  of  three  syllables  or  more  may  be  com¬ 
pared  only  with  more  and  most :  more  revengeful ,  most  reluctant , 
more  quiescent ,  most  incomplete.  The  major  exception  is  a  group 
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of  words  with  the  negative  prefix  un -,  for  which  synthetic  com¬ 
parison  is  possible:  unlikelier ,  unlikeliest ,  uneasiest ,  etc. 


93.  Irregular  Comparison 

Old  English  had  two  superlative  inflections,  -m  and  -est.  Some¬ 
times  these  were  both  affixed  to  the  same  word,  in  a  kind  of 
double  superlative.  The  -mest  which  resulted  was  confused  in 
people’s  minds  with  the  adverb  most  with  a  consequent  change  in 
pronunciation.  In  Modern  English  a  small  number  of  superlatives 
retain  this  -most  ending;  in  some  cases  the  comparative  is  more 
or  less  irregular,  and  in  some  the  positive  or  comparative  is 
lacking: 


Positive 

Comparative 

eastern 

end 

more  eastern 

far 

farther,  further 

fore 

former 

hind 

inner 

low 

lower 

northern 

more  northern 

outer 

southern 

top 

more  southern 

under 

upper 

western 

more  western 

Superlative 

easternmost 

endmost 

farthest,  furthest, 

farthermost,  furthermost 
foremost 
hindmost 
inmost,  innermost 
lowest,  lowermost 
northernmost 
outmost,  outermost 
southernmost 
topmost 
undermost 
uppermost 
westernmost 


A  few  other  irregularities  result  from  certain  sound  changes: 

late  later,  latter  latest,  last 

old  older,  elder  oldest,  eldest 

And,  finally,  a  few  words  have  comparatives  and  superlatives  of 
different  roots: 
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bad 

worse 

worst 

good 

better 

best 

little 

less,  lesser 

least 

much,  many 

more 

most 

Where  two  forms  have  arisen,  there  is  sometimes  a  differentia¬ 
tion  in  meaning;  thus,  "my  older  brother,”  but  "an  elder  states¬ 
man.”  Some  speakers  use  farther  when  speaking  of  distance,  but 
further  for  other  meanings:  "I’ll  drive  no  farther  today,”  "He 
decided  to  delve  further  into  epistemology.”  But  many  speakers 
and  writers  use  further  for  all  meanings,  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  farther  will  one  day  disappear  from  the  language. 

94.  Double  Comparison 

When  we  use  the  more /most  form  and  the  er/est  form  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  what  is  called  double  comparison:  more 
stupider ,  most  bravest ,  etc.  This  is  felt  as  an  illiteracy  in  Modern 
English,  though  it  was  still  stylish  in  Early  Modern ;  Shakespeare’s 
"this  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all”  is  a  ready  example. 

95.  Some  Matters  of  Usage 

With  the  possible  exception  of  double  comparison,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  adjectives  gives  us  few  opportunities  to  prove  ourselves 
uneducated.  Such  locutions  as  beautifulest ,  ungratefuler ,  badder , 
goodest  are  signs  not  so  much  of  Vulgate  English  as  of  children’s 
English.  The  trend  of  the  language  is  toward  more /most,  and  al¬ 
most  any  comparison  with  more /most  is  acceptable  on  all  levels, 
so  few  gross  mistakes  are  heard. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  niceties.  It  is  often  said  that  adjec¬ 
tives  like  perfect ,  singular ,  dead ,  unique  "do  not  admit  of  com¬ 
parison.”  That  is,  a  situation  is  either  unique  or  not  unique;  a 
man  is  either  dead  or  alive;  and  it  is  hence  illogical  to  speak  of  a 
"more  unique  situation”  or  "a  deader  man.”  But  this  can  hardly 
be  stated  as  a  rule,  because  the  meanings  of  words  change; 
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whereas  unique  means  ’’the  only  one  of  its  kind”  to  some  speakers, 
to  others  it  means  only  ’’strange,”  and  the  latter  feel  no  more 
illogicality  in  saying  "more  unique”  than  they  do  in  saying  ’’more 
strange.”  The  question  is  consequently  lexicographical  rather  than 
grammatical;  one  must  consider  the  accepted  meaning  of  par¬ 
ticular  words  on  particular  levels.  Unique ,  for  example,  retains 
the  meaning  "the  only  one  of  its  kind”  in  Choice  Written  English, 
where  "more  unique”  never  occurs;  but  "more  unique”  is  often 
heard  in  General  Spoken  English.  We  should  remember  too  that 
contexts  alter  cases.  No  one  would  say  "This  man  is  dead,  but 
that  man  is  deader”;  but  we  might  well  answer  the  question  "Is 
he  dead?”  with  "He’ll  never  be  any  deader,”  without  having  our 
education  called  in  question. 

There  is  much  variation  on  the  educated  levels  in  locutions  of 
the  type  "He  is  the  smaller/ smallest  of  the  two.”  Choice  Written 
English  regularly  uses  the  comparative  here,  and  Choice  Spoken 
tries  to.  But  the  superlative  is  common  in  General  Written  English 
and  regular  in  General  Spoken.  The  use  of  the  comparative  is 
almost  a  hallmark  of  Choice  English: 

He  feels  sure  that  the  Walpole  cornucopia  will  not  be  emptied 
for  the  better  part  of  his  lifetime.  (Geoffrey  T.  Heilman,  New 
Yorker ) 

Naturally,  the  second  contention  was  the  more  arresting.  (Richard  H. 
Rovere,  Harper’s) 

...  to  allow  the  local  moguls  to  choose  the  better  deal.  Robert 
de  Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Maas,  Harper’s) 

.  .  .  wondered  which  of  us  was  the  more  tired.  (Wyman  Richard¬ 
son,  Atlantic) 

We  would  expect  "best  part,”  "most  arresting,”  "best  deal,” 
"most  tired”  in  General  Spoken  English. 

96.  Limiting  Adjectives 

As  the  term  is  used  here,  limiting  adjectives  correspond  closely 
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to  pronouns ;  often  the  form  is  identical  and  the  difference  is  syn¬ 
tactic  only.  We  find  most  of  the  pronoun  categories  represented: 


Personal: 
Relative  : 
Interrogative: 
Demonstrative: 
Indefinite: 


Pronoun 
Is  the  bicycle  his  ? 

I  know  which  is  best. 
What  is  this? 

These  will  do. 

Both  are  going. 


Adjective 
Is  it  his  bicycle  ? 

I  know  which  gun  is  best. 
What  madness  is  this? 
These  slippers  will  do. 
Both  girls  are  going. 


The  correspondence  is  not  exact,  however.  Many  pronoun 
forms  cannot  be  used  as  adjectives:  I,  him,  who,  anyone,  every¬ 
body.  Some  adjective  forms  cannot  be  used  as  pronouns:  my,  a,  an, 
the,  yonder,  every. 


97.  Personal  Adjectives 

The  forms  used  are  my,  our,  your,  his,  her,  its,  their,  and,  in 
older  English,  thy.  The  term  ’'personal  adjective”  is  unusual, 
"possessive  adjective”  being  preferred.  However,  the  latter  term 
would  seem  to  include  the  relative  and  interrogative  whose ,  which 
is  best  considered  apart.  Also,  possession  is  only  one  of  several 
meanings  conveyed  by  the  forms  here  listed,  though  the  range 
of  meaning  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  genitive  of  nouns.  We 
commonly  use  the  personal  adjectives  for  the  following  concepts 
(discussed  more  fully  in  Section  40)  : 

Possessive  Genitive  :  his  tie,  their  money 
Subject  Genitive:  her  hope,  my  answer 

Object  Genitive:  our  assailants,  your  wound 

Genitive  of  Origin  :  her  son,  his  latest  novel 

We  have  also  some  constructions  that  are  hard  to  classify:  "Take 
your  time,”  "It  ran  its  course,”  "He  likes  his  hot  toddy  before  bed¬ 
time,”  "Yes,  your  Highness,”  "He  was  twenty  before  he  saw  his 
first  airplane.” 

Your  is  often  used  with  the  force  of  the  indefinite  article: 
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"Your  true  poet  labors  for  love,”  "Your  average  college  man 
doesn’t  really  want  to  learn  anything.”  When  Shakespeare  wrote, 
"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,”  he  probably  meant  not  Horatio’s 
philosophy  but  philosophy  generally,  human  knowledge. 

98.  Definite  Relative  Adjectives 

The  forms  are  whose  and  which : 

Was  that  the  man  whose  daughter  you  want  to  marry? 

We  arrived  at  eight,  at  which  time  the  party  was  in  full  swing. 

Like  relative  pronouns,  relative  adjectives  have  a  multiple  func¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  sentence,  whose  refers  to  the  antecedent  man , 
links  the  subordinate  clause  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and,  in 
its  own  clause,  modifies  daughter. 

Whose  is  historically  the  genitive  of  who,  but  the  words  do 
not  correspond  exactly.  Who  is  normally  used  only  in  reference 
to  persons  (Sec.  68),  but  whose  may  be  used  also  in  reference  to 
things.  For  example,  we  may  choose  between 

books  whose  bindings  had  been  ruined 
books  the  bindings  of  which  had  been  ruined 

Either  of  these  is  acceptable,  even  in  Choice  Written,  where  the 
whose  form  is  often  preferred  to  the  awkwardness  that  may  result 
from  trying  to  avoid  it. 

99.  Indefinite  Relative  Adjectives 

The  forms  are  whose,  which,  what,  and  their  compounds  with 
ver  and  -soever'. 

He  soon  learned  whose  property  he  was  on. 

She  had  already  decided  which  dress  to  wear. 

Whatever  mistakes  he  makes  will  be  easily  rectified 

Like  the  indefinite  relative  pronouns,  indefinite  relative  adjectives 
introduce  noun  clauses. 
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100.  Interrogative  Adjectives 

The  forms  are  whose ,  what ,  and  which: 

Whose  car  did  he  smash  ? 

Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

What  train  did  he  catch? 

Which  and  what  differ  in  that  what  is  rather  more  indefinite: 

Which  radio  program  do  you  like  best?  (The  implication  is  that  not 
many  programs  are  under  consideration,  perhaps  only  two.) 

What  radio  program  do  you  like  best?  (The  selection  is  wide,  per¬ 
haps  all  the  programs  on  the  air.) 

In  some  contexts  the  words  are  interchangeable:  "Which  way 
did  he  go?”  or  "What  way  did  he  go?”  But  if  we  are  speaking 
of  only  two  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  which :  "Which  boy, 
Stanley  or  Edgar,  found  the  bullion?” 

1 01 .  Demonstrative  Adjectives 

This  group  is  larger  than  the  corresponding  pronoun  category. 
In  addition  to  this,  that,  these,  those,  and  such  we  have  the  definite 
article,  the ,  and  also  words  like  former,  latter,  yonder,  yon,  very, 
same: 

This  man  is  mad. 

That  screaming  will  get  you  nowhere. 

These  bison  are  not  for  sale. 

Did  you  see  those  gardenias  ? 

Did  you  ever  see  such  insolence? 

You’d  better  ask  the  doctor. 

The  former  explanation  is  better. 

The  latter  theory  is  unsound. 

It’s  painted  on  yonder  barn. 

Yon  pigeon  bears  the  hopes  of  the  regiment. 

He  was  the  very  image  of  his  father. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  Willigan. 
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The  list  might  be  extended  with  such  words  as  identical ,  exact, 
similar ;  at  this  point  the  group  blends  with  the  descriptive  adjec¬ 
tives.  Yon  and  yonder  are  losing  ground  in  Modern  English;  they 
are  felt  by  most  speakers  as  archaic  or  dialectal,  yon  especially. 
The  word  the  is  usually  demonstrative,  but  it  has  several  other 
functions.  (See  Section  103.) 

102.  Indefinite  Adjectives 

Forms  commonly  used  are  each,  every,  either,  neither,  another, 
any,  some,  both,  several,  all,  few,  enough,  more,  much,  little,  less, 
a,  an,  no,  other,  certain,  the  cardinal  numerals  (one,  two,  three, 
etc.),  and  the  ordinal  numerals  (first,  second,  third,  etc).  Com¬ 
paring  these  with  the  list  of  indefinite  pronouns  (Sec.  79),  we 
note  the  addition  of  every,  a,  an,  no,  other,  certain,  and  the 
ordinal  numerals;  none  of  these  are  used  as  pronouns.  That 
is,  we  can  say  "Every  man  came  back,"  but  not  "Every  came 
back";  "A  certain  route  was  specified,"  but  not  "Certain  was 
specified."  We  note  the  absence  from  the  list  of  adjectives  of  the 
compounds  in  -thing,  -body,  -one.  These  were  originally  com¬ 
posed  of  substantive  plus  indefinite  adjective:  some  thing,  no  one, 
every  body.  They  later  came  to  be  felt  as  units:  something,  none, 
everybody. 

The  word  other  is  complicated.  It  forms  a  plural  in  -j  much 
like  a  noun:  other,  others.  But  the  form  other  is  used  only  as  an^ 
adjective:  "He  sold  the  other  horse."  Others  occurs  only  as  a 
pronoun:  "He  had  others ."  Both  other  and  others  are  used  sub¬ 
stantively  with  the  definite  article:  "Have  you  seen  the  others?" 
"Take  the  other."  Another ,  which  in  origin  is  other  plus  the 
indefinite  article,  serves  as  either  adjective  ("He  ate  another 
tamale”)  or  pronoun  ("He  ate  another"). 

The  indefinite  article  has  some  formal  peculiarities.  In  general, 
we  use  a  before  consonants  and  an  before  vowels:  a  cookie,  a 
lady,  a  tall  athlete;  an  evening,  an  incident,  an  old  lady.  Note  that 
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we  use  a  before  words  pronounced  with  an  initial  consonant, 
though  they  may  be  spelled  with  a  vowel:  a  usual  occurrence,  a 
one-time  athlete.  Before  h  there  are  some  complications.  In  Brit¬ 
ish  English  h  was  lost  in  such  words  as  home,  hill,  hope,  which 
came  to  be  used  with  the  form  an:  an  ’ome,  an  ’ill,  an  ’ope.  This 
is  current  pronunciation  in  some  English  dialects.  Standard  speech 
in  England  has  restored  the  h  to  such  words,  but  has  not  always 
given  up  the  an.  In  America,  initial  h  was  not  dropped,  but  we 
have  sometimes  imitated  British  practice  to  the  point  of  writing 
"an  historical  novel,"  "an  hysterical  child.”  Some  people  object 
to  this  as  affected  or  pedantic.  In  a  few  words  initial  h  is  not 
pronounced  in  American  speech,  and  here  an  is  entirely  natural: 
an  hour,  an  honest  man,  an  heiress. 

The  list  of  indefinite  adjectives  given  above  might  be  extended. 
We  have  also  such  quantity  words  as  numerous,  considerable, 
immeasurable,  etc.: 

Numerous  people  were  assembled. 

Considerable  time  was  lost. 

In  Vulgate  these  are  sometimes  used  as  pronouns:  "I  lost  con¬ 
siderable."  In  addition  to  the  ordinal  numerals  and  their  frac¬ 
tional  combinations,  we  have  the  words  dozen  and  score :  "a 
dozen  oysters,"  "two  score  nails."  Score  is  losing  ground  in  mod¬ 
ern  speech. 

103.  Functions  of  the  Articles 

Notionally,  a  and  an  are  indefinite  adjectives  and  the  is  a  de¬ 
monstrative  adjective.  They  have  related  complexities,  however, 
which  partly  justify  the  traditional  practice  of  treating  them  to¬ 
gether  as  a  separate  group.  To  many  foreign  students  of  English 
these  complexities  loom  immense,  though  they  often  go  unnoticed 
by  natives. 

A  and  an  are  weakened  forms  of  the  numeral  one,  and  they 
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often  retain  the  idea  of  oneness,  singling  out  an  individual  of  a 
class:  "He  found  a  cab,”  "He  ordered  a  steak.”  Sometimes  they 
mean  "any”:  "There  isn’t  an  otter  left  in  Arizona.”  And  some¬ 
times  they  mean  "every”:  "He  makes  ten  thousand  a  year.”  In 
such  a  sentence  as  "Only  an  infantryman  knows  what  war  is,” 
the  indefinite  article  has  lost  all  meaning  of  oneness,  for  it  makes 
infantryman  mean  "infantrymen  in  general”;  at  this  point  it 
comes  close  to  the  definite  article;  compare  "Only  the  infantry¬ 
man  knows  what  war  is.” 

The  indefinite  article  is  used  also  to  make  proper  nouns  com¬ 
mon:  "He’s  a  regular  Stalin,”  "Cypress  Street  is  getting  to  be  a 
real  Park  Lane.” 

The  definite  article  is  a  descendant  of  the  Old  English  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun;  it  is  now  usually  demonstrative  in  function,  but 
it  is  never  a  pronoun.  Usually  it  indicates  that,  within  the  limits 
of  the  context,  the  noun  it  modifies  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
For  instance,  when  we  say  "I  was  talking  to  the  sheriff,”  we 
know  that  sheriff  can  apply  to  only  one  person,  since  our  county 
has  only  one  sheriff.  Similarly,  we  say  "Don’t  play  in  the  street,” 
knowing  that  in  this  context  street  can  mean  only  the  street  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  "the  mayor,” 
"the  river,”  "the  President,”  "the  moon.” 

In  discourse  we  often  must  use  the  indefinite  article  until  the 
application  of  the  noun  is  clear  to  the  hearer;  then  we  shift  to  the 
definite: 

A  boy  and  a  girl  pedaled  past  on  bicycles;  the  boy  was  wearing 

swimming  trunks,  but  the  girl  was  fully  dressed. 

Sometimes  we  use  the  with  a  noun  immediately  identified  by 
a  following  phrase.  Here  the  article  points  forward  rather  than 
back: 

The  cigar  he  was  smoking  was  very  old. 

The  head  of  the  house  raced  past  us. 
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The  is  used  also  to  make  a  singular  noun  represent  its  whole 
class:  "The  automobile  is  here  to  stay.” 

Exceptions  to  these  generalizations  are  so  numerous  that  a  full 
description  of  the  use  of  the  articles  would  fill  a  small  book.  For 
example,  we  say  "on  foot”  but  "on  a  train”;  "to  school”  but  "to 
the  library”;  "God”  but  "The  Lord”;  "Rain  fell”  or  "The  rain 
fell”;  "He  has  a  Churchill  style,”  but  "He  has  the  style  of 
Churchill,”  etc. 


1 04.  The  Form  One 

English  has  developed  the  use  of  the  word  one  after  adjectives 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns.  This  construction  occurs  with 
both  descriptive  and  limiting  adjectives: 

Hand  me  the  round  shovel,  not  the  flat  one. 

It’s  too  warm  for  a  hot  drink;  I’ll  take  a  cold  one. 

Did  you  see  both  exhibits ?  Which  one  did  you  like  best? 

You  break  that  window;  I’ll  take  care  of  this  one. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  so  used  makes  a  substantive  of  the 
adjective.  But  is  is  probably  better  to  say  that  the  adjective  re¬ 
mains  an  adjective  and  that  one  makes  clear  what  noun  the  adjec¬ 
tive  modifies.  It  is  possible  to  say  "Hand  me  the  round  shovel,  not 
the  flat,”  but  flat  one  is  clearer.  Loss  of  inflection  has  made  some 
nouns  and  adjectives  similar  in  form,  and  flat  here  may  mean  "flat 
of  pansies”  as  well  as  "flat  shovel.”  The  addition  of  one  gives 
the  same  result  that  might  be  attained  by  repetition  of  the  noun. 
So  viewed,  one  is  very  like  an  inflectional  ending,  and  it  is  so 
called  by  Curme  and  others.  It  resembles  an  inflectional  ending 
in  having  a  plural  form: 

We  bought  Father  a  colored  shirt  rather  than  a  white  one  for  his 

birthday;  he  likes  colored  ones  much  better  than  white  ones. 

We  may  say  that  in  this  sentence  white  one ,  colored  ones,  and 
white  ones  are  all  adjectives  modifying  shirt.  If  English  spelling 
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were  not  long  fixed,  such  groups  would  probably  be  written  as 
single  words,  for  all  the  independent  meaning  has  been  lost  from 
one  in  this  construction,  as  is  seen  in  its  forming  a  plural. 

105.  Adjectives  Used  as  Substantives 

We  saw  earlier  that  nouns  occur  frequently  as  modifiers:  “a 
tree  surgeon/’  "a  citizens  committee.”  Conversely,  adjectives  may 
occur  as  substantives — i.e.,  as  subject,  object,  etc.  Compare: 

Only  brave  men  deserve  fair  women. 

Only  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

The  adjectives  brave  and  fair  become  substantives  through  the 
omission  of  the  nouns  and  the  prefixing  of  the  definite  article. 
Similarly: 

He  had  compassion  for  the  poor. 

Send  us  your  sick  and  aged. 

The  overly  cautious  get  nowhere. 

Limiting  adjectives  are  used  in  the  same  way: 

The  former  plan  is  safer. 

The  former  is  safer. 

A  few  men  who  remained  alive  came  home. 

The  few  who  remained  alive  came  home. 

This  plan  will  benefit  many  people. 

This  plan  will  benefit  the  many. 

Some  grammarians  wish  to  call  such  words  nouns,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  occur  in  positions  common  to  nouns.  But  they 
retain  the  morphological  characteristics  of  adjectives  and  do  not 
have  the  characteristics  of  nouns.  They  do  not  form  -s  plurals, 
and  they  do  not  occur  with  the  indefinite  article.  When  they  do 
acquire  these  characteristics,  as  sometimes  happens,  then  they  are 
nouns  indeed: 
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He  took  an  oral  examination,  (adjective) 

He  took  an  oral,  (noun) 

He  doesn’t  like  to  take  orals,  (noun) 

He  is  an  unfortunate  man.  (adjective) 

He  is  an  unfortunate,  (noun) 

They  helped  homeless  unfortunates,  (noun) 


106.  The  Heart  of  Communication 

There  are  good  reasons  why  grammar  books  spend  so  much 
space  on  verbs.  One  is  that  verbs  are  very  complicated  morpholog¬ 
ically  and  syntactically,  with  scores  of  different  constructions  to 
express  tense,  mood,  number,  person.  Another  is  that  the  verb 
is  in  many  ways  the  heart  of  the  sentence.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
sometimes  communicate  without  verbs: 

’’Headache?" 

"No  fooling." 

"Too  much  sun  ?” 

"Not  enough  sleep." 

"Too  bad." 

But  even  in  the  spoken  language  we  would  find  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
verse  very  long  without  using  verbs.  And  even  when  we  do  not 
actually  express  them,  they  hover  ghostlike  in  the  tone  of  voice 
we  use  and  in  our  memory  of  verbs  in  similar  contexts.  Many 
teachers  require  of  beginning  students  that  a  verb  be  present  in 
any  group  of  words  punctuated  as  a  sentence.  The  requirement 
is  often  justifiable  pedagogically,  even  though  it  doesn’t  reflect 
actual  practice  on  any  level  of  usage. 

Verbs  are  the  hardest  of  all  linguistic  concepts  to  define,  be¬ 
cause  in  linguistic  definition  the  verb  is  the  starting  point,  the 

basis  on  which  other  definitions  rest.  It  is  improbable  that  a  defini- 

no 
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tion  can  be  devised  which  will  have  meaning  to  anyone  who 
does  not  already  know,  more  or  less,  what  a  verb  is.  Beginners 
can  best  be  taught  what  verbs  are  by  having  verbs  pointed  out 
to  them.  If  a  child  asks  us  what  a  tree  is,  we  do  not  inform  him 
that  it  is  a  perennial  plant  supported  by  a  large  stem,  or  trunk, 
of  wood ;  we  show  him  a  tree,  or  several  trees,  and  then  he  knows 
what  a  tree  is.  In  a  similar  way  we  come  to  recognize  verbs,  and 
when  we  can  recognize  them,  then  we  are  able  to  undertake  the 
task  of  defining  and  analyzing  them.  The  student  who  can  learn 
to  recognize  verbs  can  be  taught  the  rest  of  grammar.  Those  who 
cannot  learn  to  recognize  verbs,  however  many  verbs  are  pointed 
out  to  them,  cannot  be  taught  anything  about  grammar. 


107.  Notional  Definition 

Most  grammar  books  content  themselves  with  some  such  no¬ 
tional  definition  as  this:  "A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action, 
being,  or  state  of  being.”  The  multipronged  definition  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  notionally  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  verb, 
though  one  may  argue  about  how  many  more.  We  recognize  the 
expression  of  action  in  "He  fights ”  "He  sneezes ”  "He  replies’ ’ 
"He  agitates.”  These  are  recognizably  different  from  the  "being” 
verbs:  "He  exists”  "He  is  home,”  "They  are  new.”  But  the  word 
"being”  does  not  describe  such  verbs  as  "He  grows  old,”  "It 
tasted  sour.”  For  these  the  phrase  "state  of  being”  is  included. 

As  stated,  the  definition  does  not  seem  to  embrace  the  verbs 
in  "He  rests,”  "He  expires,”  "He  wishes,”  unless  these  are  to  be 
called  actions.  Consequently,  the  definition  is  sometimes  revised 
to  read:  "A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  being,  condition, 
state,  or  process.”  Such  multiplication  of  abstracts  offers  no  real 
solution;  we  will  always  find  verbs  that  defy  classification.  Any¬ 
way,  when  we  get  down  to  wondering  whether  a  given  verb 
expresses  an  activity,  a  condition,  or  a  state,  we  are  pondering 
philosophy  rather  than  grammar. 
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108.  Syntactic  Definition 

Verbs  may  be  defined  syntactically — e.g.,  "A  verb  is  a  word 
that  makes  an  assertion  about  a  subject.”  However,  we  must 
define  a  subject  as  "a  word  about  which  a  verb  makes  a  state¬ 
ment,”  and  consequently  the  definition  becomes  circular. 

On  very  elementary  levels  verbs  are  described  as  "words  which 
tell  something  about  something.”  This  also  is  predicated  on  an 
understanding  of  subjects  (or  at  least  substantives),  since  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  something  that  verbs  tell  something  about.  This  defini¬ 
tion  has  been  reported  useful  to  beginners,  but  it  cannot  be 
pushed  very  far.  In  "The  corn  is  green”  it  seems  to  be  the  adjec¬ 
tive  green,  rather  than  the  verb  is,  that  tells  something  about 
corn. 

109.  Formal  Definition 

Morphologically,  verbs  have  many  characteristics  not  shared 
by  other  parts  of  speech,  though  not  all  the  characteristics  are 
shared  by  all  verbs.  Most  nearly  universal  is  the  third  person 
singular  present  indicative  in  - s :  "He  sleeps ,”  "He  procrasti¬ 
nates ,”  "He  has ,”  "He  goes.”  Only  a  few  verbs — can,  shall, 
ought,  and  the  other  modal  auxiliaries — are  without  this  inflec¬ 
tion.  With  these  latter  excepted,  English  verbs  might  be  defined 
as  words  which  form  singulars  by  adding  -j,  contrasting  with 
nouns,  which  form  plurals  by  adding  -s. 

Important  also  are  the  morphological  means  of  expressing  past 
time:  walk,  walk^;  bend,  ben/;  run,  ran.  These  means,  however, 
are  too  manifold  for  succinct  statement  and  consequently  are 
not  definitionally  useful.  One  might  define  a  verb  as  a  word 
capable  of  expressing  past  time  by  some  morphological  change, 
noting,  however,  that  this  definition  would  include  adjectives 
made  from  verbs  (participles). 

In  actual  communication  we  probably  identify  verbs  mostly 
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by  word  order.  How  do  we  know  which  words  are  verbs  in  "Stan¬ 
ley  trains  seals"  and  "Edgar  seals  trains"?  We  simply  assume 
that  when  we  have  two  such  words  following  a  name  the  first 
will  be  a  verb  and  the  second  the  object  of  the  verb.  Our  assump¬ 
tions  alter  as  we  recognize  different  patterns  in  different  sen¬ 
tences:  "The  man  to  your  right  seals  trains,”  "Is  it  seals  that  Stan¬ 
ley  trains?”  etc.  Inflections  help  us  too,  as  we  see  from  our  ability 
to  deduce  intended  meanings  even  when  the  word  order  is  wrong. 
If  someone  says,  "Stanley  seals  trained,"  we  recognize  the  pattern 
as  foreign,  but  we  know  that  trained  is  the  verb. 

110.  Finite  Verbs  and  Nonfmife  Verbs 

Finite  verbs  are  commonly  defined  as  verbs  which  can  make  a 
statement  about  a  subject:  "Barnwell  died ,”  "Hobson  retired ” 
"Svenson  grows  roses.”  A  nonfinite  verb  is  defined  as  a  verb  that 
cannot  in  itself  make  a  statement:  "Barnwell  dying”  "Hobson 
to  retire ”  "Svenson  grown.”  This  definition  is  convenient,  but 
not  entirely  accurate,  since  many  finite  verbs  do  not  in  themselves 
make  statements:  is,  seems,  becomes,  etc.  A  sounder,  less  prac¬ 
tical,  definition  is  this:  "A  finite  verb  is  a  verb  which  expresses 
person  and  number."  Finite  verbs  were  so  called,  in  fact,  because 
the  expression  of  person  and  number  limits  the  application  of  the 
verb. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  nonfinite  verbs:  present  participles, 
past  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives.  Some  think  that  these 
should  not  be  called  verbs  at  all,  but  should  be  considered  a  sep¬ 
arate  part  of  speech.  The  problem  is  complicated,  because  these 
words  often  function  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs  but  resem¬ 
ble  verbs  in  sometimes  having  subjects  and  objects.  The  question 
is  considered  at  greater  length  farther  on. 

111.  Predicating  Verbs  and  Linking  Verbs 

A  predication,  as  the  term  is  used  in  grammar,  is  what  is  said 
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of  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  predication  is  accomplished  wholly 
or  chiefly  by  the  verb: 

Roger  runs. 

Roger  runs  fast. 

Roger  runs  a  filling  station. 

Runs  in  each  of  these  sentences  is  called  in  this  book  a  predicating 
verb.  But  sometimes  it  is  not  the  verb  but  a  following  substantive 
or  modifier  that  accomplishes  the  predication: 

Roger  is  fast. 

Roger  is  a  filling-station  operator. 

Is,  in  these  sentences,  is  called  here  a  linking  verb. 

In  most  books  finite  verbs  are  divided  into  three  rather  than 
two  main  groups:  transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  linking 
verbs.  However,  the  obvious  notional  and  functional  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  falls  between  linking  verbs  and  non-linking  verbs,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  transitive  and  sometimes  not.  Perhaps  the 
reluctance  to  adopt  a  twofold  division  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  term  for  non-linking  verbs.  Predi¬ 
cating  is  not  very  good,  because  even  in  "Roger  is  fast"  the  verb  is 
part  of  the  predication,  though  its  part  is  small.  But  predicating 
seems  better  than  the  alternatives  sometimes  used:  concrete  verb, 
action  verb,  complete  verb,  full  verb. 

112.  Linking  Verbs 

In  speaking,  we  often  wish  to  equate  something  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  to  say  that  something  has  the  quality  of  something 
else.  Such  a  proposition  consists  of  two  terms,  A  and  B,  and  some 
method  of  joining  them  together.  There  are  several  methods. 

It  is  believed  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  regular  way  of  join¬ 
ing  the  two  terms  were  simply  to  put  them  side  by  side — A-B. 
Some  languages,  notably  Russian,  still  employ  this  method  exten¬ 
sively.  The  Russian  syntax  for  "He  is  a  teacher,"  "You  are  a 
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coward”  is  "He  teacher,”  “You  coward.”  Modern  English  pre¬ 
serves  a  remnant  of  the  construction  in  certain  verbless  expres¬ 
sions: 

Nasty  weather. 

Mulroy  in  prison! 

A  likely  story. 

Still  in  prehistoric  times,  however,  the  Indo-European  languages 
developed  the  verb  be ,  which  came  to  have  as  its  prime  function 
the  joining  of  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition: 

The  weather  is  nasty. 

Mulroy  is  in  prison. 

The  story  is  likely. 

Originally  the  verb  be  was  a  predicating  verb,  and  it  sometimes 
still  is: 

I  think,  therefore  I  am. 

He  is  home. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time.  (Equals  "Plenty  of  time  will  be.’’) 

But  it  is  now  most  often  used  as  a  linking  verb.  Its  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  older  construction  (“Nasty  weather”)  is  that  it 
permits  distinctions  in  time  and  mood:  “The  weather  was  nasty,” 
“The  weather  will  be  nasty,”  “The  weather  may  be  nasty.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  has  permitted  the  language  to  become  more  precise 
and  sophisticated. 

Though  be  is  the  most  common  linking  verb  in  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish,  many  others  are  in  common  use.  The  following  are  illustra¬ 
tive: 


seem: 

become : 

turn: 

continue: 

loom: 

grow: 


The  weather  seems  nasty. 

The  weather  became  nasty. 
The  weather  turned  nasty. 
The  weather  continued  nasty. 
The  difficulties  loomed  large. 
His  love  grew  cold. 
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taste: 

The  pie  tasted  foul. 

feel: 

Don’t  feel  bad. 

run: 

The  cow  ran  dry. 

get: 

Hurry  and  get  well. 

Like  be,  these  verbs  are  all  predicating  in  origin,  but  in  these 
the  development  from  predicating  to  linking  function  has  taken 
place  in  historic  times.  Thus,  seem  in  Middle  English  had  the 
meaning  "beseem,  befit."  Become  had  the  meaning  "arrive." 
Most  of  these  verbs,  like  be ,  can  be  used  as  predicating  verbs: 


Linking: 

Predicating: 

Linking: 

Predicating: 

Linking: 

Predicating: 


Sheila  became  angry. 
That  dress  becomes  you. 

The  tree  grew  tall. 
Pipkin  grows  trees. 

The  pie  tasted  foul. 

He  tasted  it  carefully. 


Linking  verbs  are  often  called  copulas  or  copulative  verbs ; 
copula  is  simply  a  Latin  version  of  linking.  There  is  no  general 
agreement  about  what  to  call  the  substantive  or  modifier  which 
the  linking  verb  links  to  the  subject.  This  book  joins  those  that 
call  it  the  subjective  complement.  It  is  a  "complement"  in  that  it 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  and  it  is  "subjective"  be¬ 
cause  it  renames  or  describes  the  subject.  The  virtue  of  this  term 
is  that  it  suggests  the  prime  function  of  the  construction — the 
identification  of  the  subject  with  some  other  word.  Other  terms 
used  are  predicate  nominative ,  predicate  noun,  predicate  pronoun, 
predicate  adjective.  The  subjective  complement  may  be  a  noun, 
a  pronoun,  an  adjective,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 

113.  Passives  as  Equivalents  of  Linking  Verbs 

In  one  type  of  construction  we  regularly  express  the  proposi¬ 
tion  A  equals  B  without  a  linking  verb: 

He  considered  the  weather  nasty. 
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Here  nasty  completes  the  meaning  of  weather  just  as  it  does  when 
it  is  joined  to  it  by  a  linking  verb:  "The  weather  is  nasty."  Since 
weather  is  here  an  object  rather  than  a  subject,  its  complement, 
nasty,  is  called  an  objective  complement  rather  than  a  subjective 
complement.  Sometimes  the  linking  verb  is  expressed  in  this  con¬ 
struction,  in  the  infinitive  form: 

He  considered  the  weather  to  be  nasty. 

When  we  put  the  main  verb  of  such  a  sentence  into  the  passive 
voice,  the  original  object  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  original 
objective  complement  consequently  becomes  a  subjective  comple¬ 
ment: 

The  weather  was  considered  nasty. 

The  passive  was  considered  is  then  the  equivalent  of  a  linking 
verb.  Many  verbs  may  be  so  used  in  the  passive: 

He  was  thought  angelic. 

Willigan  was  deemed  the  fittest  representative. 

Mulroy  was  found  drunk. 

Though  similar  in  function,  such  passives  are  not  usually  called 
linking  verbs.  Note  that  we  sometimes  add  a  linking  verb  to  the 
construction : 

He  was  thought  to  be  angelic. 

114.  Predicating  Verbs — Transitivity 

Our  word  transitive  evolves  from  Latin  transire,  which  means 
"to  go  across."  The  metaphor  is  that  when  we  use  a  transitive 
verb,  action  passes  from  the  subject  across  the  verb  to  an  object  of 
the  verb.  When  we  use  an  intransitive  verb,  the  action  terminates 
with  the  verb. 

Transitive  verbs  are  often  defined  as  verbs  that  require  objects 
to  complete  their  meaning  and  intransitive  verbs  as  verbs  that 
do  not.  This  is  misleading,  for  it  implies  that  transitivity  resides 
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in  the  form  of  the  verb,  or  in  the  form  and  its  associated  mean¬ 
ing.  Grammarians  who  adopt  this  view  are  led  to  say  that  eat  in 
"Let’s  eat"  is  transitive,  even  though  it  has  no  object,  because  one 
cannot  eat  without  eating  something.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  sang  in  "She  sang  beautifully"  is  transitive,  because  one  can¬ 
not  sing  without  singing  something,  viz.,  a  song.  Yet  probably 
all  grammarians  would  call  sang  intransitive  in  this  context.  If 
we  define  transitive  verbs  as  verbs  that  have  objects  and  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs  as  verbs  that  do  not,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  recognize 
the  same  form  as  transitive  in  one  context  and  intransitive  in 
another,  we  shall  avoid  some  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

At  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  language  it  was  customary  to 
make  transitive  verbs  of  in  transitives  by  altering  the  form.  We 
have  relics  of  this  practice  in  the  pairs  lie /lay,  sit /set,  rise /raise, 
jail/ fell. 

Intransitive  :  Edgar  lay  on  the  couch. 

Transitive:  Stanley  laid  Edgar  gently  on  the  couch. 

In  such  a  pair  the  transitive  is  called  the  causative  of  the  intran¬ 
sitive;  thus,  lay  means  "cause  to  lie,"  set  means  "cause  to  sit," 
raise  means  "cause  to  rise,”  fell  (e.g.,  to  fell  a  tree )  means  "cause 
to  fall."  On  all  levels  of  usage  except  Vulgate,  these  pairs  are 
kept  strictly  apart;  it  is  a  mark  of  lack  of  education  to  use  the 
transitive  form  intransitively:  "He  laid  on  the  couch,"  "She 
set  in  the  chair." 

In  other  Modern  English  words  we  express  the  causative  simply 
by  giving  the  intransitive  form  an  object: 

Intransitive:  The  motor  raced. 

Transitive  :  He  raced  the  motor. 

Intransitive:  Edgar  dropped. 

Transitive:  Stanley  dropped  Edgar  with  a  left  to  the  chin. 

Intransitive:  The  tomatoes  spoiled  in  the  sun. 

Transitive:  The  sun  spoiled  the  tomatoes. 
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An  intransitive  verb  modified  by  a  prepositional  phrase  may 
be  made  transitive  if  the  object  of  the  preposition  is  made  object 
of  the  verb.  Usually  there  is  a  slight  change  of  meaning: 

Intransitive:  Beesley  fished  in  Pipsmither’s  Creek. 

Transitive  :  Beesley  fished  Pipsmither’s  Creek. 

Intransitive  :  William  walked  on  the  road. 

Transitive:  William  walked  the  road. 

When  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb  returns  to  the  subject, 
we  use  a  reflexive  pronoun  as  object:  "He  killed  himself,"  "They 
are  deluding  themselves."  Some  verbs  used  thus  transitively  can 
also  be  used  intransitively,  sometimes  with  little  or  no  change 
of  meaning: 

Intransitive:  He  shaved. 

Transitive:  He  shaved  himself. 

Intransitive:  He  stopped. 

Transitive:  He  stopped  himself. 

The  prefix  be-  has  been  used  to  make  intransitive  verbs  transitive. 
Consequently,  some  words  with  this  prefix  are  always  transitive: 
"He  bestirred  himself,”  "He  bethought  himself,"  etc. 

Some  verbs  can  become  transitive  only  by  taking  what  are 
called  cognate  objects.  Such  a  verb  is  sleep ,  which  is  usually  intran¬ 
sitive:  "She  is  sleeping,”  "She  sleeps  well."  But  sleep  becomes 
transitive  in  "She  is  sleeping  a  peaceful  sleep.”  The  noun  sleep 
is  called  a  cognate  object  because  it  is  cognate  with  the  verb,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  same  root.  Other  examples: 

Sheila  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream. 

He  whistled  an  irritating  whistle. 

Pipkin  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 

115.  Auxiliary  Verbs 

Modern  English  is  often  characterized  as  an  analytic  language, 
in  contrast  to  such  older  Indo-European  languages  as  Latin  and 
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Greek,  which  are  more  synthetic.  A  synthetic  language  is  one  that 
tends  to  express  complex  ideas  in  single  words  by  means  of  affixes 
and  inflectional  endings;  an  analytic  language  is  one  that  tends 
to  express  complex  ideas  by  breaking  them  into  several  words. 
Though  the  tendency  of  English  to  be  analytic  is  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  grammar,  the  phenomenon  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  verb.  Contrast  the  following  Latin  verbs  with  their  English 
equivalents: 


am  at 
parabunt 
augebantur 
committeremini 


he  is  loving 
they  will  prepare 
they  were  increased 

would  that  you  were  being  entrusted  with 


We  notice  that  this  analytic  process  is  accomplished  in  English 
by  the  abundant  use  of  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  what  we  call 
auxiliary,  or  helping,  verbs.  In  the  sentences  above,  the  words 
is,  will,  were,  would,  and  being  are  auxiliary  verbs.  The  words 
loving,  prepare,  increased,  entrusted  are  called  variously  princi¬ 
pal,  notional,  or  full  verbs.  This  book  uses  the  term  principal  verb. 
A  combination  of  auxiliary  verb  plus  principal  verb  is  called  a 
verb  phrase. 

In  a  verb  phrase  it  is  the  principal  verb  that  carries  the  mean¬ 
ing.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  meaningless  except  as  they  indicate  the 
tense,  voice,  or  mood  of  the  principal  verb.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
"He  is  laughing"  the  verbal  idea  resides  in  the  word  laughing ;  is 
serves  only  to  show  that  the  laughing  is  going  on  in  the  present. 
Auxiliary  verbs  thus  function  like  the  inflectional  endings  of 
synthetic  languages. 

Principal  verbs  are  historically  present  participles,  past  partici¬ 
ples,  or  infinitives,  and  they  retain  these  nonfinite  forms: 


Present  Participle:  He  is  laughing. 
Past  Participle:  It  was  buried. 

Infinitive:  He  will  go. 
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These  words  are  no  longer  felt  as  participles  or  infinitives,  how¬ 
ever;  they  are  part  of  the  verb  phrase,  just  as  the  root  aug- 
is  part  of  the  verb  augebantur. 

The  auxiliary  verb  is  the  only  part  of  the  verb  phrase  that 
can  be  inflected  to  show  person  and  number:  I  am  laughing/He 
is  laughing/They  are  laughing. 

Many  verb  phrases  contain  two  or  more  auxiliary  verbs:  He 
will  be  going/You  may  have  been  seen.  In  such  phrases  all  auxil¬ 
iaries  but  the  first  are,  like  the  principal  verb,  participles  or 
infinitives. 


116.  Verb-Adverb  Combinations 


An  important  characteristic  of  Modern  English  is  its  fertility 
in  coining  new  verbs  by  the  addition  of  such  adverbs  as  up,  on, 
over,  out,  at  to  existing  verb  forms.  For  example,  besides  the  sim¬ 
ple  verb  look  that  we  use  in  such  sentences  as  "He  looked  care¬ 
fully,"  "He  looks  pale,"  we  have  the  following  new  forms: 


look  after: 
look  for: 
look  on : 
look  out: 
look  into : 
look  to : 
look  up  to : 
look  up : 
look  in  on: 


Please  look  after  my  little  brother. 
Look  for  a  decent  restaurant. 

He  said  he  was  merely  looking  on. 
Look  out — a  car  is  coming. 

Look  into  this  if  you  have  time. 

He  looks  to  his  Aunt  Flo  for  advice. 
He  looks  up  to  his  Aunt  Flo. 

Look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary. 
I  think  I’ll  look  in  on  Melrose. 


Should  such  combinations  be  called  one  unit  or  two?  In  "Look 
after  my  little  brother,"  do  we  say  that  the  verb  is  look  or  look 
after  ?  The  first  point  to  be  clear  on  is  that  after  is  not  a  preposi¬ 
tion  in  this  sentence,  or  at  least  would  not  normally  be  understood 
as  such;  for  if  after  my  little  brother  is  a  prepositional  phrase, 
the  sentence  must  mean,  not  "Guard  my  little  brother,"  but 
either  "Look  when  my  little  brother  is  done  looking"  or  "Look 
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in  the  direction  my  little  brother  took  when  leaving.”  Similarly 
up  in  "Roll  up  the  rug”  is  a  preposition  only  if  the  sentence  means 
"Lie  down  at  one  end  of  the  rug  and  roll  to  the  other.” 

An  argument  for  calling  such  combinations  as  look  after  single 
words  is  that  we  can  often  find  single-word  synonyms  for  them: 
look  after — guard;  look  out — beware;  put  on — don;  take  off — 
remove  (or,  in  slang,  go)  ;  think  up — devise;  try  out — test;  head 
off — block.  Furthermore,  the  Indo-European  languages  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  formed  compound  verbs  by  joining  simple  verbs  and 
adverbs,  though  the  usual  system  has  been  to  put  the  adverb 
before  the  verb  rather  than  after  it,  as  in  English  understand, 
outrun,  overpower.  What  is  new  in  compound  verbs  of  the 
look  after  type  is  the  position  of  the  adverbial  element.  Com¬ 
pare  these  Latin  compounds  with  their  literal  English  transla¬ 
tions;  the  adverbial  part  is  italicized  in  the  Latin  verb: 

c owmittere  send  with 

/«ducere  lead  in 

/fwzxportare  carry  across 

There  are  two  respects,  however,  in  which  such  combinations 
as  look  after  do  not  behave  like  single  words.  The  first  is  that 
we  may  sometimes  put  other  words  between  the  two  elements: 
"look  carefully  after,”  "look  the  word  up.”  The  second  is  that 
inflectional  endings  are  not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  combination  : 
we  say  "he  looks  after,”  not  "he  look  afters”;  "he  is  looking 
after,”  not  "he  is  look  aftering.” 

117.  The  Three  Basic  Verb  Forms 

Let  us  consider  the  sentences  "He  laughs,”  "He  is  laughing,” 
"He  does  laugh.”  These  seem  at  first  like  three  ways  of  saying  the 
same  thing.  The  verbs  express  the  same  tense  (present) ,  the  same 
voice  (active),  the  same  mood  (indicative),  the  same  person 
(third),  the  same  number  (singular).  They  are  all  predicating 
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verbs,  and  they  are  all  intransitive.  When  we  imagine  their  use 
in  contexts,  however,  we  note  differences.  If  we  say  "He  laughs" 
we  are  likely  to  mean  that  laughter  is  usual  to  him,  not  that  his 
laughter  is  at  this  moment  ringing  out;  for  the  latter  meaning, 
we  would  use  the  form  "He  is  laughing."  Nor  do  we  say  "He 
does  laugh”  simply  to  indicate  present  laughter.  We  might  use 
this  third  form  in  answer  to  a  question  ("Yes,  he  does  laugh"), 
or  perhaps  to  contradict  someone  ("He  does  too  laugh").  Thus 
we  see  that  our  three  sentences  are  not  at  all  three  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  There  are  important  differences. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  concept  that  changes.  In  the 
series  "He  laughs,"  "He  laughed,"  "He  will  laugh,"  we  identify 
the  changing  concept  as  tense.  In  "Edgar  laughed  at  Stanley," 
"Stanley  was  laughed  at  by  Edgar,"  we  identify  it  as  voice.  But 
no  satisfactory  term  has  been  devised  for  the  changing  concept  in 
"He  laughs,”  "He  is  laughing,”  "He  does  laugh."  Some  books 
speak  of  these  as  tense  forms — simple  tense  form,  progressive 
or  expanded  tense  form,  emphatic  tense  form.  But  this  invites 
confusion,  for  though  tense  may  be  expressed  in  these  forms 
("He  is  laughing,"  "He  was  laughing"),  the  difference  between 
"He  laughs"  and  "He  is  laughing”  is  not  one  of  tense  but  of 
something  else.  We  might  as  reasonably  call  them  voice  forms, 
since  they  express  voice  as  well  as  tense:  "He  was  laughing,”  "He 
was  being  laughed  at." 

This  book  falls  back  on  the  broad  term  "basic  verb  forms," 
identifying  them  thus:  the  simple  form  ("He  laughs"),  the  pro¬ 
gressive  form  ("He  is  laughing"),  the  do  form  ("He  does 
laugh”).  The  specific  differences  in  form  and  meaning  are  best 
considered  in  the  sections  on  voice  and  tense,  but  we  may  first 
observe  some  general  characteristics. 

118.  The  Simple  Form 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  forms,  and  it  occurs  in  all  the 
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tenses  and  throughout  both  voices.  It  is  a  one-word  verb  only  in 
the  present  and  past  of  the  active:  "He  laughs,’’  "He  laughed.” 
The  other  tenses  of  the  active  are  expressed  with  the  aid  of  the 
auxiliaries  will  ( shall )  and  have\  the  passive  is  expressed  with 
the  auxiliary  be.  Discussions  of  the  English  verb  commonly  treat 
the  simple  form  as  if  it  were  the  principal  form,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  occurs  more  often  than  the  other  forms.  Certainly 
the  trend  of  the  language  is  away  from  the  simple  form. 

119.  The  Progressive  Form 

This  form  has  evolved  from  a  construction  including  the  verb 
be ,  the  preposition  on ,  and  a  gerund:  "He  is  on  sleeping.”  With 
the  weakening  of  the  preposition  this  became  "He  is  a  sleeping,” 
"He  is  a-sleeping,”  and  finally  "He  is  sleeping.”  From  the  first 
the  predominant  idea  of  the  construction  has  been  that  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process,  a  process  already  under  way  but  not  yet  con¬ 
cluded  at  some  point  of  time  indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  context. 
For  example,  if  we  say  "Edgar  was  sleeping  when  Stanley  came 
in,”  we  indicate  that  Edgar  had  begun  to  sleep  sometime  before 
a  given  moment  (Stanley’s  entrance)  and  had  not  yet  left  off. 

The  ability  of  the  be  form  to  indicate  a  continuing  process 
explains  its  regular  use  to  express  present  actions.  In  normal  dis¬ 
course  we  are  most  often  interested  in  actions  begun  but  not  yet 
concluded  at  the  moment  of  speaking.  And  so  we  say,  "What 
are  you  doing?”  "I’m  thinking.”  Not,  as  in  earlier  English, 
"What  do  you?”  "I  think.” 

The  progressive  form  occurs  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  active 
voice,  but  in  only  the  present  and  past  of  the  passive  voice.  The 
form  consists  of  the  various  tense  and  voice  patterns  of  the  auxil¬ 
iary  be  (is,  was,  will  be,  has  been,  is  being,  etc.)  plus  the  partici¬ 
ple  forms  of  the  principal  verb.  The  progressive  form  conjugation 
is  often  confused  with  the  passive  voice  of  the  simple  form,  which 
also  uses  be  as  an  auxiliary.  Study  the  difference: 
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Simple  Form  Progressive  Form 

Active  :  He  chases  the  cat.  He  is  chasing  the  cat. 

Passive  :  The  cat  is  chased.  The  cat  is  being  chased. 

1 20.  The  Do  Form 

This  is  frequently  called  the  emphatic  form,  but  the  term  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  emphasis  is  only  one  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  do  form,  and  not  the  most  common.  We  have  emphasis  in 
such  sentences  as 

But  I  did  wash  my  hands,  Mom. 

You  did  so  say  I  could  wear  your  necklace. 

He  really  does  look  better. 

They  do  serve  good  salads. 

But  we  use  the  do  form  also  in  questions  where  no  emphasis  is 
intended  or  understood: 

Do  you  have  a  match  ? 

Does  she  know  how  to  skin  a  camel  ? 

Did  the  doctor  get  there  in  time  ? 

It  is  also  used  commonly  for  negation: 

I  don't  know. 

Sheila  doesn’t  play  the  banjo. 

General  Wiltshire  did  not  ask  for  reinforcements. 

The  do  form  occurs  only  in  the  present  and  past  of  the  active 
voice:  "He  does  laugh,"  "He  did  laugh."  In  these  sentences  laugh 
is  historically  an  infinitive. 

121.  Voice 

Voice  relates  to  the  form  of  the  verb  used  to  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  action  between  verb  and  subject.  The  word  voice  is  a 
fantastically  bad  term,  because  the  concept  has  nothing  to  do  with 
speaking.  Jespersen  suggested  the  word  "turn"  and  ventured  to 
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use  it  now  and  then  as  a  substitute.  He  has  not  been  imitated, 
however,  and  grammar  apparently  must  put  up  with  voice. 

English  has  two  voices,  active  and  passive.  These  may  be 
defined  either  notionally  or  formally,  with,  however,  markedly 
different  results.  Most  books,  especially  elementary  books,  adopt 
the  notional  definition:  "The  active  voice  is  the  form  used  when 
the  subject  is  the  actor;  the  passive  voice  is  the  form  used  when 
the  subject  is  the  receiver  of  the  action."  Or,  more  simply,  "The 
active  voice  states  that  the  subject  does  something;  the  passive 
states  that  something  is  done  to  the  subject."  These  definitions 
are  satisfactory  so  long  as  one  sticks  to  simple  illustrations.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  "Edgar  struck  Stanley,"  Edgar,  the  subject,  is  the 
actor,  the  one  who  does  what  the  verb  says,  whereas  in  "Stanley 
was  struck  by  Edgar,"  Stanley,  the  subject,  is  the  receiver  of  the 
action,  the  one  to  whom  something  is  done. 

But  difficulties  arise  when  we  consider  such  a  sentence  as  "His 
play  reads  well,  but  it  won’t  act.”  Here  it  is  clear  that  play ,  the 
subject,  is  not  the  actor,  the  doer  of  the  action  stated  by  the  verb, 
for  a  play  cannot  read,  though  it  can  be  read;  neither  can  it  act, 
though  it  can  be  acted.  If  we  say  (as  our  notional  definition 
forces  us  to  say)  that  reads  is  a  passive,  then  we  may  inquire 
whether  we  have  active  or  passive  verbs  in  the  following:  "The 
cake  cooked  slowly,"  "The  water  boiled,”  "His  plan  is  working 
out,”  "The  plane  landed.”  For  it  may  be  argued  that  cakes  can’t 
cook,  boiling  water  must  have  a  boiler,  plans  do  not  work,  planes 
have  to  be  landed. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  such  inquiries  is  to  define  passive  and 
active  voice  formally.  It  happens  that  this  is  easy  to  do:  the  pas¬ 
sive  voice  is  always  expressed  in  a  verb  phrase  consisting  of  some 
form  of  the  auxiliary  be  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the 
principal  verb;  any  verb  that  does  not  meet  these  tests  is  in  the 
active  voice.  Applying  this  definition,  we  find  the  following  verbs 
to  be  passive: 
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Stanley  was  struck  by  Edgar. 

The  baby  was  rocked  to  sleep. 

Mulroy  is  being  closely  watched. 

But  we  have  active  verbs  in  the  following: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley,  (no  form  of  the  verb  be) 

Aunt  Flo  was  rocking  quietly,  (no  past  participle) 

His  play  reads  well,  (neither  auxiliary  be  nor  past  participle) 

Actually,  nearly  all  grammarians  would  agree  in  calling  reads  in 
the  last  sentence  active  voice,  though  they  are  inconsistent  in 
doing  so  if  they  have  defined  voice  notionally.  Such  a  word  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  an  active  form  with  passive  force,  or  it  may 
be  called  a  notional  passive.  Notional  passives  are  common  in 
English:  "The  new  Hudson  rides  easily,”  "It  won’t  sell ,”  "This 
cow  milks  hard.”  But  these  are  often  hard  to  distinguish  from 
simple  intransitives:  "The  cake  cooked  slowly,”  "Archie  trained 
in  Georgia.” 

Some  writers  display  uncertainty  about  the  voice  of  linking 
verbs.  The  formal  definition  given  above  would  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  active  verbs:  "Archie  is  a  soldier,”  "Sheila  sounded 
aggrieved”;  and  it  is  probably  best  to  call  them  so.  Those  who 
hesitate  are  probably  bothered  by  the  term  active ,  finding  no  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  verb  is.  But  as  the  terms  active  and  passive  are  used  in 
grammar  they  pertain  not  so  much  to  action  or  lack  of  it  in  the 
verb  itself  as  to  the  form  of  the  verb  and  its  connection  with 
subject  and  complement. 

122.  The  Behavior  of  Subject  and  Object  in  Relation 
to  Voice 

Only  verbs  that  can  be  transitive  in  the  active  voice — that  is, 
can  take  an  object — can  be  put  into  the  passive.  Consider  some 
simple  sentences  consisting  of  subject-verb-object: 

Raymond  shot  Harold. 

The  lawn  needs  water. 
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When  we  put  these  into  the  passive,  the  original  object  becomes 
the  subject  and  the  original  subject  becomes  the  object  of  the 
preposition  by: 

Harold  was  shot  by  Raymond. 

Water  is  needed  by  the  lawn. 

We  often  omit  the  prepositional  phrase  ("Harold  was  shot," 
"Water  is  needed"),  but  we  cannot  do  without  a  subject.  Con¬ 
sequently,  intransitive  verbs  have  no  passive,  since  they  take  no 
object  which  can  become  subject  of  the  passive. 

Some  normally  intransitive  verbs  become  transitive  when  they 
occur  as  part  of  a  verb-adverb  combination  and  can  then  form  a 
passive.  For  example,  the  form  "He  laughed"  has  no  passive.  But 
"He  laughed  at  everything"  can  be  turned  into  the  passive 
"Everything  was  laughed  at  (by  him).”  A  verb  with  a  cognate 
object  can  also  be  made  passive,  because  the  object  can  become 
subject  of  the  passive  form:  "He  laughed  a  hearty  laugh”/" A 
hearty  laugh  was  laughed." 

Verbs  which  take  two  objects  can  be  made  passive  with  either 
object  becoming  subject  and  the  other  object  retained: 

Penroy  gave  Jim  a  dime. 

Jim  was  given  a  dime. 

A  dime  was  given  Jim. 

A  verb  followed  by  an  object  with  an  objective  complement  can 
be  made  passive.  In  this  construction  the  object  becomes  subject, 
and  the  objective  complement  is  retained  (cf.  Sec.  113)  : 

Virginia  thought  John  amusing. 

John  was  thought  amusing. 

123.  The  Passive  Voice  of  the  Progressive  Form 

The  progressive  form  has  a  passive  voice  in  the  present  and 
past  tenses: 
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Active  Passive 

Mother  is  whipping  Scott.  Scott  is  being  whipped. 

Mother  was  whipping  Scott.  Scott  was  being  whipped. 

The  passive  of  the  progressive  is  a  new  form ;  it  was  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  before  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Early  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  used  in  its  place  the  active  voice  of  the  progressive  as  a  kind 
of  notional  passive  (cf.  reads  in  “The  play  reads  well”)  : 

The  forest  is  clearing,  (i.e.,  being  cleared) 

The  house  is  building,  (i.e.,  being  built) 

The  corn  is  putting  away,  (i.e.,  being  put  away) 

This  was  liable  to  misinterpretation,  e.g.,  in  such  a  sentence  as 
“Scott  was  whipping,”  where  it  might  mean  either  "being 
whipped”  or  "whipping  someone  else,”  and  consequently  the 
clumsier  but  more  accurate  form  with  being  came  to  be  preferred, 
though  we  still  occasionally  use  the  old  notional  passive: 

The  book  is  now  printing. 

The  picnic  is  shaping  up. 

We  have  not  come  to  use  the  passive  of  the  progressive  in  the 
future  or  perfect  tenses:  "Scott  will  be  being  whipped,”  "Scott 
has  been  being  whipped.”  (But  see  Section  124.) 


T  24.  The  Get  Form  of  the  Passive 


In  addition  to  the  passive  form  described  in  Section  123,  Eng¬ 
lish  has  developed  a  new  form  with  get  as  the  auxiliary  verb  in 
place  of  be\ 


Be  Form  Passive 
Harold  was  shot. 

He  is  being  swindled. 
The  play  was  produced. 


Get  Form  Passive 
Harold  got  shot. 

He  is  getting  swindled. 
The  play  got  produced. 


The  get  form  of  the  passive  is  well  established  in  General  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  it  is  hardly  rare  in  Choice  English,  though  it  still  has  a 
colloquial  ring  that  keeps  it  somewhat  below  the  salt.  All  levels 
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of  English  might  make  use  of  it,  for  it  enables  us  to  differentiate 
between  two  meanings  now  expressed  by  the  be  form.  Consider 
this: 

The  police  say  the  man  was  shot  when  they  found  him,  but  they 
don’t  know  when  he  was  shot. 

The  police  apparently  are  contradicting  themselves.  First  they 
say  he  was  shot  when  they  found  him,  then  that  they  don’t  know 
when  he  was  shot.  Of  course  the  explanation  is  that  the  first  pas¬ 
sive  means  "state  of  being  shot,"  whereas  the  second  refers  to 
the  action  of  shooting.  Curme  calls  the  two  meanings  "statal  pas¬ 
sive"  and  "actional  passive,"  respectively,  and  points  out  that 
we  would  avoid  such  ambiguity  if  we  used  the  get  form  for  the 
actional  passive  and  restricted  the  be  form  to  the  statal: 

The  police  say  the  man  was  shot  when  they  found  him,  but  they 
don’t  know  when  he  got  shot. 

Unlike  the  be  passive,  the  get  passive  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  future  and  perfect  tenses  of  the  progressive  form:  "Scott  will 
be  getting  whipped,"  "Scott  has  been  getting  whipped." 

1 25.  Employment  of  the  Passive 

Books  of  rhetoric  often  warn  us  against  using  the  passive  voice. 
We  are  reminded  that  it  is  more  forceful  to  say  "Glenn  belted 
Franklin  in  the  mouth,”  than  to  say  "Franklin  was  belted  in  the 
mouth  by  Glenn.”  But,  though  the  active  is  clearly  more  forceful 
than  the  passive  in  this  construction,  it  is  not  so  always.  Compare: 

A  school  bus  ran  over  Mr.  Willigan. 

Mr.  Willigan  was  run  over  by  a  school  bus. 

If  it  is  our  wish  to  focus  attention  on  Mr.  Willigan  rather  than 
on  the  means  of  his  accident,  we  gain  emphasis  by  making  Mr. 
Willigan  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  the  passive  permits  us  to 
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do.  The  active  is  more  forceful  here  only  if  we  wish  to  emphasize 
the  school  bus: 

"School  buses  never  hurt  anyone.” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.  A  school  bus  ran  over  Mr.  Willigan.” 

The  passive  is  the  form  most  frequently  used  when  we  don’t 
know  the  active  subject  or  when  the  active  subject  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  unimportant: 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  you.  (More  likely  than  "Something  inclines 

me  to  believe  you.”) 

The  apricots  are  spoiled.  (More  likely  than  "The  absence  of  refrig¬ 
eration  has  spoiled  the  apricots.”) 

He  was  killed  in  action.  (More  likely  than  "An  enemy  soldier  killed 

him.”) 

The  passive  is  also  used  when  there  is  some  special  reason  to 
avoid  the  active.  For  instance,  a  correspondent  forbidden  to  quote 
directly  may  begin  his  dispatch:  ’'It  is  thought  in  some  quarters 
that.  .  .”  Similarly,  a  writer  may  avoid  the  egoistic  "I  feel”  by 
saying  ''It  is  felt”  In  technical  writing,  in  which  the  personality 
of  the  writer  is  best  kept  in  the  background,  the  passive  is  very 
useful. 

126.  Tense 

No  grammatical  problem  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  tense. 
When  we  think  casually  of  the  tense  of  English  verbs,  everything 
may  seem  well  ordered  and  simple:  six  tense  forms — past,  pres¬ 
ent,  future,  past  perfect,  present  perfect,  future  perfect — used  to 
express  past  time,  present  time,  future  time,  with  the  perfect 
tenses  used  to  indicate  completed  action  in  relation  to  past, 
present,  and  future  time.  But  a  little  consideration  shows  that 
the  system  is  far  from  simple.  Examine  these  sentences: 

I  understand  that  Marcia  returns  tomorrow. 

I  see  that  Biltmore  has  been  reelected. 

I’m  glad  April  has  come;  March  is  unpleasant. 
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If  asked  about  the  tense  of  returns,  see,  and  is,  we  should  no 
doubt  say  that  they  are  all  in  the  present  tense.  But  returns  ex¬ 
presses  future  time,  see  probably  expresses  past  time  (since  "I” 
probably  saw  the  newspaper  article  some  time  before  commenting 
on  it) ,  and  is  expresses  past  time,  in  the  sense  that  it  refers  to  a 
month  just  past,  and  also  future  time  in  the  implication  that  the 
month  will  come  round  again. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  tense  we  call  present  that  oscillates  in  time. 
Consider: 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  blowout  tonight  ? 

"I  saw  Charlie  Warburton  downtown.”  "Charlie  Warburton?  Oh, 
that  will  be  Ed  Warburton’s  oldest  boy.” 

Had,  in  the  first  example,  points  to  future  time.  Will  be,  in  the 
second,  indicates  past,  present,  and  future  time. 

We  have,  then,  in  English  no  perfect  correspondence  between 
tense  and  time.  To  understand  the  correspondence  that  we  do 
have,  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  two  concepts. 

127.  Notional  Time  and  Linguistic  Time 

We  shall  use  the  term  notional  time  to  mean  time  as  we  think 
of  it,  perhaps  naively,  in  the  physical  world.  We  shall  use  the 
term  linguistic  time  to  mean  the  linguistic  expression  of  notional 
time. 

We  are  conscious  of  notional  time  as  having  three  parts:  past, 
present,  and  future.  What  we  are  not  always  conscious  of  is  that 
the  present  exists  only  as  a  dividing  line  between  past  and  future. 
The  present  is  a  point  we  can  never  grasp,  because  it  slips  into 
the  past  while  we  are  thinking  of  it.  When  Mother  says,  "Sammy, 
you  go  to  bed  right  this  moment,”  Sammy  cannot  obey  her,  be¬ 
cause  "this  moment”  becomes  "that  moment”  before  the  sound 
can  reach  his  ears.  If  the  present,  then,  exists  only  as  a  point,  the 
future  exists  only  as  a  possibility.  We  can  never  make  a  statement 
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of  fact  about  the  future,  because  the  future  must  become  past 
before  the  fact  can  be  realized.  Even  such  a  statement  as  "The 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow"  is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  thanks  partly 
to  the  advance  of  science. 

As  we  shall  see,  these  qualifications  about  notional  time  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  linguistic  time.  But  let 
us  agree  for  the  moment  that  past,  present,  and  future  exist  in 
notional  time  and  ask  ourselves  what  syntax  we  need  to  express 
them.  It  would  seem  that  we  would  be  best  served  by  a  three-tense 
verb  system,  with  the  tenses  corresponding  exactly  to  notional 
time.  But  this  is  both  too  little  and  too  much.  It  is  too  little 
because  we  often  want  to  indicate  time  more  precisely  than  as 
simply  "now,"  "before  now,"  and  "after  now."  For  example,  we 
may  want  to  suggest  that  something  will  happen  not  in  the  future 
merely  but  in  the  near  future  or  distant  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  simple  three-tense  system  may  be  too  much  in  that  verb  tense 
is  not  the  only  linguistic  means  of  expressing  notional  time. 
When  we  say,  "Marcia  returns  tomorrow,”  it  is  the  adverb  tomor¬ 
row  that  expresses  the  time;  there  is  scarcely  any  indication  of 
time  in  "Marcia  returns."  There  are  in  fact  languages  that  get 
along  without  any  verb  tenses  at  all,  as  English  does  too  with 
certain  verbs: 

I  set  out  on  my  travels  yesterday. 

I  set  out  on  my  travels  today. 

I  set  out  on  my  travels  tomorrow. 

It  is  consequently  difficult  to  say  how  many  tenses  the  ideal 
language  should  have.  Much  will  depend  on  the  sophistication 
of  the  people  using  the  language,  for  a  more  sophisticated  people 
may  be  expected  to  make  nicer  time  distinctions;  and  much  will 
depend  also  on  the  other  linguistic  means  for  expressing  notional 
time. 
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1 28.  How  Tenses  Develop 

It  is  probable  that  tense  was  a  late  development  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  Our  primitive  ancestors  seem  to  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  kind  of  action  (whether  it  was  in  progress, 
completed,  or  occurring  as  a  point)  than  in  the  time  of  action. 
When  tense  did  develop  in  Indo-European,  it  developed  variously 
in  the  several  languages.  Many  of  the  growths  have  taken  place 
in  the  historical  period  and  hence  can  be  examined. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  tense  can  come  into  being. 
A  verb  form  used  to  express  something  other  than  time  may  be 
also  used  so  consistently  in  reference  to,  say,  past  time,  that  it 
will  eventually  denote  past  time  by  itself,  and  will  then  be  a  past 
tense.  Or,  more  commonly,  verbs  will  be  used  consistently  with 
certain  time-indicating  words;  eventually  the  verbs  will  combine 
or  coalesce  with  the  time  words  to  produce  new  tenses.  A  classic 
example  is  the  French  future,  illustrated  by  chant erai,  "(I) 
shall  sing.”  The  Latin  ancestor  of  chant  erai  was  cantare  haheo, 
"to  sing  I  have.”  This  became  chanter  aeo  and  eventually  chan¬ 
ter  at,  in  which  the  word  haheo ,  "I  have,”  is  neither  seen  nor 
remembered.  Similarly,  English  has  developed  the  form  "I  have 
to  sing,”  in  which  we  no  longer  feel  in  have  its  old  meaning  of 
'’possess.”  "I  have  to  sing”  is  not  usually  listed  as  an  English 
tense,  and  it  does  not  indeed  express  pure  future  time,  but  it  is 
surely  a  means  of  indicating  an  action  that  will  take  place  in  the 
future. 

129.  English  Tenses 

In  Old  English  there  were  only  two  tenses  much  used — past 
and  present — though  the  seeds  of  development  existed.  The 
future  was  expressed  mostly  with  the  present  and,  usually,  an 
adverb  of  time,  as  still  in  English:  "Marcia  returns  tomorrow.” 
The  past  perfect  idea  ("He  had  finished  when  I  came  in”) 
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was  usually  either  avoided  or  expressed  by  manipulation  of  an 
adverb  meaning  "before.”  The  speakers  of  Old  English  could 
get  along  without  the  present  perfect  (as  we  cannot)  and  the 
future  perfect  (as  we  can  and  often  do).  In  Middle  English  the 
auxiliaries  shall  and  will  came  to  be  used  with  the  infinitive  to 
produce  a  future;  and  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  of  have 
combined  with  the  participle  to  produce  the  perfect  tenses. 

It  is  almost  universally  recorded  in  grammar  books  that  Mod¬ 
ern  English  has  six  tenses — past,  present,  future,  past  perfect, 
present  perfect,  and  future  perfect.  This  is  an  oversimplification. 
Looked  at  one  way,  the  language  has  more;  looked  at  another, 
it  has  fewer.  But  the  simplification  is  convenient  and  useful, 
provided  that  we  mind  how  we  use  it.  We  must  remember  that 
tense  isn’t  time.  When  we  say  that  English  has  a  present  tense, 
we  mean  only  that  it  has  a  verb  form  which  we  have  chosen  to 
term  "the  present  tense”  because,  among  other  functions,  it  often 
indicates  present  time.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  present 
tense  indicating  other  times  and  to  find  other  tenses  indicating 
present  time.1 

Furthermore,  we  should  note  that  the  statement  about  six 
English  tenses  is  partly  fact,  partly  convention,  partly  point  of 
view.  There  might  be  argument  about  whether  to  include  the 
future  perfect,  which  is  used  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — even  of  the  educated  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  other  constructions  are  moving  toward  the  status  of  tense 
and  have  perhaps  reached  it  in  the  mouths  of  some  speakers.  We 
have  to  contend  also  with  the  progressive  forms  (is  writing ,  etc.) , 
which  indicate  notional  time  differently  than  do  the  simple  forms. 

1 30.  Forms  of  the  Present  Tense 

The  present  tense  is  the  only  part  of  the  Modern  English  verb 

1  The  grammar  would  be  simpler  if  we  had  terms  other  than  past ,  present,  and 
future  to  indicate  the  tenses,  just  as  we  have  one  word,  tense,  to  indicate  linguistic 
time,  and  another  word,  time,  for  notional  time. 
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that  retains  form  distinctions  for  person  and  number.2  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  the  third  person  singular  adds  -s  or  -es  to  the 
form  used  in  other  persons  and  numbers,  so  that  the  present 
tense  is  conjugated  thus: 


Give 


Singular 
I  give 
you  give 
he  gives 


Plural 
we  give 
you  give 
they  give 


Miss 


Singular 
I  miss 
you  miss 
he  misses 


Plural 
we  miss 
you  miss 
they  miss 


The  third  person  singular  of  have  is  irregular:  he  has.  In  the 
spoken  language  the  third  person  singulars  of  do  ( does )  and  say 
(says)  are  irregular  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  change  of  vowel 
sound.  The  modal  auxiliaries  make  no  distinction  at  all:  I  can, 
you  can,  he  can;  1  may,  you  may,  he  may. 

The  verb  he  and,  consequently,  the  progressive  form  have 
a  more  complicated  conjugation: 


Singular 
I  am 
you  are 
he  is 


Plural 
we  are 
you  are 
they  are 


The  archaic  second  person  singular  is  thou  art. 


131.  Uses  of  the  Simple  Present 

We  remarked  in  Section  127  that  present  time  exists  only  as  a 
point  or  as  a  dividing  line  between  past  and  future.  Consequently, 
when  we  use  the  present  tense  we  generally  include  part  of  both 
the  past  and  the  future.  Thus: 

Archie  is  a  soldier,  (was  yesterday,  is  today,  and  will  be  tomorrow) 
Sparks  fly  upward,  (did  in  the  past,  do  now,  will  in  the  future) 

2  Here,  as  often,  we  must  except  the  verb  be,  which  has  number  distinctions  in 
the  past.  Verb  phrases  using  the  present  tense  of  auxiliary  verbs  distinguish  person 
and  number  in  the  auxiliary. 
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I  eat  breakfast  at  seven-thirty,  (did  last  year,  do  this  year,  will  next 
year) 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  three  such  sentences  illustrate  three  separate 
functions  of  the  present  tense  (present  truth,  general  truth,  cus¬ 
tomary  action).  But  grammatically  there  is  no  reason  to  separate 
them.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  embrace  the  present  moment 
and  also  stretch  indefinitely  into  past  and  future.  This  is  probably 
the  most  common  use  of  the  simple  present. 

Formerly  the  simple  present  was  used  regularly  for  actions 
and  events  thought  of  as  occurring  at  the  present  moment:  ''What 
does  she  at  the  window?”  "She  sits  and  meditates  upon  her  love.” 
For  this  function  the  progressive  present  is  now  regular;  however, 
the  simple  form  is  sometimes  used: 

Here  comes  Melrose. 

Now  I  understand. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  time  really  extends  before  and  after  the 
fleeting  present,  and  so  this  use  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  from 
that  illustrated  previously. 

In  several  circumstances  the  present  tense  is  used  for  past  time. 
First  we  have  the  so-called  historical  present,  a  term  which  refers 
to  the  narrator’s  trick  of  using  or  dropping  into  the  present  to 
make  the  events  described  seem  immediate: 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  rises  to  the  west,  and  the  defenders  of  the 
fort  strain  their  eyes  to  see  whether  it  betokens  another  Indian  attack 
or  Sanfilippo  returning  with  the  soldiers. 

Europe  finally  emerges  from  chaos  in  the  eighth  century,  when 
Charlemagne  appears. 

Then  the  boys  bring  in  this  punk,  see,  and  then  I  get  it  he’r  in  on  the 
heist.  "Okay,  punk,’'  I  says.  "Let’s  have  it." 

In  some  idiomatic  constructions  the  present  tense  is  used  for 
actions  which  in  reality  occurred  in  past  time: 
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I  see  in  the  papers  that  Pipkin  is  running  for  sheriff. 

I  hear  Aunt  Flo  is  getting  a  divorce. 

These  can  be  explained  as  development  of  the  meaning  of  the 
verbs.  See  and  hear  really  mean  "know,  as  a  result  of  seeing  or 
hearing." 

We  have  already  noted  how  the  present  tense  may  indicate 
future  time: 

Marcia  returns  tomorrow. 

He  has  his  chance  tonight. 

I  go  to  Wyoming  next  summer. 

This  usage  has  prevailed  with  some  verbs  since  Old  English  times. 
It  is  especially  common  with  verbs  of  going,  coming,  etc. 

In  subordinate  clauses  the  present  is  generally  used  for  future 
time  if  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  an  imperative  or  a  future 
indicative: 

See  that  you  behave  yourself  at  the  party,  (not  ’'that  you  will  behave 
yourself”) 

We’ll  all  have  chicken  and  dumplings  when  she  comes,  (not  "when 
she  will  come”) 

Wiltshire  will  shoot  the  first  man  who  falters. 

We  shall  see  that  no  one  purloins  the  jewels. 

1 32.  Uses  of  the  Progressive  Present 

The  differences  in  Modern  English  use  of  the  simple  present 
and  the  progressive  present  are  subtle  and  detailed,  often  depend¬ 
ing  on  developments  of  individual  words.  However,  one  may 
make  a  broad  generalization:  The  simple  present  is  most  often 
used  to  represent  events  as  being  or  occurring  in  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  that  stretches  through  the  present  moment;  the 
progressive  present  most  often  represents  events  as  being  or 
occurring  definitely  at  the  present  moment,  though  also  stretching 
backward  and  forward  in  time.  We  can  best  understand  the  two 
functions  by  pairing  the  two  forms: 
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Father  walks  the  floor  with  the  baby  every  night. 

Father  is  now  walking  the  floor  with  the  baby. 

Wilkerson  sells  insurance. 

Wilkerson  is  selling  Aunt  Flo  an  insurance  policy. 

I  write  a  letter  to  Georgia  every  month. 

I  am  writing  a  letter  to  Georgia. 

Here  we  have  an  interesting  paradox.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  present  tense  as  the  simple  form  of  the  verb:  walk,  sell, 
write.  Yet  it  is  regularly  the  progressive  present  that  we  use  when 
we  want  to  point  to  the  present  moment.  The  simple  present  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  indicate  an  indefinite  duration  of  time, 
and  may  some  day  be  better  called  the  "durative”  or  "inclusive” 
tense. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  duration  implied  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  form,  which,  if  so,  would  be  badly  named.  If  I  reply 
to  a  question  about  my  activity  with  "I  am  writing  a  letter  to 
Georgia,”  I  imply  that  at  the  moment  of  speaking  I  have  begun 
to  write  to  Georgia  but  have  not  yet  finished.  The  activity  is  in 
progress.  Now  when  the  simple  form  is  used — "I  write  a  letter  to 
Georgia  every  month” — the  activity  is  not  necessarily  in  progress, 
and  is  not  thought  of  as  a  continuing  event,  but  rather  a  series 
of  point  events.  The  two  forms  may  be  diagrammed  thus: 

Past  Present  Moment  Future 

I  am  writing  a  letter:  _ 

I  write  a  letter  often: . 

In  many  constructions  the  forms  interchange.  Thus  we  say, 
"Here  comes  Charlie,”  to  point  to  a  progressing  event,  not  "Here 
is  coming  Charlie.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say,  "Wilkerson 
has  a  good  job;  he  is  selling  insurance,”  indicating  not  a  sale  in 
progress  but  a  series  of  sales. 

The  progressive  present,  like  the  simple  present,  may  indicate 
past  or  future  time: 
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Past:  Charlemagne  comes  to  the  throne  just  as  Europe  is  emerging 

from  her  darkest  age. 

Ym  sitting  there  minding  my  own  business  when  this  torpedo 
walks  up. 

Future  :  We  are  leaving  tomorrow. 

He  is  having  his  tooth  pulled  next  Friday. 

The  Campbells  are  coming. 

The  progressive  present  of  verbs  of  motion  is  much  used  to  point 
to  the  near  future.  Compare: 

The  Campbells  are  coming.  (They  are  nearly  upon  us.) 

The  Campbells  will  come,  (some  time  or  other) 

For  the  construction  "The  Campbells  are  going  to  come,”  see 
Section  142. 

1 33.  Forms  of  the  Past  Tense 

English  verbs  form  the  past  tense,  or  preterit,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  Old  English  grammars  and 
in  the  grammars  of  the  older  Germanic  languages  generally, 
verbs  are  divided  into  two  main  groups:  (l)  those  which  form 
the  past  tense  by  the  addition  of  a  dental  ( d  or  t)  sound;  (2) 
those  which  form  the  past  tense  by  ablaut,  that  is,  a  change  of  the 
root  vowel.  The  German  linguist  Jacob  Grimm  called  the  first 
group  weak  verbs  and  the  second  strong  verbs,  for  no  very  good 
reason,  and  these  terms  have  stuck.  Many,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  irregular  verbs  in  Modern  English  are  strong  verbs. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  on  how  the  past  tense  forms  in 
Modern  English  should  be  classified.  Elementary  books  usually 
employ  the  terms  "regular”  and  "irregular.”  Many  scholars  scoff 
at  these  terms,  saying  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  regularity 
consists  of  and  where  irregularity  begins.  But  the  terms  can  in 
fact  be  defined.  A  regular  construction  is  one  which  can  be 
defined  in  general  terms,  on  the  basis  of  sound  patterns;  an 
irregular  construction  is  one  which  cannot  be  defined  in  general 
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terms  and  whose  members  must  therefore  be  listed.  Of  the  classes 
given  below,  Class  One  is  regular  and  Classes  Two  to  Six  are 
irregular.  That  means  that  all  the  verbs  in  the  language  belong 
in  Class  One  except  those  listed  in  Classes  Two  to  Six  (and  also 
except  the  altogether  anomalous  verb  be) . 

The  classification  given  here  is  descriptive  rather  than  historical 
and  is  based  on  the  spoken  rather  than  the  written  language. 

Class  One:  Verbs  which  add  a  dental  sound  (d,  t,  or  ed)  with 
no  other  change: 

d:  learn /learned,  scram/ scrammed,  believe /believed,  water  /  watered, 
shilly-shally  /  shilly-shallied 

t:  miss / missed,  walk /walked,  bewitch/bewitched,  scoff / scoffed, 

reach /reached 

ed:  blend /blended,  terminate /terminated,  hate /hated,  pad /padded, 
grade/ graded 

Verbs  ending  in  d  or  t  in  the  present  add  ed  in  the  past.  Other 
verbs  add  d  if  they  end  in  a  voiced  sound  and  t  if  they  end  in  a 
voiceless  sound,  except  that  a  few  verbs  ending  in  /  or  n  some¬ 
times  add  t  instead  of  d:  burn/burnt  (or  burned ),  dwell/ dwelt 
(or  dwelled).  With  these  exceptions,  Class  One  verbs  add  the 
spelling  -ed,  however  they  are  pronounced. 

Most  of  the  verbs  in  the  language  belong  in  Class  One,  and  all 
new  verbs  added  to  the  language  form  the  past  tense  according 
to  this  pattern.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  class,  these  verbs  exer¬ 
cise  a  steady  pull  on  the  other  classes,  drawing  other  verbs  into 
Class  One,  as  explained  in  Section  134. 

Class  Two:  Verbs  which  add  d  or  t  and  also  change  the  vowel 
sound:  creep/ crept,  deal /dealt,  do /did,  tell /told,  sell /sold, 
sweep/ swept,  say /said,  leave /left,  weep/wept,  hear /heard, 
flee/fled,  feel/felt,  keep/kept,  mean/meant,  sleep/slept,  be¬ 
reave/bereft,  lose /lost,  buy /bought,  may /might. 

Class  Three:  Verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  by  changing 
d  to  t:  bend/bent,  lend/lent,  rend/rent,  send/ sent,  spend/spent, 
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build /built,  gild/ gilt,  gird/ girt.  Went,  the  past  tense  of  go, 
might  be  added  to  this  list.  It  was  originally  the  past  tense  of 
wend ,  but  has  become  separated  from  it.  Wend  now  forms  its 
past  tense  with  the  Class  One  verbs:  wend /wended.  Gild  and 
gird  are  now  frequently  Class  One:  gilded,  girded. 

Class  Four:  Verbs  which  have  a  past  tense  identical  in  form 
with  the  present  tense:  put /put,  set /set,  bid /bid,  burst /burst, 
hurt /hurt,  rid /rid,  shut /shut,  slit /slit,  shed/ shed,  spread/ spread, 
cost /cost,  hit /hit,  let /let,  split /split,  sweat / sweat,  thrust /thrust, 
must /must,  quit /quit,  cast /cast,  broadcast /broadcast,  forecast/ 
forecast. 

Class  Five:  Verbs  which  omit  a  final  consonant  before  adding 
d  or  /;  these  usually  alter  the  vowel  sound  also:  teach/ taught, 
bring /brought,  catch  /  caught,  seek /sought,  beseech/besought, 
think/ thought,  have /had,  make /made,  can /could,  shall/should, 
will /would. 

Class  Six:  Verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  by  a  change  in 
vowel  sound,  without  any  addition  of  d  or  t.  In  the  following 
list  there  are  some  verbs  which  also  form  the  past  tense  on  the 
pattern  of  one  of  the  other  classes: 


abide,  abode 

breed,  bred 

fling,  flung 

arise,  arose 

chide,  chid 

fly,  flew 

awake,  awoke 

choose,  chose 

forbear,  forbore 

bear,  bore 

cling,  clung 

forbid,  forbade 

befall,  befell 

come,  came 

forget,  forgot 

beget,  begot 

dig,  dug 

forsake,  forsook 

begin,  began 

draw,  drew 

freeze,  froze 

behold,  beheld 

drink,  drank 

get,  got 

bid,  bade 

drive,  drove 

give,  gave 

bind,  bound 

eat,  ate 

grind,  ground 

bite,  bit 

fall,  fell 

grow,  grew 

bleed,  bled 

feed,  fed 

hang,  hung 

blow,  blew 

fight,  fought 

hold,  held 

break,  broke 

find,  found 

know,  knew 
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lead,  led 

sit,  sat 

strike,  struck 

lie,  lay 

slay,  slew 

string,  strung 

light,  lit 

slide,  slid 

strive,  strove 

meet,  met 

sling,  slung 

swear,  swore 

read,  read 

slink,  slunk 

swim,  swam 

ride,  rode 

smite,  smote 

swing,  swung 

ring,  rang 

speak,  spoke 

take,  took 

rise,  rose 

speed,  sped 

tear,  tore 

run,  ran 

spin,  spun 

throw,  threw 

see,  saw 

spring,  sprung 

tread,  trod 

shake,  shook 

stand,  stood 

wear,  wore 

shine,  shone 

steal,  stole 

weave,  wove 

shoot,  shot 

stick,  stuck 

win,  won 

shrink,  shrank 

sting,  stung 

wind,  wound 

sing,  sang 

stink,  stank 

wring,  wrung 

sink,  sank 

stride,  strode 

write,  wrote 

Though  this  classification  ignores  the  strong-weak  grouping, 
there  is  a  general  correspondence.  All  the  verbs  of  the  first  five 
classes  are  weak  verbs,  except  do ,  which  has  a  strong  past  par¬ 
ticiple.  Class  Six  is  made  up  mostly  of  strong  verbs,  but  contains 
a  few  weak  verbs  also:  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  light,  read,  speed, 
shoot. 

(For  the  past  participles  of  Class  Six  verbs  see  Section  181.) 

134.  Fluctuations  in  Usage 

These  many  irregularities  of  the  past  tense  cause  trouble  to 
most  speakers  of  English.  Our  general  tendency  is  to  put  all  verbs 
into  Class  One.  This  is  a  normal  working  of  the  analogical 
process.  We  hear  so  many  past  tense  forms  with  the  dental 
sound  added  and  no  other  change  that  we  come  to  feel  this 
pattern  as  the  past  tense,  and  we  apply  it  where  it  does  not  belong 
historically.  Formerly  the  other  classes,  especially  Class  Six,  were 
much  larger.  Over  three  hundred  strong  verbs  occur  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish.  Those  that  have  survived  as  strong  verbs  are  for  the  most 
part  common  words,  for  these  resist  analogy  better  than  unusual 
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words.  The  words  we  pause  on  are  those  like  thrive ,  whose  past 
tense  we  do  not  hear  very  often;  few  of  us  are  doubtful  about 
the  past  tense  of  eat  because  we  hear  it  constantly. 

We  cannot  consider  here  all  the  variations  of  usage  on  the 
different  levels  of  English.  But  some  typical  fluctuations  may 
be  noted. 

A  few  words  of  Classes  Two  to  Six  have  also  acquired  Class 
One  forms  that  are  acceptable  on  all  levels  of  usage:  abide /abode 
or  abided,  thrive /throve  or  thrived,  light /lit  or  lighted,  shred/ 
shred  or  shredded,  dream / dreamt  or  dreamed. 

Some  words  are  differentiated  in  meaning,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  past  tense.  Thus  hung  is  the  general  past  tense  of 
hang,  but  hanged  is  used  for  the  meaning  "execute.”  The  past 
of  intransitive  shine  is  shone ;  the  past  of  transitive  (causative) 
shine  is  shined  ("I  shined  my  shoes”).  We  say,  "The  plane  flew 
by,”  but  "The  batter  died  out.”  When  slay  was  taken  up  in  slang 
a  few  years  ago,  it  immediately  acquired  a  Class  One  past  tense: 
"He  slayed  me.” 

In  General  English  there  is  some  variation  among  Class  Six 
forms  ending,  in  the  present,  in  -ing  and  ink.  Many  speakers  say 
"It  stunk,”  "He  sprung”  for  "It  stank,”  "He  sprang.”  Those  who 
come  upon  an  unfamiliar  word  ( smite ,  weave )  may  either  make  it 
Class  One  ( weaved )  or  guess  at  one  of  the  irregular  forms 
(smit).  In  General  English  a  few  words  tend  to  move  from 
Class  One  to  one  of  the  other  classes,  thus  reversing  the  normal 
tendency.  An  example  is  dived,  which  usually  has  the  past  tense 
dove  in  General  Spoken  English  but  is  regularly  dived  in  Choice 
English. 

In  Vulgate  the  aberrations  are  much  more  numerous.  Past 
tense  formation  is  indeed  one  of  the  obvious  marks  of  Vulgate. 
There  is  here  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  put  all  verbs  into 
Class  One:  "I  throwed  him  out,”  "He  knowed  better,”  "I  sticked 
up  for  him,”  "He  teared  out  of  there  in  a  hurry.”  Even  more 
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common  is  the  substitution  of  present  tense  or  past  participle 
forms  for  the  past:  "It  begun  to  rain,"  "She  sung  good,"  "He 
never  come  home,"  "He  swears  he  never  seen  him." 

Children  learning  to  talk  tend  to  put  all  verbs  into  Class  One, 
excepting  (sometimes)  auxiliaries  like  be  and  do:  "Mama  and 
I  buyed  something,"  "He  hitted  me,"  "It  bended." 

1 35.  The  Verb  Be  and  the  Progressive  Past  Tense 

The  present  tense  forms  of  the  verb  be — am,  is,  are — are  all 
descended  from  the  same  root,  however  different  they  may  now 
seem ;  be  uses  words  from  a  different  root,  however,  for  the  past 
tense — was,  were.  This  verb  is  unique  in  preserving  number  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  past: 

I  was  we  were 

you  were  you  were 

he  was  they  were 

The  past  progressive  form  is  composed  of  the  past  tense  of  be 
plus  the  present  participle  form  of  the  principal  verb:  "I  was 
singing,"  "They  were  dreaming,"  etc. 

1 36.  Uses  of  the  Past  Tense 

By  and  large  the  past  tense,  both  simple  and  progressive,  refers 
to  events  taking  place  in  past  time.  There  are  three  exceptions: 
(l)  past  tense  used  in  subordinate  clauses  expressing  unrealities 
of  various  kinds;  (2)  past  tense  pointing  to  the  present  but  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  past  by  a  preceding  verb;  (3)  past  tense  of  modal 
auxiliaries.  These  are  all  discussed  farther  on. 

The  simple  past  tense  commonly  indicates  an  event  as  occur¬ 
ring  at  some  definite  point  in  the  past: 

I  ate  a  big  breakfast  this  morning. 

General  Wiltshire  ordered  the  division  to  attack. 

Archie  disobeyed  the  order. 

We  rounded  the  bend  and  struck  a  cow. 
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The  simple  past  also  indicates  events  as  continuing  throughout  a 
period  of  the  past  but  discontinuing  before  the  present: 

In  those  days  I  ate  a  big  breakfast. 

Wilkerson  sold  insurance  to  put  himself  through  college. 

Compare  the  similar  use  of  the  simple  present: 

These  days  I  eat  a  big  breakfast  every  morning. 

Wilkerson  sells  insurance  to  support  his  family. 

The  progressive  past  corresponds  closely  in  use  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  present.  In  the  present,  the  progressive  indicates  an 
event  as  continuing  through  the  present  moment ;  in  the  past  the 
progressive  indicates  an  event  as  continuing  through  a  specific 
period  in  the  past.  The  period  may  be  specified  by  a  verb  in  the 
simple  past  tense  or  by  some  other  part  of  the  context: 

When  the  police  arrived,  Mulroy  was  chopping  up  the  furniture. 
(The  simple  past  arrived  specifies  the  moment  through  which  the 
act  of  chopping  goes  on ;  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  police, 
Mulroy  had  begun  to  chop  and  had  not  yet  left  off.) 

When  last  seen,  Winters  was  wearing  a  green  overcoat. 

I  looked  over  at  Sheila.  She  was  smiling.  (Her  smiling  begins  before 
I  look  at  her  and  continues  after.) 

Now  contrast  this  usage: 

When  the  police  arrived,  Mulroy  barred  the  door.  (Here  the  simple 
past  is  used  because  the  act  of  barring  the  door  is  represented  as 
beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  police,  not  continuing  through 
their  arrival.) 

137.  The  Future  Tense 

The  treatment  of  the  future  tense  in  school  grammars  is  inter¬ 
esting.  We  have  regularly  an  introductory  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  distinctions  between  shall  and  will  are  broken  down,  or 
partly  broken  down,  or  observed  only  by  precise  speakers;  this  is 
inevitably  followed  by  some  such  paradigm  as  l  shall  go,  you  will 
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go,  he  will  go,  we  shall  go,  you  will  go,  they  will  go.  Then  comes 
a  long  or  short  description  of  how  we  reverse  these  for  emphasis, 
use  in  questions  the  form  expected  in  the  reply,  etc.  It  is  as  if 
the  grammarians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept  what  they 
know  to  be  true — that  these  neat  and  authoritative  generaliza¬ 
tions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  future  tense  of  mid-century 
American  English.  They  may  (or  may  not)  reflect  British  usage. 
But  they  do  not  reflect  American  practice  on  any  level.  Some 
speakers  may  try  to  follow  them  because  they  were  taught  them 
in  school ;  but  the  difficulties  are  almost  insuperable. 

Perhaps  the  reason  these  generalizations  are  repeated  long 
after  they  have  been  demonstrated  as  unsound  is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  put  in  their  place.  The  grammarian  feels  he  must  give 
a  paradigm  of  the  future  tense,  and  he  shrinks  from  saying  that 
it  is  composed  in  all  persons  of  will  plus  the  infinitive.  Indeed, 
if  he  said  so,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  gross  oversimplification. 
Shall  is  still  used  by  most  educated  Americans,  but  in  syntactic 
variety  so  complex  as  to  preclude  concise  statement.  We  can  only 
work  toward  a  general  understanding  of  this  and  other  aspects 
of  the  future  tense. 

1 33.  Forms  of  Shall  and  Will 

In  addition  to  the  stressed  affirmative  forms  shall  and  will, 
we  must  reckon  with  the  negatives  shan’t  and  won’t.  Shan’t  is 
rarely  heard  in  American  speech,  but  won’t  is  common.  We  have 
also  the  unstressed  form  spelled  ’ll ,  as  in  "I’ll  never  let  you  go.” 
It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  a  contraction  of  shall  as  well  as 
will ,  but  the  researches  of  phonologists  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  a  contraction  of  will  only,  and  it  is  here  counted  as  a  form 
of  will. 

139.  Development  of  Shall  and  Will  as  Future  Forms 

Shall  originally  had  the  meaning  of  owe,  ought,  be  obliged  to. 
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Hence,  in  earlier  English  "I  shall  go"  conveyed  the  idea  of 
modern  "I  am  obliged  to  go.”  But  since  what  is  obliged  to  hap¬ 
pen  generally  happens,  shall  acquired  a  strong  future  meaning. 
When  it  is  used  without  any  thought  of  obligation,  as  in  modern 
"I  shall  go  to  the  play  tonight,  I  think,”  it  is  what  we  may  call 
a  pure  future,  a  mere  sign  that  the  action  of  the  verb  will  occur 
in  future  time. 

Will  originally  had  the  meaning  of  volition  still  seen  in  "God 
wills  it.”  Since  frequently  what  we  will  comes  to  pass,  will  also 
acquired  a  strong  future  meaning.  It  has  no  meaning  of  volition 
in  such  a  sentence  as  "Night  will  fall,”  and  is  consequently,  in 
that  sentence,  a  pure  sign  of  the  future. 

The  complexity  of  modern  usage  of  shall  and  will  stems  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  acquired  pure  future  meaning  without 
altogether  losing  their  modal  force  of  obligation  and  volition. 
They  shift  from  modal  meaning  to  future  meaning,  not  only 
according  to  context  but  also  according  to  speaker. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  shall  and  will  were  given  their  final 
form  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  both  words,  in 
England,  retained  much  modal  force.  Furthermore,  the  early 
grammarians  were  disposed  to  consider  not  only  usage  as  the 
basis  of  grammatical  rules  but  also  such  matters  as  logic,  analogy, 
and  etymology.  They  began  by  accepting  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  will  often  lost  all  meaning  of  volition 
and  became  a  pure  sign  of  the  future,  and  so  was  suitable  for  use 
in  such  sentences  as  "You  will  be  met  at  the  depot,”  "Night  will 
fall.”  But  they  were  not  ready  to  concede  that  will  could  be  used 
in  the  first  person  without  indicating  volition.  Such  a  sentence  as 
"I  will  die  a  horrible  death”  seemed  to  them  contradictory,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  would  voluntarily  die  a  horrible  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  shall  might  be  used  here  without  prejudice  to  its  modal 
meaning  of  obligation;  "I  shall  die”  might  mean  "I  am  obliged 
(by  God  or  fate  or  circumstances)  to  die.”  So  the  grammarians 
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decreed  that  first  person  shall  and  second  and  third  person  will 
were  the  correct  signs  of  the  pure  future.  Usage  in  eighteenth- 
century  English  pretty  much  supported  them. 

Now  if  this  be  taken  as  the  pattern  for  the  pure  future,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  can  logically  express  modal  force  by  reversing 
the  pattern.  The  question  of  whether  a  verb  expresses  volition 
or  obligation  depends  upon  point  of  view — upon  whether  we  are 
thinking  of  the  person  speaking  or  the  person  spoken  about.  If 
I  say,  "Melborn  shall  die,”  the  sentence  expresses  my  will ,  since 
I  wish  him  to  die,  but  his  obligation ,  since,  if  I  can  enforce  my 
will,  he  will  be  obliged  to  die.  The  early  grammarians  felt  that 
modal  force  was  best  expressed  by  will  in  the  first  person:  ”1  will 
kill  you  and  Melborn” ;  but  by  shall  in  the  second  and  third:  "You 
shall  die,”  '’Melborn  shall  die.” 

There  were  several  weaknesses  in  the  method  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth-century  grammarians.  The  most  important  was  that  they 
were  insufficiently  aware  that  in  grammar  the  supreme  arbiter  is 
usage;  when  usage  is  in  conflict  with  logic,  then  it  is  logic  that 
must  give  way.  But  there  was  also  a  logical  weakness:  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  will  and  shall  may  have  either  modal  force  or  future 
force,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  But  which  do  we  have  in 
"I  shall  go  to  the  picnic  tomorrow”?  Here  is  clearly  a  future 
meaning — the  act  will  eventuate  in  future  time.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  I  am  going  to  the  picnic  against  my  will,  and  if 
I  am  not  going  unwillingly,  then  I  must  be  going  willingly.  So 
why  should  the  form  not  be  "I  will  go  to  the  picnic  tomorrow”  ? 
Or  suppose  I  say,  "I  shall  go  to  the  dentist.”  To  be  sure,  I  am  in 
mortal  fear  of  dentists  and  dread  the  visit;  yet  I  know  that  I 
must  take  good  care  of  my  teeth,  and  so  I  go  willingly.  So  it 
would  appear  that  I  might  as  well  say,  "I  will  go  to  the  dentist.” 

Thus  in  most  of  our  shall / will  sentences  we  can  discern  either 
will  or  obligation,  but  we  are  not  especially  conscious  of  either. 
The  result  is  that  the  modal  force  of  both  words  has  weakened, 
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and  when  we  wish  to  stress  it  we  must  employ  other  means:  "I 
am  obliged  to  go  to  the  picnic,  though  I  don’t  want  to,”  "I  really 
want  to  go  to  the  dentist.”  Those  speakers  who  retain  shall  in 
the  first  person  probably  do  so  not  from  a  strong  consciousness 
of  modal  difference  between  shall  and  will  but  from  habit.  Few 
of  us  feel  anything  illogical  in  ”1  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
can’t  come.”  But  there  are  those  to  whom  the  sentence  would 
sound  unnatural,  just  as  the  sentence  "Me  am  coming”  sounds 
unnatural. 

1 40.  Present  American  Use  of  Shall  and  Will 

In  England  shall  has  kept  its  place  as  the  first  person  form, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  consciousness  of  modal  force  has 
kept  it  there.  In  all  American  levels  of  usage  except  Choice 
Written,  will  or  ’ll  is  the  normal  form  for  all  persons,  except  in 
questions.  Many  people,  of  course,  have  been  trained  to  use  first 
person  shall,  or  have  heard  this  form  from  infancy.  But  these 
people,  with  a  few  exceptions,  use  ’ll  when  the  auxiliary  is 
unstressed:  "I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  can’t  come”  or  "I’ll 
be  disappointed.”  One  indication  that  first  person  shall  is  arti¬ 
ficial,  even  for  the  educated,  is  that  shan’t  is  rarely  heard.  Those 
who  use  shall  choose  between  shall  not  and  won’t  for  the  nega¬ 
tive,  more  commonly  choosing  the  latter.  In  Choice  Written, 
shall  appears  more  frequently  than  will  in  sentences  involving 
no  obvious  volition,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  would 
appear  that  our  better  writers  are  choosing  freely  between  the 
two  words  without  much  regard  to  modal  force. 

Most  speakers  of  English,  when  they  wish  to  stress  volition  in 
the  first  person  or  obligation  in  the  second  and  third,  either  use 
other  words  ( want  to,  be  obliged  to,  have  to)  or  use  will  heavily 
accented: 


You  will  eat  your  oatmeal. 
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Sometimes  the  emphasis  is  carried  by  some  other  part  of  the 
sentence: 

You  will  too  eat  your  oatmeal. 

You’ll  eat  your  oatmeal  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

There  are  few  American  breakfast  tables  at  which  shall  would  be 
felt  as  normal  in  these  sentences.  In  Choice  Written  English  shall 
persists  as  an  indicator  of  obligation,  but  the  usage  is  relatively 
rare.  The  word  is  most  often  used  in  legalistic  language: 

...  It  specifies  that  publicly  generated  power  shall  be  sold  at  the 
lowest  practical  price,  with  preference  to  public  agencies.  (Robert 
de  Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Maas,  Harper’s) 

The  eighteenth-century  grammarians  decreed  that  in  asking 
questions  one  should  use  the  form  anticipated  in  the  answer. 
For  instance,  one  should  say,  "Will  you  come  to  see  us?”  because 
the  reply  will  be  ”1  will,”  indicating  willingness  or  volition; 
but  "Shall  you  have  to  pay  for  the  broken  window?”  because  the 
answer  will  be  "I  shall.”  With  the  general  weakening  of  modal 
force  these  conventions  have  become  purely  artificial.  In  second 
and  third  person  questions  the  regular  form  is  will,  even  in 
Choice  English,  no  matter  what  answer  is  anticipated.  In  first 
person  questions,  however,  shall  has  persisted,  even  in  General 
English.  "Shall  we  dance?”  is  felt  as  more  normal  and  natural 
than  "Will  we  dance?”  Similarly, 

Shall  I  invite  Marcia  ? 

Shall  I  have  a  try  at  it  ? 

Some  modal  distinction  is  still  felt  in  questions,  but  it  is  the 
reverse  of  that  suggested  by  the  modal  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
Those  questions  in  which  we  use  shall  are  such  as  call  upon  the 
hearer  for  an  exercise  of  will.  Thus  "Shall  we  dance?”  calls  upon 
the  lady  to  say  whether  she  wants  to  dance  or  not.  When  we 
simply  inquire  about  a  future  event,  we  commonly  use  will: 
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Will  we  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  Marcia  ? 

Will  I  be  able  to  get  a  train  back  ? 

Some  American  speakers  use  shall  naturally  in  a  few  other 
constructions.  There  is  some  tendency  to  use  shall  in  all  persons 
to  suggest  the  modal  ideas  of  necessity,  will,  obligation,  etc. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  emphatic  shall  of  "They  shall  not 
pass”  is  moved,  without  regard  to  historical  usage,  to  the  first 
person:  "I  shall  swim  the  Channel  or  die  trying.”  Shall  has  been 
preserved  also  in  a  few  set  phrases:  "We  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see,”  "Ready  or  not,  you  shall  be  caught,”  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,” 
etc. 

If  the  writer  were  asked  by  a  foreign  student  of  English  to 
recommend  a  pattern  of  shall /will  usage,  his  advice  would  be  to 
use  will  (with  ’ll  and  won’t')  in  all  situations  except  first  person 
questions  of  the  "Shall  we  dance?”  type,  in  which  the  question 
calls  for  an  exercise  of  volition  by  the  person  questioned.  It  is 
granted  that  many  speakers  have  a  different  usage,  but  the  pattern 
recommended  is  simple,  easy  to  learn,  and  so  generally  observed 
that  its  practice  would  seldom  make  the  speaker  conspicuous. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  fading  of  shall  is  a  loss  to  American 
English,  since  it  precludes  our  making  nice  modal  distinctions. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  any  loss,  for  we  can  make  the  distinctions 
quite  as  nicely  and  much  more  easily  by  using  such  other  modal 
expressions  as  "have  to,”  "be  obliged  to,”  "want  to,”  "prefer 
to,”  etc.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  having  the  two  words  is  to  confuse 
rather  than  clarify,  because  of  the  involved  mixture  of  modal 
meaning  and  future  meaning. 

141 .  Notional  Time  Expressed  by  the  Future  Tense 

The  future  tense,  with  either  shall  or  will ,  regularly  points  to 
future  time.  An  apparent  exception  is  such  a  sentence  as  "This 
will  he  [i.e.,  is']  what  we’ve  been  looking  for,”  or  "Charlie  War- 
burton?  That  will  be  [i.e.,  is]  Ed  Warburton’s  oldest  boy.”  But 
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even  here  future  time  is  indicated,  since  will  be  means  something 
like  "will  turn  out  to  be  upon  investigation."  The  usage  is  per¬ 
haps  more  British  than  American. 

(For  would  and  should  see  Sections  164-165.) 

142.  Be  Going  To 

Frequently  we  express  a  pure  future  idea  by  using  as  an  auxil¬ 
iary  the  verb  phrase  be  going  to  plus  the  infinitive  of  the  principal 
verb: 

I'm  going  to  invite  Marcia. 

Are  you  going  to  have  a  baby  ? 

It’r  going  to  rain. 

This  is  not  usually  called  a  future  tense,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
some  title  to  that  term,  since  it  is  often  used  to  indicate  pure 
futurity.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  present  progressive  tense 
with  future  meaning,  but  this  overlooks  its  regular  use  as  an 
auxiliary  and  puts  it  in  the  same  class  with  "Marcia  is  returning 
tomorrow,"  a  wholly  different  construction.  In  "Marcia  is  re¬ 
turning  tomorrow,”  returning  is  the  principal  verb  and  has  the 
full  meaning  of  return ,  whereas  going  in  "Marcia  is  going  to 
return  tomorrow”  is  an  auxiliary  verb  without  the  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  go.  When  we  wish  to  include  the  meaning  go  in  this  con¬ 
struction,  we  repeat  the  word:  "Marcia  is  going  to  go  tomorrow." 

In  Choice  English  and  usually  in  General  English  this  con¬ 
struction  retains  the  verb  be  in  the  present  tense  inflection,  and 
it  is  to  that  extent  a  present  tense.  But  often  in  Vulgate  and 
sometimes  in  General  Spoken  English  the  verb  be  is  omitted: 

You  going  to  have  a  baby  ? 

He  going  with  you  ? 

They  gonna  be  here  soon  ? 

This  omission  is  common  only  in  questions  in  which  the  subject 
comes  first.  We  cannot  omit  be  in  declarative  sentences  ("I  going 
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to  go  to  the  store”)  or  in  questions  with  verb-before-subject  word 
order  ("Gonna  they  be  here  soon?”).  These  limitations  keep  the 
participle  from  developing  into  a  pure  future  auxiliary. 

The  be-going-to  construction  was  used  with  future  meaning  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  usage  did  not  become  popu¬ 
lar  until  the  seventeenth.  It  has  been  most  common  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  "be  about  to,”  "be  on  the  point  of,”  and  consequently  it 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "near-future  tense.”  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  come  to  be  used  without  much  suggestion  of  nearness 
of  time: 

I’m  thirteen  now,  and  I’m  going  to  live  to  be  ninety. 

Some  year  I’m  going  to  take  a  few  days  off  and  read  a  book. 

143.  The  Perfect  Tenses 

In  addition  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  tenses,  we  have 
the  perfect  tenses,  which  are  compounded  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
have  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the  principal  verb: 

Present  Perfect:  He  has  gone. 

Past  Perfect:  He  had  gone. 

Future  Perfect:  He  will  have  gone. 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  progressive  perfect  tenses,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  perfect  tense  forms  of  the  verb  be  plus  the  present 
participle  form  of  the  principal  verb : 

Present  Perfect:  He  has  been  going. 

Past  Perfect:  He  had  been  going. 

Future  Perfect:  He  will  have  been  going. 

The  simple  perfect  tenses  have  passive  voice  forms,  compounded 
of  the  perfect  tenses  of  be  plus  the  past  participle  forms  of  the 
principal  verb: 

Present  Perfect  Passive  :  He  has  been  sent. 

Past  Perfect  Passive  :  He  had  been  sent. 

Future  Perfect  Passive:  He  will  have  been  sent. 
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The  progressive  perfect  tenses  do  not  have  the  passive  voice. 

Since  there  are  only  three  conceivable  notional  times — past, 
present,  and  future — the  perfect  tenses  necessarily  indicate  these, 
but  in  ways  that  differentiate  them  from  the  other  tenses. 

144.  Uses  of  the  Present  Perfect 

Most  commonly  the  present  perfect  serves  to  link  up  the  past 
with  the  present.  Compare  these: 

Past  Tense:  We  sang  three  songs. 

Present  Perfect:  We  have  sung  three  songs. 

In  this  context  the  past  tense  puts  the  action  in  some  past  time 
cut  off  from  the  present;  the  present  perfect  indicates  that  the 
action  has  just  been  completed,  or,  at  least,  that  its  effects  are 
still  being  felt.  In  using  the  present  perfect  we  often  mention  the 
present  moment  specifically  in  relation  to  the  action: 

We  have  now  sung  three  songs. 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  sung  three  songs. 

We  have  sung  three  songs,  and  now  it  is  time  to  stop. 

In  the  progressive  form  the  present  perfect  may  suggest  that 
the  action,  begun  in  the  past,  is  still  going  on: 

I  have  been  singing  lullabies  all  evening.  (And  I  am  still  singing 
lullabies.) 

This  is  like  the  progressive  present  ( am  singing)  in  that  it  refers 
to  an  act  in  process  through  the  present  moment.  It  differs  in  indi¬ 
cating  a  portion  of  time  previous  to  the  present  moment  through 
which  the  action  was  also  in  process.  We  may  say,  "I  am  singing 
lullabies,”  but  we  would  not  say,  "I  am  singing  lullabies  all 
evening.” 

145.  Uses  of  the  Past  Perfect 

The  past  perfect  tense  is  often  called  the  pluperfect ,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  Latin  plus  quam  perfectum ,  “more  than  perfect.”  A  more 
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descriptive  term,  so  far  as  English  grammar  is  concerned,  is 
"before  past,"  which  is  used  by  some  grammarians.  The  normal 
function  of  the  past  perfect  in  English  is  to  indicate  that  a  past 
occurrence  was  earlier  in  time  than  some  other  past  occurrence: 

We  hailed  a  cab  and  sped  to  the  dock,  but  Marcia’s  ship  had  already 
sailed. 

When  we  had  seen  the  sights  in  Paris,  we  motored  to  Rouen. 

Edith  carefully  locked  the  doors  that  night,  because  earlier  in  the 
evening  she  had  heard  strange  footsteps. 

Often  we  use  a  simple  past  for  an  action  preceding  another 
past  action: 

Edith  locked  the  doors  because  she  heard  strange  footsteps. 

The  effect  of  such  a  sequence  is  to  indicate  that  the  two  acts  are 
close  together  in  time.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  of  causal  rela¬ 
tionship.  Compare: 

When  we  had  seen  the  sights  in  Paris,  we  motored  to  Rouen. 

When  we  saw  the  sights  in  Paris,  we  motored  to  Rouen. 

The  second  sentence  implies  that  the  sights  in  Pans  were  so 
unrewarding  that  we  hastened  away  from  them. 

146.  Uses  of  the  Future  Perfect 

The  future  perfect  tense  indicates  that  a  future  event  will 
take  place  before  some  other  future  event: 

Marcia’s  ship  will  have  sailed  before  we  reach  the  dock. 

By  the  time  Father  gets  the  furnace  fixed,  summer  will  have  come . 

Notice  that  in  both  examples  die  future  time  of  the  subordinate 
clause  is  expressed  by  a  present  tense  form  {reach,  gets) .  Logic 
would  lead  us  to  expect  a  future: 

By  the  time  Father  will  fix  the  furnace,  summer  will  have  come. 
However,  this  logical  sequence  doesn’t  occur  in  English.  Indeed, 
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the  future  perfect  tense  itself  is  rarely  used  outside  of  Choice 
Written  English,  and  not  often  there.  The  use  of  the  present 
for  future  time  in  the  subordinate  clause  enables  us  to  use  a  sim¬ 
ple  future  in  the  main  clause  and  gain  the  effect  of  a  future  per¬ 
fect.  Compare: 

Marcia’s  ship  will  have  sailed  before  we  reach  the  dock,  (future 
perfect  tense) 

Marcia’s  ship  will  sail  before  we  reach  the  dock,  (future  tense) 

147.  Sequence  of  Tenses 

English  tense  sequence  exhibits  numerous  peculiarities  aside 
from  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections.  It  is  customary 
to  distinguish  between  natural  sequence  (in  which  the  verbs  each 
indicate  logically  the  notional  time  involved)  and  attracted  se¬ 
quence  (in  which  one  verb  is  attracted  into  the  tense  of  another 
with  a  consequent  illogical  expression  of  notional  time). 

148.  Natural  Sequence 

In  most  of  our  discourse  each  verb  is  a  law  unto  itself,  being 
employed  to  express  whatever  notional  time  the  meaning 
demands: 

I  was  ill  when  you  called ,  but  I  am  better  now,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  be  fine  tomorrow. 

It  is  not  customary,  however,  to  shift  back  and  forth  between  two 
tenses  that  express  the  same  notional  time.  For  example,  a  shift 
from  future  tense  to  a  present  with  future  meaning  may  be 
conspicuous: 

Marcia  leaves  Salt  Lake  City  tonight.  She  will  arrive  in  Denver  on 
Tuesday,  and  she  remains  there  two  days. 

Neither  is  it  good  form  to  swing  between  the  historical  present 
and  the  past: 
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When  I  handed  him  the  gopher,  Wesley  looks  at  me  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  said  he  knew  what  to  do  with  it. 

Two  of  our  six  tenses — the  past  perfect  and  the  future  per¬ 
fect — do  not  express  time  absolutely;  they  express  time  in  relation 
to  other  time.  Consequently,  they  can  be  used  only  when  that 
other  time  is  expressed  or  implied.  The  past  perfect  is  normally 
used  only  in  conjunction  with  a  past  tense;  the  future  perfect 
only  with  a  present  that  expresses  future  time.  The  present  per¬ 
fect,  however,  expresses  time  absolutely  and  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  present,  past,  or  future,  or  with  another  present 

I  know  that  Melrose  has  done  his  best. 

You  will  see  that  Melrose  has  done  his  best. 

The  investigation  proved  that  Melrose  has  done  his  best. 

We  have  assumed  that  Melrose  has  done  his  best. 

149.  Attracted  Sequence 

Attracted  sequence  is  found  most  often  in  indirect  discourse. 
When  we  report  what  someone  else  has  said,  we  may  either  quote 
directly  and  exactly  (direct  discourse)  or  report  the  substance  of 
the  remark  in  our  own  words  (indirect  discourse) : 

Direct:  Edgar  says,  "I  hate  Stanley.” 

Edgar  said,  "I  hate  Stanley.” 

Indirect:  Edgar  says  that  he  hates  Stanley. 

Edgar  said  that  he  hated  Stanley. 

The  two  types  are  alike  in  that  they  both  contain  in  the  main 
clause  a  verb  like  say,  remark,  shout,  venture ,  which  has  as  its 
object  a  noun  clause  containing  the  remark  being  reported.  In 
indirect  discouse  the  noun  clause  is  often  introduced  by  the 
conjunction  that ,  and  the  point  of  view  changes  from  that  of  the 
person  being  quoted  to  that  of  the  quoter. 
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In  direct  discourse  we  use  natural  sequence  of  tenses,  and  so 
also  in  indirect  discourse  when  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  in 
the  present  tense: 

Barnwell  says  he  was  ill. 

Barnwell  says  he  is  ill. 

Barnwell  says  he  will  be  ill. 

Barnwell  says  he  has  been  ill. 

But  when  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  is  in  the  past  tense  or  the 
past  perfect  tense,  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  attracted 
into  the  past,  even  though  the  notional  time  is  present  or  future: 

Barnwell  said  he  was  ill.  (He  may  still  be.) 

Barnwell  said  he  would  be  ill.  (He  will  be.) 

Barnwell  said  he  had  been  ill.  (He  has  been.) 

This  convention  produces  an  interesting  difficulty.  In  the  sen¬ 
tence  "Barnwell  said  he  was  ill,”  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  is  still  ill  or  is  now  recovered.  General  English  solves 
the  problem  in  either  of  two  ways.  A  present  is  used  in  the  main 
clause  to  express  past  time:  "Barnwell  says  he  is  ill”;  or  the 
attracted  sequence  is  broken:  "Barnwell  said  he  is  ill.”  The  latter 
method  is  not  resorted  to  by  many  users  of  Choice  English,  and 
it  would  probably  be  conspicuous  in  some  circles.  But  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  General  Written  as  well  as  in  General  Spoken  English: 

Nimitz  said  that  he  will  accept  the  appointment. 

The  union  officials  reported  that  the  rank  and  file  are  dissatisfied  with 

management’s  offer. 

When  the  idea  of  the  noun  clause  is  a  general  truth,  it  is 
customary,  on  all  levels  of  usage,  to  use  natural  sequence: 

He  remarked  that  sparks  fly  upward. 

There  is  some  fluctuation,  however,  especially  in  General  English, 
where  flew  might  appear  in  the  preceding  context. 
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Constructions  in  which  noun  clauses  are  objects  of  verbs  like 
know,  believe,  guess,  think ,  which  are  similar  to  the  indirect  dis¬ 
course  construction,  also  favor  attracted  sequence: 

I  didn’t  know  that  Barnwell  was  ill.  (He  may  still  be.) 

I  guessed  you  knew  how  to  speak  Greek,  (as  you  do) 

1 50.  Mood 

Nowhere  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  it  more  important  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  notional  and  formal  categories  than  in  the  matter  of 
mood,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  difficult.  Notionally,  mood  is  the 
attitude  we  have  toward  the  content  of  our  sentences.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  consider  a  proposition  as  something  true,  some¬ 
thing  untrue,  something  to  be  wished,  something  to  be  done, 
something  doubtful,  etc.  Formally,  mood  is  the  set  of  linguistic 
forms  used  to  express  these  attitudes.  Some  languages  have  many 
very  distinct  verb  forms  that  may  be  so  employed.  In  such  lan¬ 
guages  it  is  easy,  simply  by  noting  the  form  of  the  verb,  to  know 
whether  one  has  to  do  with  an  indicative,  a  subjunctive,  an  opta¬ 
tive,  or  whatever  moods  the  language  distinguishes.  English  also 
has  different  forms  related  to  different  attitudes  toward  the  sen¬ 
tence  content.  But  the  English  forms  have  been  so  worn  down 
and  have  so  often  coalesced  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
tell  one  mood  from  another  by  form  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  define  mood  on  a  notional  basis,  we  find  ourselves  in  serious 
difficulties,  as  a  trial  will  show. 

151.  Notional  Description  of  Mood 

Suppose  we  were  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  mood  denotes 
meaning,  not  form,  and  that  there  are  three  main  categories  of 
meaning:  (l)  matters  of  fact  (indicative  mood)  ;  (2)  commands 
(imperative  mood);  (3)  matters  of  unreality  (subjunctive 
mood).  Then  suppose  we  examine  some  sentences: 
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Mervin  is  a  real  boy. 

Be  a  real  boy,  Mervin. 

If  Mervin  were  a  real  boy,  he  wouldn’t  do  that. 

We  observe  that  the  first  sentence  is  a  statement  of  fact  and  that 
the  verb  employed  is  is;  we  conclude  that  is  is  an  indicative  form. 
Similarly  we  deduce  that  be  is  an  imperative  form  and  were  a 
subjunctive  form.  Now  suppose  we  go  on  to  these: 

Mervin  must  be  a  good  boy. 

You  are  to  be  a  good  boy,  Mervin. 

If  Mervin  was  a  good  boy,  he  would  be  happier. 

Is  the  first  sentence  a  statement  of  fact?  If  not,  what  is  it?  If  so, 
is  must  an  indicative  form  ?  Is  the  second  statement  a  command  ? 
If  so,  is  are  an  imperative?  The  subordinate  clause  in  the  third 
sentence  is  contrary  to  fact.  Is  was  then  a  subjunctive  ? 

These  are  embarrassing  questions,  and  others,  perhaps  worse, 
might  be  asked.  But  these  should  be  enough  to  show  that,  if  we 
pay  no  attention  to  form,  the  matter  of  mood  becomes  pure  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation,  the  process  of  categorizing  sentences  accord¬ 
ing  to  idea,  and  as  such  has  little  relation  to  grammar.  Further¬ 
more,  if  we  adopt  meaning  as  the  basis  of  mood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  stop  with  three  moods.  We  might  recognize  an  opta¬ 
tive  ("I  wish  you  were  here”),  a  permissive  ("You  may  have 
another  lamb  chop”),  and  many  others. 

152.  Formal  Description  of  Mood 

Now  when  we  begin  with  form,  our  difficulties  are  not  ended, 
but  they  become  bearable.  Let  us  take  the  word  sing  and  see  how 
many  forms  it  distinguishes  in  relation  to  attitude  toward  sentence 
content.  Examination  discloses  only  one  distinction — two  forms 
in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present: 

Sheila  sings  songs. 

We  asked  that  Sheila  sing  songs. 
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These  represent  what  are  commonly  called  present  indicative  and 
present  subjunctive ,  and  they  give  us  solid  ground  for  making  a 
mood  distinction  throughout  the  present  tense.  It  is  true  that  in 
other  persons  and  numbers  no  change  is  seen: 

I  sing  songs. 

They  asked  that  I  sing  songs. 

They  sing  songs. 

I  asked  that  they  sing  songs. 

But  when  we  are  confronted  with  such  constructions,  we  have 
only  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  form  would  be  if  the  third  person 
singular  were  substituted,  and  thus  we  can  tell  the  mood  of  the 
verb. 

The  question  of  an  imperative  and  of  a  past  subjunctive  is  more 
complicated.  We  can  distinguish  no  difference  in  the  verb  sing: 

You  sing  beautiful  songs. 

Sing  me  a  beautiful  song. 

She  sang  beautiful  songs. 

Though  she  sang  beautiful  songs,  I  disliked  her. 

If  she  sang  beautiful  songs,  I  would  marry  her. 

Nor  can  we  distinguish  a  difference  in  any  other  verb,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  verb  be: 

You  are  sensible. 

Be  sensible. 

She  -was  sensible. 

Though  she  was  sensible,  she  was  also  dull. 

If  she  were  sensible,  she  wouldn’t  get  into  trouble. 

Now  if  the  verb  be  were  an  ordinary  verb,  we  could  dismiss  its 
moods  as  an  interesting  exception,  like  the  plural  of  ox.  But  the 
verb  be  is  as  important  as  all  the  other  verbs  taken  together,  not 
only  because  it  is  used  constantly  as  a  linking  verb,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  used  to  express  the  passive  and  the  progressive  forms 
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of  all  the  other  verbs,  so  that  in  a  sense  all  the  other  verbs  make 
the  same  mood  distinctions: 

Be  warned  by  my  advice. 

If  she  were  singing ,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Thus  we  apparently  have  grounds  for  distinguishing  indica¬ 
tive,  imperative,  and  present  and  past  subjunctive  moods.  Some 
troublesome  problems  remain,  but  we  may  postpone  them  until 
we  have  discussed  the  meanings  expressed  by  the  forms  we  have 
isolated.  It  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  uses  of  the  imperative  and 
the  subjunctive,  since  all  the  others  must  be  indicative. 

1 53.  Uses  of  the  Imperative 

The  imperative  is  the  normal  form  for  commands: 

Be  prepared. 

Tell  Quigley  I  want  him. 

Report  to  the  Dean’s  office. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  form  for  commands.  The  following 
are  generally  recognized  as  indicative  forms: 

You  must  be  prepared. 

You  will  report  immediately  to  the  Dean’s  office. 

The  imperative  is  also  used  in  some  expressions  which  are  not 
felt  as  commands: 

Give  him  an  inch,  and  he’ll  take  a  mile.  (This  is  the  equivalent  of 
”If  one  gives  him  an  inch,  he’ll  take  a  mile.”) 

We  have  a  rather  special  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  verb  let 
lsed  as  an  auxiliary: 

Let  us  have  quiet,  please. 

Let's  get  out  of  here. 

In  Vulgate,  leave  is  often  substituted  for  let ,  and  some  years  ago 
this  usage  was  taken  up  as  a  form  of  humor  by  some  of  our  young 
bloods:  " Leave  us  get  out  of  here/' 
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1 54.  Uses  of  the  Present  Subjunctive 

In  Choice  Written  and  Spoken  English  and  to  some  extent  in 
General  Written,  the  present  subjunctive  persists  in  noun  clauses 
after  verbs  of  asking,  ordering,  urging,  insisting ,  etc.,  and  also 
after  adjectives  of  similar  meaning: 

He  asked  that  I  come  to  his  office. 

My  employer  insists  that  I  be  prompt. 

It  is  imperative  that  he  take  the  next  plane. 

This  construction  is  seldom  heard  in  General  Spoken  English  and 
perhaps  never  in  Vulgate.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  substitute 
a  simple  indicative:  "He  insists  that  I  am  prompt”  doesn’t  mean 
the  same  thing,  and  "It  is  imperative  that  he  takes  the  next  plane” 
is  not  English.  But  one  can  often  use  should :  "It  is  imperative 
that  he  should  take  the  next  plane” ;  or  one  may  use  an  infinitive: 
"He  requires  me  to  be  prompt.”  These  alternatives  may  even¬ 
tually  crowd  out  the  subjunctive  usage. 

Most  other  usages  of  the  present  subjunctive  are  archaic, 
though  they  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  Choice  English  to  give 
tone  to  the  discourse.  For  instance,  the  present  subjunctive  is 
sometimes  used  in  preference  to  the  more  normal  indicative  in 
doubtful  conditions: 

If  night  fall  before  we  get  out  of  the  swamp,  we  are  lost. 

If  he  be  ready  to  help  us,  let  him  come  forward. 

What  if  he  surrender  ? 

It  occurs  very  rarely  in  concessive  ( though )  clauses  when  the 
concession  is  thought  of  as  impossible  of  fulfillment: 

Though  he  make  a  million  dollars,  what  does  he  gain  ? 

We  have  also  a  number  of  set  phrases  in  which  an  old  present 
subjunctive  is  preserved.  Some  of  these  occur  on  all  levels  of 
usage: 
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Heaven  preserve  us. 

Heaven  forbid. 

God  help  us. 

God  be  praised. 

God  be  with  you. 

Long  live  General  Wiltshire ! 

Suffice  it  to  say  .  .  . 

1 55.  Uses  of  the  Past  Subjunctive 

We  have  so  far  distinguished  a  past  subjunctive  form  only  in 
the  verb  be,  used  either  as  a  linking  verb  or  as  an  auxiliary.  This 
form — were — occurs  mainly  in  contrary-to-fact  conditions.  It  has 
been  losing  ground  for  centuries  in  this  usage,  but  there  are  still 
a  few  constructions  in  which  it  is  nearly  universal  in  all  levels 
except  Vulgate.  Notable  are  the  clauses  "if  I  were  you”  and  "I 
wish  I  were  you.”  Was  in  these  clauses  would  be  strong  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker’s  lack  of  education. 

Some  modern  grammarians  say  that  the  past  subjunctive  in 
present-day  English  is  natural  only  in  a  few  such  set  expressions 
and  that  any  other  use  is  archaic.  This  is  exaggeration.  In  Choice 
English  and  also  in  General  Written  English  the  past  subjunctive 
is  normally  found  in  such  contrary-to-fact  clauses  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

...  as  if  he  were  performing  a  simple  service  to  the  community. 

(Joe  Alex  Morris,  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

...  if  the  train  service  were  better.  (Audax  Minor,  New  Yorker) 

Miss  Mitford  has  written  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  joke  in  the  world. 

(Katherine  Gauss  Jackson,  Harper* s) 

.  .  .  she  carries  on  as  if  he  were  the  last  man  on  earth.  (Virginia 

Lee,  McCall’s) 

Was  might  be  heard  in  General  Spoken  English  in  such  construc¬ 
tions  and  might  occasionally  creep  into  General  Written;  but  in 
Choice  English  it  would  be  conspicuous.  The  writer  excerpted 
over  forty  past  subjunctives  from  half  a  dozen  copies  of  national 
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magazines;  in  the  same  magazines  the  indicative  was  did  not 
occur  a  single  time  in  conditions  or  concessions  clearly  contrary 
to  fact.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  border  ground  in  which  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  condition  gives  place  to  improbability,  and  here 
usage  vacillates.  Compare  these  sentences  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s,  writing  in  McCall's : 

He  felt  it  was  essential  to  have  liberal  Congressmen  if  his  liberal 
program  were  to  continue. 

He  felt,  however,  that  if  it  was  going  to  be  possible  to  pass  pro¬ 
gressive  legislation  only  to  have  it  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  no  progress  could  be  made. 

The  past  subjunctive  occurs  most  often  in  subordinate  clauses 
introduced  by  if,  as  if,  though,  or  as  though.  But  sometimes  the 
verb  itself  introduces  the  clause: 

Were  it  everywhere,  all  his  poetry  would  be  ruined.  (Daniel  Sargent, 
Atlantic ) 

And  occasionally  the  condition  or  concession  is  introduced  other¬ 
wise: 

Let  us  suppose  it  were  someday  proved  .  .  .  (Peter  Viereck, 
Harper’s ) 

1 56.  Theory  of  Mood 

The  discussions  of  Sections  151  and  152  brought  us  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  conventional  statement  of  mood  in  English  verbs. 
If  we  press  our  inquiry  further,  however,  we  find  that  perplexing 
questions  are  left  unanswered.  We  cannot  dismiss  these  questions 
as  idle  speculation,  because  they  rise  frequently  in  the  classroom 
and  clamor  for  reply. 

If  we  examine  side  by  side  the  constructions  that  are  called 
imperative  and  those  that  are  called  present  subjunctive,  we  find 
that  the  verbs  themselves  are  identical  in  form: 

Be  ready  at  seven. 

If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
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Sing  me  a  song. 

If  she  sing  again,  I  shall  leave  the  room. 

The  verb  form  used  is  identical  with  the  infinitive  form  of  the 
verb;  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  present  plural  or  first  and  second 
singular,  as  the  verb  be  shows.  Now  we  may  ask:  if  we  are  bas¬ 
ing  our  definition  of  the  moods  on  form,  and  if  these  two  moods 
are  identical  in  form,  what  ground  do  we  have  for  speaking  here 
of  two  moods  rather  than  one  ? 

One  answer  is  that  we  have  not  undertaken  to  define  mood  by 
form  alone,  for  such  definition  is  impossible  in  grammar.  We 
have  sought  rather  to  find  out  whether  there  are  different  forms 
used  to  differentiate  different  attitudes  toward  the  content  of  the 
sentence.  But  this  answer  is  insufficient.  We  have  found  elsewhere 
that  a  single  form,  the  past  subjunctive,  is  used  for  different  atti¬ 
tudes:  the  attitude  of  impossible  condition  ("if  it  were  possible") 
and  the  attitude  of  improbable  concession  ("though  it  were  pos¬ 
sible”) .  So  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  pairs  given  above  we  have  a 
single  (yet  unnamed)  form  expressing  both  commands  and  im¬ 
probable  conditions  and  distinguishing  these  together  from  in¬ 
dicative  attitudes? 

There  would  seem  some  reason  for  saying  so.  In  discerning 
imperatives,  we  cannot  rely  heavily  on  our  understanding  that  the 
sentence  is  a  command,  because  commands  are  expressed  in  many 
ways:  "You  will  please  be  ready  at  seven,”  "I  wish  you  to  be 
ready  at  seven,”  etc.  The  best  test  for  the  imperative  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  omission  of  the  second  person  subject:  "  (You)  be  ready.” 
But  the  subject  is  not  always  omitted:  we  may  say,  "You  be 
ready.” 

A  further  argument  for  calling  the  imperative  and  the  present 
subjunctive  a  single  mood  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  two  attitudes.  Compare: 

Be  ready. 

I  insist  that  you  be  ready. 
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It  is  imperative  that  you  be  ready. 

Be  ready,  and  you  will  have  no  regrets. 

If  you  be  ready,  you  will  have  no  regrets. 

It  seems  clear  that  mood  in  English  would  be  described  more 
soundly  and  could  be  learned  more  readily  if,  instead  of  speaking 
of  an  imperative  and  a  present  subjunctive,  we  considered  them 
together  as  an  inflectionless  mood3  used  for  commands,  indirect 
orders,  conditions  of  doubt,  hypothetical  statements,  etc. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  keep  on  distinguishing  imperative  and 
present  subjunctive,  we  must  recognize  the  imperative  only  in 
main  clause  second  person  commands  (with  the  subject  cus¬ 
tomarily  omitted) .  There  are  no  good  grounds  for  calling  be  an 
imperative  in  "Everybody  be  ready." 

Another  troublesome  problem  is  whether  to  recognize  a  past 
subjunctive  in  such  a  sentence  as  "If  he  had  good  sense,  he  would 
become  a  dentist."  Some  grammarians  would  call  had  in  this 
sentence  a  past  subjunctive,  on  the  grounds  that  it  points  to  pres¬ 
ent  time,  whereas  past  indicatives  regularly  point  to  past  time. 
According  to  this  reasoning,  the  italicized  verbs  in  the  following 
are  past  subjunctives: 

If  Melrose  turned  thief,  his  mother  would  be  heartbroken. 

If  dogs  talked ,  Fido  would  have  expressed  his  thanks. 

We  may  call  these  subjunctives  if  we  like,  but  we  must  beware 
of  one  source  of  confusion.  We  have  discerned  a  past  subjunctive 
in  the  verb  be  in  the  fact  that  we  use  were  in  the  first  and  third 
person  singular  when  we  are  expressing  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact.  Now  if  we  base  our  definition  of  the  past  subjunctive  on 
time  relationship,  we  must  say  that  was  is  a  subjunctive  in  the 
following  sentence: 

3  What  to  call  it  would  be  a  problem.  Jussive  would  suggest  most  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  though  not  all.  But  few  terms  for  grammatical  forms  suggest  all  the  functions 
of  the  forms.  A  learned  term  is  sometimes  preferable  in  that  it  assists  the  teacher 
in  keeping  the  focus  on  form  rather  than  meaning. 
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If  he  was  here,  we  could  start. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  were  should  be  used  in  such  a  sentence. 
Many  speakers  and  some  writers — including  some  good  ones — 
have  used  was,  and  theirs  is  part  of  the  language  that  the  gram¬ 
marian  must  describe. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  best  to  confine  the  term  past  subjunctive 
to  the  verb  be,  which  preserves  a  distinction  in  form.  In  addition 
we  should  note  that  other  verbs,  having  no  distinctive  subjunctive 
form,  use  the  simple  past  tense  in  conditions  contrary  to  fact  and 
in  other  meanings  formerly  served  by  a  distinctive  subjunctive 
form.  We  know  the  conditions  to  be  contrary  to  fact  because  the 
past  tense  points  to  the  present  or  future. 

Because  the  verb  in  the  contrary-to-fact  clause  points  to  the 
present  or  future,  the  past  perfect  must  be  used  if  the  actual 
time  of  the  clause  is  past.  Compare: 

If  he  were  ready  [now],  we  could  go. 

If  he  had  been  ready  [then],  we  could  have  gone. 

If  I  had  a  dollar,  I  would  buy  one. 

If  I  had  had  a  dollar,  I  would  have  bought  one. 

If  he  turned  thief,  his  mother  would  be  heartbroken. 

If  he  had  turned  thief,  his  mother  would  have  been  heartbroken. 

157.  Modal  Auxiliaries 

Some  ideas  formerly  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  mood  are 
now  expressed  by  the  verbs  called  modal  auxiliaries.  Mode  and 
mood  mean  about  the  same  thing  as  the  terms  are  used  in  gram¬ 
mar.  Those  grammars  which  define  mood  notionally  treat  the 
modal  auxiliaries  as  new  subjunctive  forms.  But  it  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  always  or  even  generally  express  subjunctive 
attitudes;  consequently,  it  is  simpler  to  treat  the  words  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  group,  noting  their  common  characteristics,  and  then  to 
discuss  the  use  of  each.  It  would  be  possible,  certainly,  to  give  a 
learned  designation  to  each  word:  can — potential  mood  ("I  can 
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go”)  ;  may — permissive  mood  ("I  may  go”),  etc.  But  this  would 
accomplish  little. 

The  most  common  modal  auxiliaries  are  may,  might ,  can, 
could,  shall,  should,  will,  would,  must ,  and  ought.  The  words 
dare  and  need  are  sometimes  modal  auxiliaries  and  sometimes 
not.  Earlier  English  used  also  such  forms  as  durst  (cf.  Vulgate 
dast ) ,  mote ,  and  wist.  These  words  share  three  formal  character¬ 
istics  which  justify  our  considering  them  as  a  group:  (l)  They 
have  a  single  form  throughout  the  present  tense,  whereas  other 
verbs  add  -s  in  the  third  person  singular:  he  can,  he  may,  he  ought 
(cf.  he  hunts,  he  dreams,  he  thinks').  (2)  The  modal  auxiliaries 
are  never  used  alone.  A  principal  verb  is  either  present  or  implied: 

He  can  sing. 

Can  he  sing?  Yes,  he  can.  ( Sing  is  implied.) 

(3)  Modal  auxiliaries  have  no  participle  forms;  consequently, 
they  cannot  occur  in  the  progressive  form  or  the  passive. 

When  one  of  the  forms  listed  above  as  modal  auxiliaries  devi¬ 
ates  from  this  pattern,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  full  verb: 

God  wills  it. 

He  dares  me. 

1 58.  Tense  Relationships  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries 

Historically,  all  the  verbs  listed  in  Section  157  are  past  tense 
or  perfect  tense  forms,  though  all  have  now  acquired  present  or 
future  meaning.  Can  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  development. 
In  Old  English  can  most  often  meant  "know”  or  "know  how.” 
But  since,  in  Old  English,  it  is  conjugated  like  a  verb  in  the  past 
tense,  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  a  past  tense  form  of  a  verb  meaning 
"learn.”  If  one  has  learned  a  thing,  he  may  be  said  to  know  it, 
and  thus  the  past  tense  derives  a  present  meaning.  When  can 
came  to  be  felt  as  a  present,  it  developed  a  new  past  tense,  could, 
which  was  first,  as  still  sometimes,  used  with  a  past  meaning — "I 
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knew”  or  "I  knew  how.”  But  eventually  could  also  developed 
present  meaning — "be  able”:  "I  could  sing  if  I  didn’t  have  a 
sore  throat.”  In  similar  ways  English  has  developed  the  pairs 
may /might,  shall /should,  will /would.  The  fact  that  they  are  all 
past  tense  forms  explains  why  they  do  not  add  -s  in  the  third 
person  singular. 

Since  all  of  these  words  may  now  point  to  present  or  future 
time,  it  is  really  only  in  form  that  could,  might,  should ,  and 
would  are  the  past  tenses  of  can,  may,  shall ,  and  will.  The  two 
forms  express  different  meanings  but  not  usually  differences  of 
time.  The  difference  between  may  and  might ,  for  example,  is 
often  degree  of  probability: 

I  may  go  if  I  have  time,  (likely) 

I  might  go  if  I  have  time,  (less  likely) 

However,  in  constructions  involving  attracted  sequence  of 
tenses  (Sec.  149)  the  forms  could,  might,  should ,  and  would 
function  like  regular  past  tenses  of  their  respective  presents: 

He  said,  "I  may  go.” 

He  said  he  might  go. 

Ordinarily  when  we  want  to  express  past  time  in  verb  phrases 
involving  the  modals,  we  use  the  present  perfect  of  the  principal 
verb: 

1  ought  to  go. 

I  ought  to  have  gone  yesterday. 

They  must  surrender. 

They  must  have  surrendered. 

1 59.  Uses  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries 

In  general  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  used  to  express  not  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  but  actions  or  events  that  exist  only  as  conceptions 
of  the  mind — possibilities,  potentialities,  necessities,  wishes, 
whatever  may  or  may  not  eventuate  in  the  future: 
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Porterfield  may  relinquish  control. 

I  would  help  Melrose  if  he  would  let  me. 

Edgar  ought  to  apologize  to  Stanley. 

We  must  have  the  car  polished. 

The  modals  are  regularly  used  in  main  clauses  following  con¬ 
ditions  contrary  to  fact.  If  the  condition  is  contrary  to  fact,  the 
main  statement  cannot  be  actual,  hence  the  modal: 

If  it  were  cooler,  we  would  sit  on  the  lawn. 

If  it  were  cooler,  we  could  sit  on  the  lawn. 

If  it  were  cooler,  we  might  sit  on  the  lawn. 

This  sequence  is  observed  not  only  after  the  past  subjunctive  were 
but  also  after  any  past  tense  with  present  meaning  (cf.  Sec.  156)  : 

If  Homer  had  a  bicycle,  he  could  get  a  paper  route. 

If  Ridgely  knew  the  right  people,  he  might  get  the  job. 

W ould,  might,  could ,  and  should  are  the  auxiliaries  used  in  such 
circumstances. 

The  modal  auxiliaries  are  now  used  in  many  constructions  in 
which  earlier  English  preferred  the  present  subjunctive.  Compare 
these  older  and  newer  forms: 

If  Gordon  fail  to  come,  the  party  will  be  ruined. 

If  Gordon  should  fail  to  come,  the  party  will  be  ruined. 

Though  it  be  dangerous,  we  must  press  on. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous,  we  must  press  on. 

God  grant  your  wish. 

May  God  grant  your  wish. 

It  was  necessary  that  Roger  be  excluded. 

It  was  necessary  that  Roger  should  be  excluded. 

Aside  from  these  general  functions,  the  modal  auxiliaries  are 
used  so  variously  that  they  are  best  considered  separately. 

1 60.  Can 

In  Choice  English  can  is  used  primarily  to  express  ability: 
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We  can  see  the  ruined  battlements. 

Who  can  say  ? 

In  Vulgate  and  General  English,  can  replaces  may  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  permission: 

Can  I  go  to  the  movies,  Mom  ? 

On  all  levels  cannot  is  commonly  used  for  denial  of  permission: 
They  cannot  cross  the  police  line. 

This  usage  is  encouraged  by  the  convenient  contraction  can’t, 
which  is  preferred  to  the  awkward  mayn’t. 

161.  Could 

This  is  historically  the  past  tense  of  can,  and  it  still  sometimes 
functions  as  such : 

We  can  see  the  ruined  battlements  today. 

We  could  see  the  ruined  battlements  yesterday 

We  can’t  depend  on  Pipkin. 

We  found  that  we  couldn’t  depend  on  Pipkin. 

But  could  refers  to  past  time  only  when  the  context  makes  the 
time  clear.  Otherwise  could  expresses  possibility,  or  doubt,  or 
something  dependent  on  unreal  conditions: 

We  could  see  the  battlements  if  it  weren’t  so  hazy. 

We  couldn’t  depend  on  Pipkin,  so  we’d  better  not  take  him  along. 

In  some  contexts  could  and  might  are  nearly  interchangeable : 

We  could  get  along  without  the  mayonnaise. 

We  might  get  along  without  the  mayonnaise. 

162.  May 

Originally  may  meant  "have  the  power"  (cf.  the  noun  might'), 
and  until  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  often  used  where  Mod¬ 
ern  English  uses  can  ("I  can  sing”).  Side  by  side  with  this  the 
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meaning  of  permission  developed,  for  which  may  is  still  used 
in  Choice  English: 

May  I  have  the  next  dance  ? 

Father  says  we  may  have  the  car. 

May  is  used  on  all  levels  to  indicate  possibility: 

You  may  catch  him  if  you  hurry. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

It  is  also  used  in  wishes: 

May  you  never  be  troubled  by  gout. 

May  Santa  Claus  be  good  to  you. 

Here  older  English  commonly  used  the  subjunctive. 

May  also  occurs  in  subordinate  clauses  that  express  purpose: 

You  should  fertilize  the  roses  in  order  that  they  may  get  a  good 
growth. 

1 63.  Might 

Might  still  sometimes  functions  as  the  simple  past  tense  of 
may ,  as  a  result  of  attracted  sequence  of  tenses: 

He  said,  "I  may  have  time.” 

He  said  he  might  have  time. 

But  more  often  might  is  used  to  express  a  more  doubtful  pos¬ 
sibility  than  that  indicated  by  may : 

He  may  be  home. 

He  might  be  home. 

Barnwell  may  recover. 

Barnwell  might  recover. 

It  is  also  used  after  contrary-to-fact  conditions,  being  here 
nearly  interchangeable  with  could  (cf.  Sec.  161): 

If  he  spoke  English,  we  might  ask  him. 
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164.  Shall  and  Should 

The  origin  and  use  of  shall  are  discussed  in  Section  140.  Should 
is  historically  the  past  tense  of  shall ,  and  in  some  situations  the 
functions  of  the  two  words  still  correspond.  Like  shall ,  should 
is  used  by  some  speakers  to  express  futurity  in  the  first  person; 
but  should  adds  a  slight  coloring  of  doubt  that  the  action  will 
eventuate: 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  Marcia. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  Marcia. 

In  indirect  discourse  should  replaces  the  shall  of  direct  discourse: 

I  shall  leave  at  once. 

I  said  I  should  leave  at  once. 

In  present-day  American  English,  should  has  faded  more  than 
shall  as  a  future  auxiliary.  Many  speakers  who  use  shall  in  the 
first  person  use  would  in  preference  to  should : 

I  shall  be  happy  to  see  Marcia. 

I  would  (or  I'd)  be  happy  to  see  Marcia. 

I  shall  leave  at  once. 

I  said  I  would  leave  at  once. 

However,  should  continues  strong  in  other  meanings.  It  is 
often  used  to  express  likelihood: 

Stanley  should  be  able  to  whip  Edgar. 

We  should  see  the  battlements  when  the  fog  rises. 

It  is  used  also  to  express  obligation: 

We  should  take  better  care  of  these  rabbits. 

You  should  oil  that  redwood. 

In  subordinate  clauses  should  is  often  preferred  to  the  present 
subjunctive: 

If  he  should  come,  ask  him  to  wait. 
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The  indicative  ("if  he  comes")  could  be  substituted  here;  but 
should  suggests  that  his  coming  is  less  likely. 

In  Choice  English,  should  occurs  in  such  expressions  as  "I 
should  expect  Paganhead  to  be  chosen."  Should  here  has  a  soft¬ 
ening  effect;  it  is  more  modest  than  "I  expect  Paganhead  to  be 
chosen." 

1 65.  Will  and  Would 

Will  is  the  common  future  auxiliary  in  Modern  English.  In 
addition  it  is  used  with  special  emphasis  to  express  determination: 

He  will  bet  on  the  horses.  (He  is  determined  to  bet,  despite  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.) 

You  will  cut  class. 

W ould ,  in  origin  the  past  tense  of  will ,  still  indicates  past  time 
in  expressing  determination : 

You  would  bet  on  the  horses. 

You  would  cut  class. 

It  also  expresses  customary  action  in  past  time. 

In  the  winter  evenings  we  would  all  gather  round  the  fire  and  tell 
improbable  stories. 

Father  would  always  bring  us  candy  when  he  returned  from  Lansing. 

But  more  commonly  would ,  like  will,  points  to  future  time,  but 
with  an  added  coloring  of  doubt  or  uncertainty: 

I  will  if  I  can. 

I  would  if  I  could. 

You  will  like  Sheila. 

You  would  like  Sheila. 

Would  has  replaced  should  in  General  English  in  situations 
corresponding  to  those  in  which  will  has  replaced  shall : 

I  would  be  happy  to  see  Marcia,  (for  Choice  English  “should  be 
happy”) 
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I  said  I  would  leave  at  once. 

I  would  expect  Paganhead  to  be  chosen. 

Would  replaces  will  in  indirect  discourse: 

I  will  telephone. 

I  said  I  would  telephone. 

166.  Must 

This  verb  is  in  origin  the  past  tense  of  the  archaic  mole,  which 
meant  ''be  permitted.”  Musi  now  points  to  the  present  or  future. 
It  can  refer  to  the  past  only  when  used  with  the  present  perfect  of 
the  principal  verb:  "He  must  have  been  ill.” 

Must  commonly  expresses  necessity,  obligation,  or  fitness.  It  is 
somewhat  stronger  than  should'. 

You  must  pay  the  man  what  you  owe  him. 

We  must  get  across  the  border  by  midnight. 

Stanley  must  apologize  to  Edgar. 

Must  you  use  that  word  ? 

Must  may  also  express  likelihood: 

It  must  be  time  to  milk  the  goats. 

It  must  have  been  a  meteor. 

167.  Ought 

In  origin  ought  is  the  past  tense  of  owe ,  but  it  now  commonly 
points  to  present  or  future  time.  Ought  differs  from  the  other 
modal  auxiliaries  in  being  followed,  usually,  by  the  to  form  of 
the  infinitive  rather  than  the  simple  form:  "You  must  go,"  but 
"You  ought  to  go." 

Like  must,  ought  expresses  necessity,  obligation,  fitness,  but 
with  weaker  force: 

We  must  go. 

We  ought  to  go. 
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You  must  mind  your  mother. 

You  ought  to  mind  your  mother. 

You  must  visit  Grand  Rapids  on  your  trip. 

You  ought  to  visit  Grand  Rapids. 

In  these  and  most  constructions  ought  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of 
should. 

Neither  must  nor  ought  has  a  corresponding  past  tense  form  in 
Modern  English;  consequently,  there  is  no  change  in  indirect 
discourse: 

I  must  go. 

He  said  he  must  go. 

I  ought  to  go. 

He  said  he  ought  to  go. 

Vulgate  often  provides  ought  with  a  past  tense  by  means  of  the 
auxiliaries  should  and  had :  "He  said  he  had  ought  to  go,”  "He 
shouldn’t  ought  to  have  done  it.”  These  are  not  heard  in  Choice 
or  General  English. 

168.  Dare 

Originally  this  verb  belonged  altogether  with  the  modal  aux¬ 
iliaries,  being  uninflected  in  the  third  person  singular  and  taking 
the  simple  form  of  the  infinitive.  It  is  still  sometimes  so  used, 
most  commonly  in  the  negative  or  in  questions: 

I  am  surprised  that  he  dare  use  that  tone  to  Mildred. 

He  dare  not  go  home  in  that  condition. 

Dare  we  inform  Mr.  Willigan  ? 

In  the  modern  period,  however,  dare  came  to  be  used  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  verb,  and  this  usage  is  now  more  likely: 

He  does  not  dare  go  home. 

He  does  not  dare  to  go  home. 

He  dared  to  call  Mildred  a  liar. 

There  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  dare. 
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1 69.  Need 

Need  was  not  originally  a  modal  auxiliary,  but  it  has  been 
drawn  into  the  group  because  of  its  meaning,  which  has  affinities 
with  must ,  should,  ought.  It  now  fluctuates  between  the  modal 
and  the  regular  verb  forms: 

He  need  only  ask  for  what  he  wants. 

He  needs  only  ask. 

He  needs  only  to  ask. 

In  the  meaning  'lack”  need  is  always  a  regular  verb: 

He  needed  a  little  more  time. 

170.  Equivalents  of  Modal  Auxiliaries 

English  has  developed  a  number  of  verbs  and  verb  phrases 
which,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  the  formal  characteristics  of 
the  modals,  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  express  similar  colorings  of 
meaning.  Because  there  is  no  distinguishing  form,  the  class  can¬ 
not  be  delimited ;  similar  locutions  might  be  added  to  those  given 
below,  with  the  group  blending  gradually  into  the  mass  of  verbal 
expression.  But  the  following  are  conspicuous. 

Be  able  to:  This  is  used  in  preference  to  can  or  could  where  it 
is  desired  to  represent  the  ability  as  a  fact  rather  than  a  mere 
potentiality.  It  is  used  also  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  that  results 
from  the  use  of  can  to  express  permission: 

He  is  able  to  support  his  mother. 

He  was  able  to  elude  the  posse. 

Can  I  play  your  cello  ?  Yes,  if  you  are  able. 

Be  to:  This  indicates  future  events  but  with  a  hint  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  generally  absent  from  shall  or  will : 

He  is  to  visit  Aunt  Flo  on  his  return. 

We  are  to  have  rice  for  supper. 
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finite  means  "limited,”  and  it  was  first  used  because  finite  verbs 
are  limited  in  respect  to  tense,  number,  and  person.  With  the 
wearing  away  of  inflectional  endings  these  limitations  became 
less  obvious,  and  now  we  usually  distinguish  finite  verbs  syntac¬ 
tically,  as  verbs  that  can  complete  a  predication  about  a  subject. 

Forms  which  cannot  complete  a  predication  (like  strike,  strik¬ 
ing,  struck  in  most  of  the  examples  above)  are  called  variously 
non  finite  verbs,  verbals ,  and  verbids.  This  book  uses  the  term 
verbal. 

1 72.  Syntactic  Characteristics  of  Verbals 

Verbals  are  most  often  defined  syntactically,  as  verb  forms 
used  as  nouns  (gerunds  and  infinitives),  adjectives  (participles 
and  infinitives),  or  adverbs  (infinitives) .  Thus  stated,  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  vulnerable,  as  we  can  see  from  consideration  of 
the  verbal  trapping  in  the  sentence  "Trapping  gorillas  is  dan¬ 
gerous.”  We  would  say  that  trapping  was  a  noun  if  it  functioned 
as  subject  of  the  sentence,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  here  function 
as  subject.  It  is  not  trapping  that  is  dangerous,  but  trapping 
gorillas ;  trapping  is  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  itself  the 
subject — hence  it  is  not  used  as  a  noun.  Similarly,  in  "The  man 
trapping  the  gorilla  is  C.  D.  Willigan,”  trapping  cannot  logically 
be  said  to  function  as  an  adjective;  rather  it  is  part  of  a  phrase 
that  functions  as  an  adjective. 

Indeed,  many  grammarians  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  verbal 
never  functions  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  They  argue 
that  we  can  call  a  word  a  verbal  (or  verbid)  only  if  it  takes  a 
complement  (as  trapping  in  the  examples  above  takes  gorilla  as 
its  object)  or  a  subject  (as  him  is  the  subject  of  to  like  in  "I  want 
him  to  like  me”).  They  would  call  trapping  in  "He  went  on  a 
trapping  trip”  a  plain  adjective;  in  "He  enjoys  trapping”  a  plain 
noun.  This  procedure  is  logical,  but  it  is  not,  as  some  writers 
insist,  the  only  logical  procedure.  It  is  merely  a  shifting  of  the 
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emphasis  from  formal  characteristics  to  syntactic  characteristics. 
The  assumption  it  rests  on  is  that  it  is  more  important  to  observe 
whether  the  word  takes  a  subject  or  an  object  than  to  note  its 
other  similarities  to  finite  verbs.  But  though,  as  we  shall  see,  we 
cannot  consider  verbals  apart  from  syntactic  characteristics,  it  is 
unwise  to  overemphasize  syntax. 

1 73.  How  We  Recognize  Verbals 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  verb  and  verbal  forms  of  strike: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley. 

Edgar,  striking  Stanley,  hurt  his  hand. 

Striking  Stanley  was  a  heinous  act. 

Stanley,  struck  by  Edgar,  wept  copiously. 

Who  told  Edgar  to  strike  Stanley  ? 

Who  saw  Edgar  strike  Stanley  ? 

Defining  verbals  involves  two  steps:  (1)  distinguishing  them 
from  finite  verbs;  (2)  distinguishing  them  from  other  parts  of 
speech.  Now  the  forms  struck,  striking,  striking,  struck,  to  strike, 
strike  are  so  similar  that  out  of  context  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
verb  and  which  is  verbal.  But  their  very  similarity  helps  to  mark 
them  off  from  plain  nouns,  adjectives,  prepositions,  etc.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  a  noun  strike ,  as  in  "The  union  won  the  strike,” 
but  this  has  attending  noun  characteristics  (the  definite  article, 
the  possibility  of  an  -s  plural),  characteristics  which  none  of  our 
earlier  examples  possess.  In  addition,  the  verbs  and  verbals  are 
set  apart  by  their  ability  to  have  subjects  and  complements,  to  be 
modified  by  adverbial  modifiers,  to  express  time  relationships, 
and  to  behave  in  general  like  verbs.  Consequently,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  all  the  available  signs,  we  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  verbs  and  verbals  together  from  other  words. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  how  to  tell  finite  verbs  from 
verbals.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  verbals  give  us  no  trouble, 
because  they  have  distinctive  forms.  The  -ing  words  (gerund  and 
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Be  to  serves  also  as  a  weaker  or  less  blunt  substitute  for  must : 

You  are  to  clean  the  pens  thoroughly. 

He  is  to  return  my  lawn  mower  tomorrow. 

(Compare  be  going  to ,  Section  142.) 

Had  rather:  This  sometimes  replaces  would  rather : 

I  had  rather  have  a  glass  of  milk. 

Had  better:  This  substitutes  for  should  or  ought : 

We  had  better  call  the  piano  tuner. 

You'd  better  have  those  tonsils  taken  care  of. 

Had  better  is  also  used  emphatically  in  threats: 

You 'd  better  smile  when  you  say  that. 

Have  to:  This  very  commonly  substitutes  tor  must.  It  is  felt  as 
a  stronger,  more  literal  expression  of  necessity: 

We  have  to  consult  Sidney. 

Did  you  have  to  do  that  ? 

We  have  sometimes  to  spray  the  screens. 

When  it  is  immediately  followed  by  to ,  have  is  almost  inevitably 
pronounced  haf  (by  assimilation)  ;  when  something  intervenes 
between  have  and  to ,  as  in  the  last  example,  it  is  pronounced  hav. 

Have  got  to:  This  is  about  equivalent  in  meaning  to  have  to.  It 
is  not  much  used  in  Choice  English: 

We  have  got  to  consult  Sidney. 

I’ve  got  to  see  a  dentist. 


1 71 .  Finite  and  Nonfinite  Verbs 

Compare  the  following  verbs  and  verblike  forms: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley. 

Edgar  striking  Stanley  .  . . 

Striking  Stanley  .  . . 

Stanley  struck  by  Edgar  .  . . 

Edgar  to  strike  Stanley  . . . 

Edgar  strike  Stanley  . . . 

Only  the  first  of  these  seems  to  us  a  finished  communication.  If 
someone  remarks,  "Edgar  struck  Stanley,"  we  feel  that  we  have 
received  a  bit  of  information,  and  we  reply:  "Well,  well!  What 
do  you  know  about  that!”  But  if  someone  says,  "Edgar  striking 
Stanley,”  we  wait  for  the  communication  to  be  completed,  for 
it  lacks  the  finite  verb  that  will  round  it  out:  "Edgar,  striking 
Stanley,  hurt  his  hand.”  So  do  the  other  examples  need  a  finite 
verb: 

Striking  Stanley  was  a  heinous  act. 

Stanley,  struck  by  Edgar,  wept  copiously. 

Who  told  Edgar  to  strike  Stanley  ? 

Who  saw  Edgar  strike  Stanley  ? 

Finite  verbs  are  verbs  which  are  capable  of  completing  com¬ 
munication;  such,  in  the  sentences  above,  are  was ,  wept,  told ,  and 

saw.  In  "Edgar  struck  Stanley,”  struck  is  a  finite  verb.  The  term 
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present  participle)  are  never  verbs  when  they  are  used  apart 
from  some  form  of  the  verb  be.  Striking  may  be  part  of  a  verb 
phrase  ("Edgar  is  striking  Stanley"),  but  without  is  or  some 
other  form  of  be,  striking  cannot  be  a  finite  verb.  The  infinitive 
is  sometimes  marked  as  distinct  by  the  form  word  to.  This  is 
often  referred  to  disparagingly  as  the  "so-called  sign  of  the  infini¬ 
tive."  But  why  so-called  ?  In  Modern  English  to  is  as  much  a  sign 
of  the  infinitive  as  an  inflectional  ending  would  be. 

We  are  left  with  the  past  participle  ( struck )  and  the  /o-less 
infinitive  ( strike ).  In  some  verbs  the  past  participle  differs  in 
form  from  the  past  tense;  for  example,  sing  has  the  past  tense 
sang  and  the  past  participle  sung.  But  in  most  verbs  there  is  no 
such  difference.  The  infinitive  differs  in  form  from  the  present 
tense  of  the  finite  verb  only  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative;  it  is  identical  with  all  other  present  indicative  forms 
and  with  all  forms  of  the  imperative  and  the  present  subjunctive. 
How,  then,  do  we  distinguish  these  verbals  ? 

We  are  usually  told  that  we  must  depend  on  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  whether  or  not  the  word  carries  a  sense  of  completeness. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  proper  approach  for  young  learners.  But 
the  mature  student  may  perceive  that  it  begs  the  question.  What 
is  it  that  gives  us  our  sense  that  it  is  or  is  not  complete?  It  is 
not  a  metaphysical  intuition ;  rather  it  is  a  complex  of  our  under¬ 
standing  of  word  order  and  of  the  various  signs  that  categorize 
other  parts  of  speech  in  the  context  and  consequently  delimit  the 
word  we  are  concerned  with.  These  indicators  are  too  multifari¬ 
ous  to  be  incorporated  in  a  definition,  but  they  are  nonetheless 
tangible  and  demonstrable.  We  can  take  any  individual  context 
and  give  specific  reasons  for  saying  that  it  does  or  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  verbal.  For  example: 

Stanley  struck  by  Edgar  .  .  .  (The  presence  of  the  preposition  by 

indicates  that  struck  is  not  a  verb  but  a  verbal.) 
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The  man  thought.  (We  recognize  thought  as  a  finite  verb  because 
it  occurs  in  the  familiar  subject-verb  pattern.) 

The  man  thought  to  be  a  fool  .  .  .  (Here  thought  must  be  a  verbal ; 
we  are  conscious  that  if  thought  were  finite  it  would  be  followed  by 
a  substantive  as  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be.') 

The  man  thought  to  be  a  fool  thought  himself  wise.  (The  second 
thought  is  followed  by  the  necessary  substantive,  and  we  recognize 
it  as  a  finite  verb.) 

Edgar  strike  Stanley  .  .  .  ( Strike  must  be  a  verbal,  for  if  it  were 
finite  it  would  end  in  -s,  the  subject  being  third  person  singular.) 

Edgar  and  Lester  strike  Stanley.  (Given  this  alone,  we  apprehend 
strike  as  a  finite  verb,  for  it  is  in  concord  with  the  subject.) 

Who  saw  Edgar  and  Lester  strike  Stanley?  (We  feel  that  saw  must 
have  an  object  and  that  the  object  must  be  the  group  of  words  fol¬ 
lowing.  But  we  know  that  if  the  group  were  an  ordinary  noun  clause 
it  would  be  here  introduced  by  that,  while  sequence  of  tenses  would 
give  us  the  verb  struck.  So  we  recognize  strike  as  a  verbal.) 

These  examples  are  offered  not  as  instruction  on  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  verbals  but  rather  as  explanation  of  how  we  do  recognize 
verbals.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  grammarian  to  apprehend  that 
"The  man  thought  to  be  a  fool”  is  incomplete.  Any  eight-year- 
old  would  feel  it  as  incomplete;  he  would  sense  that  thought  is 
different  here  than  in  "The  man  thought  himself  to  be  a  fool,” 
and  it  is  the  absence  of  a  following  substantive  that  gives  him 
the  clue.  The  eight-year-old  differs  from  the  advanced  student  of 
grammar  only  in  not  being  able  to  analyze  his  perceptions. 

174.  Definition  of  Verbals 

We  may  put  our  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  definition: 

A  verbal  is  a  word  that  resembles  the  finite  verb  in  its  form  and  in 
its  capacity  for  taking  subjects  and  complements  and  adverbial  modi¬ 
fiers  but  differs  in  that  it  cannot  complete  a  predication ;  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  verbal  is  indicated  by  numerous  syntactic  patterns 
that  differ  from  the  patterns  which  accompany  finite  verbs. 
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As  to  function,  we  shall  find  it  simplest  to  recognize  that 
verbals  may  be  substantives  or  may  function  like  adjectives  or 
adverbs: 

Substantive:  To  retreat  would  be  fatal. 

Wiltshire  rebuked  Archie  for  retreating. 

Adjectival:  The  soldiers,  retreating ,  ran  into  a  trap. 

He  had  no  horse  to  ride. 

Adverbial:  He  went  to  swim. 

He  is  ready  to  go. 

In  addition,  we  should  recognize  that  verbals  sometimes,  instead 
of  functioning  as  substantives  or  modifiers  themselves,  control 
word  groups  that  so  function : 

Sub.:  Training  seals  is  tedious. 

Adj.:  Fleeing  the  country,  Melrose  landed  in  Spain. 

Adv.  :  He  went  to  take  a  hath. 

This  view  of  verbal  function  diverges  from  that  held  by  some 
eminent  grammarians  (cf.  Sec.  172).  But  the  position  taken  here 
involves  no  more  logical  difficulty  than  the  other  one  does  and  it 
requires  less  separation  of  similar  constructions.  (It  seems  point¬ 
less  to  set  up  different  categories  for  singing  in  "He  likes  sing¬ 
ing”  and  "He  likes  singing  songs.”)  We  have  also  the  advantage 
of  preserving  something  like  the  system  used  by  most  school 
grammars,  thus  not  requiring  an  entire  reorientation  of  the  par¬ 
tially  taught  student. 

We  have  so  far  skirted  the  question  of  whether  verbals  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  special  kind  of  verbs  or  as  a  different  part  of 
speech.  The  question  is  really  of  slight  importance,  and  one  might 
advance  cogent  arguments  on  either  side.  Pedagogically,  it  is 
probably  best  to  keep  them  apart,  because  the  teacher’s  problem  is 
usually  to  get  the  student  to  see  the  difference,  not  the  similarity. 
If  we  considered  them  as  separate  groups,  we  could  do  away  with 
the  term  finite  verb  and  speak  simply  of  verbs  and  verbals. 
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175.  The  Gerund 

The  gerund  is  a  verbal  ending  in  -mg  and  either  functioning  as 
a  substantive  or  controlling  a  word  group  that  functions  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive.  Some  books  do  not  distinguish  between  present  parti¬ 
ciple  and  gerund,  and  indeed  there  is  no  distinction  in  form;  but 
the  differences  in  meaning  and  function  are  important,  and  it 
seems  better  to  consider  the  gerund  and  participle  separately. 

The  Old  English  ancestor  of  the  modern  gerund  was  a  noun 
that  named  the  action  of  a  related  verb,  like  modern  arrival, 
participation ,  etc.  It  had  all  the  regular  noun  inflections  and  was 
used  with  the  definite  article  and  often  followed  by  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase:  "the  coming  of  the  ship,”  "the  stealing  of  the 
horse”  (cf.  "the  arrival  of  the  ship,”  "the  theft  of  the  horse”). 
In  Middle  English,  however,  its  verbal  meaning  grew  stronger,  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverb  and  might  take  a 
subject  or  object  instead  of  the  prepositional  modifier:  "the  ship’s 
coming,”  "stealing  the  horse.”  It  was  also  extended  widely  in 
use  until  it  became  possible  to  make  a  gerund  of  almost  any  verb 
in  the  language. 

We  still  take  our  choice  between  the  old  noun  of  action,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  and  followed  by  of ,  and  the  new  gerund: 

Mulroy  was  arrested  for  the  stealing  of  the  horse. 

Mulroy  was  arrested  for  stealing  the  horse. 

The  racing  of  the  motor  ruined  the  car. 

Racing  the  motor  ruined  the  car. 

Only  in  the  constructions  without  the  article  are  stealing  and 
racing  gerunds.  "The  stealing”  and  "the  racing”  are  simply  nouns 
of  action,  like  "the  arrival,”  "the  theft.” 

1 76.  Tense  and  Voice  of  the  Gerund 

The  gerund  has  two  tenses — present  and  present  perfect — and 
occurs  in  both  active  and  passive  voice: 
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Active  Passive 

Present:  shooting  being  shot 

Present  Perfect:  having  shot  having  been  shot 

Examples: 

Shooting  is  against  the  law. 

The  defendant’s  having  shot  the  policeman  reacted  against  him. 

Being  shot  is  no  joke. 

His  having  been  shot  made  him  nervous. 

The  passive  forms  and  the  perfect  active  do  not  occur  frequently. 

1 77.  Uses  of  the  Gerund 

The  gerund  may  be  used,  either  alone  or  with  an  object,  in 
most  of  the  common  substantive  functions:  subject  of  a  verb, 
subjective  complement,  object  of  a  verb,  appositive: 

Subject  of  a  Verb: 

Trespassing  is  forbidden. 

Subjective  Complement: 

General  Wiltshire’s  big  mistake  was  ordering  the  troops  to  retreat. 
Object  of  a  Preposition: 

Murphy  was  arrested  for  drinking  beer  on  Sunday. 

Object  of  a  Verb: 

The  position  required  his  copying  the  Encyclopaedia  in  longhand. 
Appositive  : 

His  offense,  drinking  beer  on  Sunday,  was  viewed  as  serious. 

Grammars  sometimes  give  us  permission  to  use  the  gerund  as 
subject  of  a  participle  (nominative  absolute) ;  but,  though  it  is 
possible  to  invent  specimen  sentences  ("Fishing  in  Pipsmither’s 
Creek  not  being  practical,  we  stayed  home”),  the  construction 
seldom  occurs  in  real  life. 

178.  Gerunds  and  Nouns 

We  saw  in  Section  175  that  gerunds  are  in  origin  simple 
nouns  that  have  developed  into  verbals.  Sometimes  the  process  is 
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reversed,  a  word  long  in  use  as  a  gerund  becoming  a  simple 
noun — i.e.,  acquiring  such  noun  characteristics  as  attending 
articles  and  the  -s  plural.  In  the  following  sentences  the  italicized 
words  are  nouns,  not  gerunds. 

The  lightning  struck  Barnwell. 

I  had  to  have  three  fillings. 

Stanley  took  a  heating. 

Partings  are  always  painful. 

179.  The  Present  Participle 

As  we  have  noted,  the  present  participle  and  the  gerund  are 
identical  in  form;  they  differ  in  the  fact  that  the  gerund  is  used 
as  a  substantive  and  the  present  participle  is  used  as  a  modifier. 

In  Old  English  the  present  participle  ended  in  -ende.  This  was 
altered  to  -inde  in  Southern  Middle  English,  and  then  the  par¬ 
ticiple  was  confused  in  pronunciation  and  writing  with  the 
gerund,  hastening  the  development  of  the  latter.  We  have  today 
a  few  constructions  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  participle 
from  gerund.  For  example,  fishing  in  "He  went  fishing"  is  a  ger¬ 
und  in  origin  ("He  went  on  fishing"  became  "He  went  a-fishing" 
became  "He  went  fishing"),  but  it  is  now  felt  as  a  participle 
modifying  the  verb.  In  "He  bought  a  fishing  rod,"  fishing  may  be 
called  a  participle  because  it  modifies  a  noun;  but  some  would 
consider  it  a  gerund,  since  it  means  "rod  for  fishing."  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  simpler  to  call  it  a  participle.  The  two  verbals  also  come 
close  together  in  constructions  like  "Watch  his  walking,"  "Watch 
him  walking,”  where  they  are  differentiated  in  Choice  English 
by  the  case  of  the  pronoun  (see  Sec.  335). 

1 80.  Forms  of  the  Past  Participles  of  Verbs  of  the 
First  Five  Classes  (Sec.  133) 

In  form  the  past  participle  is  much  more  complicated  than 
any  of  the  other  verbals.  It  is  the  third  "principal  part"  of  English 
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verbs,  the  principal  parts  being  the  basic  forms  from  which  all 
other  forms  may  be  derived.  The  first  principal  part  is  the  infini¬ 
tive  form  {walk,  sing),  the  second  is  the  past  tense  form 
( walked ,  sang),  and  the  third  is  the  past  participle  ( walked , 
sung) .  Most  Modern  English  verbs  have  a  past  participle  iden¬ 
tical  in  form  with  the  past  tense,  and  consequently  may  be  said 
to  have  only  two  principal  parts ;  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  verbs 
in  the  first  five  classes  described  in  Section  133.  Most  Class  Four 
verbs  have  only  one  form. 


Infinitive 

Past  Tense 

Past  Participle 

Class  One: 

believe 

believed 

believed 

water 

watered 

watered 

blend 

blended 

blended 

Class  Two: 

tell 

told 

told 

say 

said 

said 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

Class  Three: 

bend 

bent 

bent 

build 

built 

built 

lend 

lent 

lent 

Class  Four: 

bid 

bid 

bid 

set 

set 

set 

shut 

shut 

shut 

Class  Five: 

bring 

brought 

brought 

have 

had 

had 

make 

made 

made 

Some  verbs  have  two  past  participle  forms  differentiated  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  the  participle  is  used  attributively  (in  the 
regular  adjective  position)  or  appositively  (following  or  other¬ 
wise  separated  from  the  word  modified).  Compare: 

a  learned  gentleman 

a  lesson  learned  in  school 

a  cursed  rascal 

a  rascal  cursed  by  all  who  knew  hiir 
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A  few  words  have  short  and  long  forms  of  the  past  participle. 
The  choice  between  them  depends  not  only  on  syntax  but  also 
on  context,  with  variations  on  different  levels  of  usage: 

a  wedded  wife 

a  woman  wed  [or  wedded ]  to  another 

shredded  wheat 
onions  shred  into  bits 

The  verb  do ,  included  in  Section  133  as  a  Class  Two  verb,  is 
strong  in  origin  and  has  the  past  participle  done. 

1 81 .  Forms  of  the  Past  Participle  of  Class  Six  Verbs 

Class  Six  is  composed  largely  of  strong  verbs,  which  through¬ 
out  the  historical  period  have  shown  more  complicated  structure 
than  the  weak  verbs.  In  the  following  list  the  verbs  of  this  class 
are  subdivided  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  principal  parts. 
Many  verbs  have  alternate  forms,  which  are  here  omitted. 

(1)  Verbs  with  a  different  root  vowel  in  each  of  the  principal 
parts,  the  past  participle  adding  -n: 


arise 

arose 

arisen 

drive 

drove 

driven 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

rise 

rose 

risen 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

stride 

strode 

stridden  [rare} 

fly 

flew 

flown 

(2)  Verbs  with  a  like  vowel  in 
the  past  participle  adding  -n\ 

past  tense  and  past  participl 

bear 

bore 

borne 

forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

tear 

tore 

torn 

wear 

wore 

worn 
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break 

broke 

broken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

weave 

wove 

woven 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

chide 

chid 

chidden  {rare} 

beget 

begot 

begotten 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

lie 

lay 

lain 

(3)  Verbs  with  a  like  vowel  in  infinitive  and  past  participle, 
the  past  participle  adding  -n\ 

blow 

blew 

blown 

grow 

grew 

grown 

know 

knew 

known 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

take 

took 

taken 

bid 

bade 

bidden 

forbid 

forbade 

forbidden 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

give 

gave 

given 

see 

saw 

seen 

slay 

slew 

slain 

(4)  Verbs  with 

a  different  root  vowel  ( 

i-a-u)  in  each  of  the 

principal  parts,  no 

-n  added  in  the  past  participle: 

begin 

began 

begun 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

ring 

rang 

rung 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 
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sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

stink 

stank 

stunk 

swim 

swam 

swum 

(5)  Verbs  with  identical  past  tense  and  past  participle: 


bind 

bound 

bound 

find 

found 

found 

grind 

ground 

ground 

wind 

wound 

wound 

cling 

clung 

clung 

dig 

dug 

dug 

fling 

flung 

flung 

sling 

slung 

slung 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

spin 

spun 

spun 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

sting 

stung 

stung 

string 

strung 

strung 

swing 

swung 

swung 

win 

won 

won 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

breed 

bred 

bred 

lead 

led 

led 

meet 

met 

met 

read 

read 

read 

speed 

sped 

sped 

behold 

beheld 

beheld 

hold 

held 

held 

fight 

fought 

fought 

get 

got 

got 

hang 

hung 

hung 

shine 

shone 

shone 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slide 

slid 

slid 
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stand 

stood 

stood 

strike 

struck 

struck 

tread 

trod 

trod 

light 

fit 

lit 

shoot 

shot 

shot 

(6)  Verbs  with  identical  infinitive  and  past  participle: 

come  came  come 

run  ran  run 

(7)  Verbs  with  like  vowel  in  infinitive  and  past  participle,  the 
past  participle  adding  -d\ 

abide  abode  abided 

awake  awoke  awaked 

In  Old  English  there  were  about  five  times  as  many  such  verbs, 
and  they  occurred  in  different  and  generally  more  complicated 
patterns.  Two  forces  have  been  at  work:  (l)  the  tendency  to 
regularize,  which  operates  to  put  Class  Six  verbs  into  Class  One; 
(2)  the  tendency  to  economize  forms,  which  operates  to  reduce 
the  differences  between  the  principal  parts.  We  can  see  these 
forces  working  today  in  Vulgate  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
language  of  the  educated.  The  regularization  tendency  produces 
such  forms  as  "They  throwed  me  out,”  "I  was  throwed  out,”  "He 
sweated  he  never  had  it,”  "I’d  already  winded  up  the  rope.”  The 
economizing  tendency  produces  "I  seen  him”  (past  participle 
form  becomes  past  tense),  "She  sung  a  song”  (past  participle 
form  becomes  past  tense) ,  "He  come  to  see  me  yesterday”  (infini¬ 
tive  and  past  participle  form  becomes  past  tense).  In  the  same 
way  the  old  past  tense  swung  has  been  replaced  by  the  participle 
form  swung ;  an  old  past  participle  sit  ten  has  been  replaced  by  the 
past  tense  form  sat.  Many  of  the  verbs  have  gone  through  several 
such  analogical  changes. 
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1 82.  Voice  of  the  Participle 

In  ordinary  usage  the  present  participle  is  in  the  active  voice 
and  the  past  participle  is  in  the  passive  voice.  Compare: 

Edgar,  striking  Stanley,  hurt  his  hand.  (The  participle  modifies  the 
actor,  the  person  who  strikes.) 

Stanley,  struck  by  Edgar,  fell  dead.  (The  participle  modifies  the 
receiver  of  the  action,  the  person  who  is  struck.) 

Because  of  its  passive  meaning,  the  past  participle  is  often  modi¬ 
fied  by  a  prepositional  phrase  {by  Edgar,  in  the  second  sentence) 
which  indicates  the  doer  of  the  action.  The  present  participle 
takes  an  object  {Stanley,  in  the  first  sentence)  which  names  the 
receiver  of  the  action. 

We  might  suppose  that,  since  the  past  participle  has  passive 
meaning,  only  transitive  verbs  could  have  a  past  participle.  For 
the  passive  must  modify  the  receiver  of  the  action,  and  intransi¬ 
tive  verbs  do  not  show  action  passing  to  a  receiver.  But  the  pas¬ 
sive  meaning  is  not  essential  to  the  past  participle,  which  occurs, 
for  example,  as  part  of  the  perfect  tenses,  where  it  has  no  passive 
force: 

He  had  walked  all  day. 

Have  you  slept  well  ? 

He  has  eaten  the  broccoli. 

It  also  may  occur  as  a  modifier  with  active  meaning: 

days  gone  by  (Days  go.) 
a  fallen  apple  (The  apple  fell.) 

In  addition  to  the  past  participle  with  passive  meaning,  we 
have  two  passive  participle  forms  made  with  auxiliaries: 

Present  Passive  Participle: 

being  gone,  being  struck,  being  loved 
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Perfect  Passive  Participle: 

having  been  gone,  having  been  struck,  having  been  loved 

1 83.  Tenses  of  the  Participle 

Besides  the  simple  participle  forms,  present  and  past,  we  have 
a  perfect  participle  ( having  gone,  having  struck,  having  loved ) 
and  a  perfect  progressive  participle  ( having  been  going,  having 
been  striking,  having  been  loving').  In  all  tenses  the  participle 
represents  notional  time  not  absolutely  but  in  relation  to  the  time 
indicated  by  the  verb  of  the  clause. 

The  present  participle  usually  indicates  the  same  time  as  the 
verb: 

Striking  Stanley,  Edgar  hurt  his  hand.  (The  striking  and  the  hurting 
occurred  together.) 

The  girl  peeling  the  onion  smiled  shyly.  (She  smiled  while  peei¬ 
ng-) 

Students  wearing  slacks  tomorrow  will  be  arrested.  (The  arresting 
and  the  wearing  will  occur  in  the  future.) 

But  sometimes  the  present  participle  indicates  instead  the  time 
at  which  the  sentence  is  uttered. 

The  man  wearing  the  blue  suit  used  to  be  a  Socialist. 

The  house  now  being  built  probably  will  be  rented. 

The  past  participle  indicates  a  time  previous  to  that  indicated 
by  the  verb: 

Struck  by  Edgar,  Stanley  fell  dead.  (He  is  struck  before  he  falls.) 

The  trees  knocked  down  by  the  wind  were  chopped  up  for  firewood. 

The  perfect  participle  also  indicates  a  time  previous  to  that  of 
the  verb.  It  differs  from  the  past  participle  in  that  it  can  clearly 
express  active  or  passive  meaning. 

Active:  The  dean,  having  summoned  Melrose,  waited  impatiently. 
Passive:  Melrose,  having  been  summoned  by  the  dean,  prepared  his 
defense.  (Compare  the  simple  past  participle  with  passive 
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meaning:  "Melrose,  summoned  by  the  dean,  prepared  his 
defense.’’) 

The  perfect  progressive  participle  has  only  the  active  form: 

Having  been  driving  all  day,  we  were  rather  tired. 

This  form  is  not  much  used. 

1 84.  Use  of  the  Participles 

The  simple  past  and  present  participles  occur  in  all  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  functions  of  the  plain  adjective: 

Attributive  Position: 

a  rising  tide,  a  festering  sore,  a  high-flying  kite,  some  enchanted 
evening,  a  burned-out  bearing 
Appositive  Position  : 

A  woman,  frightened  and  quaking,  ran  up  the  steps. 

Disgusted,  Sven  left  the  room. 

Predicate  Position  : 

The  delay  was  maddening. 

The  girl  seemed  worried. 

He  was  left  stranded. 

Objective  Complement: 

He  thinks  the  job  exciting. 

We  found  Barnwell  somewhat  recovered. 

Like  the  plain  adjective,  the  participle  may  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive: 

The  wounded  and  dying  were  loaded  into  a  boxcar. 

Participles  may  also  be  used  to  modify  adjectives:  piping  hot, 
dripping  wet,  freezing  cold. 

The  compound  participles  are  used  only  as  appositives  or  ob¬ 
jective  complements: 

Having  given  my  opinion,  I  withdrew,  (appositive) 

The  informer  named  Mulroy  as  having  been  involved  in  the  swindle, 
(objective  complement) 
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1 85.  Participles  in  Verb  Phrases 

The  present  participle  form  is  used  with  the  auxiliary  be  to 
make  the  various  tenses  of  the  progressive  form:  I  am  thinking , 
he  is  shaving,  etc.  In  these  constructions  thinking  and  shaving  are 
participles  in  form  only,  for  they  no  longer  have  modifying  func¬ 
tion.  In  analysis  they  are  best  called  the  principal  verb  part  of  the 
verb  phrase.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  participles  used 
as  subjective  complements  after  be.  Compare: 

Sammy  is  frightening.  He  makes  monstrous  faces.  (Frightening  is 
a  participle  modifying  Sammy.) 

Sammy  is  frightening  his  little  sister  by  making  monstrous  faces. 
(Frightening  is  the  principal  verb  part  of  the  verb  phrase  is  fright¬ 
ening.  ) 

The  past  participle  is  used  with  the  auxiliary  have  to  form  the 
perfect  tenses  of  the  verb.  The  perfect  tenses  developed  from  the 
use  of  the  participle  as  an  objective  complement  Compare: 

I  have  my  work  done. 

I  have  done  my  work. 

In  the  first  sentence  done  is  a  past  participle  used  as  objective 
complement  and  modifying  work.  In  the  second  sentence  it  is  the 
principal  verb  part  of  the  verb  phrase  have  done,  which  takes 
work  as  its  object.  That  this  form  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  participle 
in  the  perfect  tenses  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  can  form  perfect 
tenses  even  for  intransitive  verbs:  "I  have  walked  all  day,”  "He 
has  lain  quietly.” 

1 86.  Dual  Nature  of  Participles 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  participle  is  that  it  is  at  once 
part  modifier  and  part  verb.  We  see  its  modifying  nature  in  its 
ability  to  fulfill  all  the  functions  of  the  adjective;  it  is  verblike  in 
its  ability  to  express  tense  and  voice  and  to  be  attended  by  sub- 
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jects  and  objects.  Some  theorists  attempt  to  distinguish  participles 
with  adjectival  force  and  particles  with  verb  force.  They  would 
find  adjectival  force  in  sitting  in  "a  sitting  duck,”  because  the 
participle  describes  the  duck,  but  verb  force  in  sitting  in  "The 
duck,  sitting  quietly  in  the  water,  observed  the  scenery,”  because 
the  participle  tells  what  the  duck  was  doing.  But  the  distinction 
is  tenuous;  most  participles  are  adjectival  and  verbal  at  the  same 
time.  In  both  examples,  sitting  may  be  said  to  describe  the  duck 
by  telling  what  the  duck  is  doing. 

To  be  sure,  one  force  or  the  other  may  predominate.  The  ad¬ 
jective  force  is  stronger  when  the  participle  occurs  in  the  attribu¬ 
tive  or  predicate  position,  in  which  we  cannot  use  the  compound 
forms  and  in  which  the  participle  cannot  occur  with  subject  or 
object.  The  verb  force  is  likely  to  be  stronger  in  the  other  posi¬ 
tions,  where  the  participle  with  its  subject  or  object  is  often  the 
equivalent  of  a  modifying  clause,  as  described  in  Chapter  17. 

A  few  verbs  have  developed  two  past  participle  forms:  melted/ 
molten,  drunk/ drunken,  bound /bounden,  etc.  We  generally  feel 
the  older  form  ( molten ,  drunken,  bounden) as  a  plain  adjective 
incapable  of  the  special  participial  functions.  Thus  we  say 
"molten  lead”  but  not  "The  lead  has  molten”  or  "lead,  molten 
by  the  fire”;  for  these  latter  melted  is  required. 

1 87.  The  Infinitive 

Like  the  gerund,  the  infinitive  originated  in  a  noun  of  action. 
But  already  in  earliest  English  it  had  acquired  much  verb  force 
and  could  be  made  from  any  verb  in  the  language.  In  Old  as  in 
Modern  English  there  existed  a  simple  infinitive  {sing,  walk, 
sleep)  and  an  infinitive  preceded  by  the  word  to  {to  sing,  to  walk, 
to  sleep) .  Because  of  the  loss  of  inflectional  endings,  the  simple 
infinitive  is  now  identical  in  form  with  the  present  tense,  except 
for  the  third  person  singular  indicative,  which  adds  -s. 

In  Old  English  the  simple  infinitive  occurred  in  many  construe- 
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tions  in  which  the  to  infinitive  is  now  required.  A  translation  will 
illustrate: 

Thaer  swithferhthe  sittan  eodon.  (Beouwulf,  493) 

There  the  brave  to  sit  went. 

But  it  was  common  also  to  use  the  dative  case  of  the  infinitive 
after  the  word  to ,  then  often  felt  as  a  preposition  taking  the  in¬ 
finitive  as  its  object.  The  early  feeling  for  the  construction  can  be 
faintly  discerned  in  a  few  modern  expressions.  Compare: 

I  was  moved  to  ask  a  question. 

I  was  moved  toward  the  asking  of  a  question. 

One  may  say  that  in  the  first  sentence  the  infinitive  ask  is  the 
object  of  the  preposition  to ,  just  as  in  the  second  the  noun  asking 
is  the  object  of  the  preposition  toward.  But  infinitives  soon  came 
to  be  used  with  to  in  constructions  in  which  to  had  no  meaning  of 
direction  toward  and  could  not  be  construed  as  a  preposition.  In 
analyzing  Modern  English,  one  may  best  call  this  to  "the  sign  of 
the  infinitive.”  The  alternative  would  be  to  call  it  a  conjunction. 

1 88.  Uses  of  the  Simple  Infinitive 

The  simple  infinitive  is  most  common  in  Modern  English  after 
the  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  auxiliary  do.  In  such  use  it  is  not 
now  felt  as  an  infinitive  but  as  the  principal-verb  part  of  the  verb 

She  did  sing. 

They  will  regret  it. 

We  must  kiss  and  part. 

These  constructions  spring  from  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  non-auxiliary  verb.  For  example,  when  will  was  felt  as 
a  full  verb,  "He  will  eat”  meant  "He  wills  the  act  of  eating.” 
When  we  feel  the  words  dare  and  need  as  modal  auxiliaries, 
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we  use  the  simple  form  of  the  infinitive  with  them,  but  when  we 
feel  them  as  regular  verbs,  we  use  the  to  form: 

Dare  I  express  my  thanks  ? 

He  dared  to  say  it  to  my  face. 

He  need  not  wait. 

He  needed  to  wait  a  while  longer. 

The  simple  form  of  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  kind  of  objective 
complement  after  the  verbs  see,  hear,  feel,  help,  let,  make,  watch, 
and  a  few  others  of  similar  meaning: 

We  saw  the  Giants  play  last  night. 

Help  Sawyer  shift  that  lumber. 

Let  him  wipe  it  up. 

Watch  him  jump. 

Commonly  these  would  be  construed  as  infinitive  phrases  in 
which,  for  example,  Giants  is  subject  of  the  infinitive  play,  Sawyer 
is  subject  of  the  infinitive  shift,  etc.  (See  Section  340.) 

The  simple  form  occurs  also  as  object  of  a  few  prepositions: 

He  did  nothing  all  day  except  complain. 

It  can  do  everything  hut  cook. 

What  could  we  do  save  beat  the  child  ? 

Melrose  said  he  would  die  rather  than  apologize. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  besides  swim  ? 

These  are  usually  described  as  ellipses  of  subject  and  auxiliary 
verb:  "He  did  nothing  all  day  except  [he  did]  complain.” 

Sometimes  the  simple  infinitive  occurs  as  subjective  comple¬ 
ment  after  the  verb  he\ 

All  he  does  is  complain. 

What  he’d  better  do  is  apologize. 

1 89.  Use  of  the  To  Infinitive 

The  to  infinitive  is  the  young  and  active  form.  It  occurs  in  both 
substantive  and  modifying  functions. 
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As  a  substantive  the  to  infinitive  is  used  freely  in  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  plain  noun,  though  Modern  English  seems  to 
prefer  the  gerund  as  subject  or  subjective  complement. 

Subject: 

To  run  would  be  foolish.  (Cf.  the  more  popular  gerund:  "Running 
would  be  foolish.”) 

Subjective  Complement: 

Her  worst  mistake  was  to  invite  Aunt  Flo.  (More  likely:  "Her 
worst  mistake  was  inviting  Aunt  FJo.” 

Object: 

He  hates  to  wash  his  face. 

The  infinitive  may  modify  a  noun.  In  this  function  the  infini¬ 
tive  follows  the  noun  it  modifies: 

That  was  a  sight  to  see.  (modifies  sight ) 

It’s  time  to  go  now.  (modifies  time) 

The  infinitive  may  also  modify  a  verb  or  an  adjective: 

I’ve  come  to  stay,  (modifies  come) 

The  boys  are  anxious  to  leave,  (modifies  anxious) 

In  addition  to  these  uses,  the  infinitive  in  the  infinitive  phrase 
exhibits  many  interesting  complexities.  These  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  17. 

1 90.  Tense  and  Voice  of  the  Infinitive 

The  infinitive  occurs  in  both  voices  and  in  two  tenses — present 
and  present  perfect.  The  active  tenses  have  both  simple  and  pro¬ 
gressive  forms. 

Active  Voice 

Simple  Present:  to  send 

Progressive  Present:  to  be  sending 

Simple  Present  Perfect:  to  have  sent 

Progressive  Present  Perfect:  to  have  been  sending 
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Passive  Voice 

Simple  Present:  to  be  sent 

Simple  Present  Perfect:  to  have  been  sent 

The  voices  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  regularly — the 
active  referring  to  the  actor,  the  passive  to  the  receiver  of  the 
action : 

Active  :  He  wants  to  know  a  general. 

Passive  :  He  wants  to  be  known  as  a  general. 

Active  :  He  wants  to  see  a  play. 

Passive  :  He  wants  to  be  seen  at  the  play. 

The  tenses  of  the  infinitive,  like  the  tenses  of  the  participle, 
refer  to  time  relative  to  the  time  of  the  verb  of  the  clause.  The 
present  tense  refers  either  to  the  time  indicated  by  the  verb  of  the 
clause  or  to  later  time: 

He  liked  to  munch  peaches.  (The  munching  and  the  liking  are  con¬ 
temporaneous.) 

He  likes  to  munch  peaches. 

He  would  like  to  munch  peaches  if  he  tried  them. 

We  hoped  to  visit  Kalamazoo.  (The  visiting  is  later  than  the 
hoping.) 

We  hope  to  visit  Kalamazoo. 

The  present  perfect  usually  refers  to  a  time  previous  to  the 
time  indicated  by  the  verb  of  the  clause: 

I’m  happy  to  have  had  this  talk  with  you.  (The  talk  is  over;  if  it 
were  continuing,  we  would  use  the  present  progressive:  "to  be 
having  this  talk.”) 

You  will  find  Barnwell  to  have  aged  shockingly. 

We  expect  them  to  have  finished  by  the  time  we  arrive. 

This  is  the  usage  of  Choice  English.  General  English  often  blurs 
the  time  distinctions  of  the  infinitive  by  using  the  present  perfect 
infinitive  for  time  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  verb:  "I 
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intended  to  have  stopped  in  to  see  you  when  I  was  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo.”  The  effect  of  such  usage  is  to  identify  the  two  tenses  of  the 
infinitive,  with  consequent  ambiguity.  Probably  teachers  are  right 
to  insist  on  the  Choice  English  usage — present  infinitive  for  con¬ 
temporaneous  time,  perfect  infinitive  for  previous  time. 

1 91 .  The  Split  Infinitive 

The  history  of  the  split  infinitive  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
student  of  English  usage.  A  split  infinitive  is  a  construction  in 
which  a  word,  usually  an  adverb,  intervenes  between  the  infinitive 
and  the  sign  to:  "to  really  understand,”  "to  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gate,”  "to  more  than  compensate  for.”  This  construction  is  very 
old;  it  occurs  at  least  once  in  the  writing  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  appears  in  the  works  of  venerated  authors  from  then 
to  the  twentieth.  But  in  modern  times  there  has  grown  the  feeling 
that  it  is  somehow  wrong  to  thus  split  an  infinitive.  It  is  hard  to 
say  why  this  idea  should  have  arisen.  The  split  infinitive  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  Vulgate  or  even  of  General  Spoken  English. 
If  it  is  native  anywhere,  it  is  native  to  Choice  English,  where 
the  complexity  of  expression  often  needs  the  splitting  to  facilitate 
understanding.  At  any  rate,  the  objection  to  it  budded  and 
flowered,  and  for  many  years  school  grammars  set  their  faces 
stonily  against  split  infinitives. 

In  the  past  few  decades  linguists  have  waged  war  against  those 
who  are  against  the  split  infinitive.  Professor  Curme  devoted  a 
sizable  portion  of  his  great  ability  to  demonstrating  that  the  split 
infinitive  is  ancient,  respectable,  and  useful,  and  he  has  been  ably 
supported.  The  result  is  that  in  recent  years  most  grammars  writ¬ 
ten  for  college  students  have  partly  qualified  their  proscription 
of  the  split  infinitive,  and  some  have  come  out  boldly  in  favor 
of  splitting.  But  meanwhile  a  new  development  occurred:  the 
generations  taught  not  to  split  infinitives  grew  up  and  now  com¬ 
prise  most  of  the  literate  public.  Publishing  houses  and  newspaper 
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offices  are  staffed  with  people  in  whom  revulsion  to  split  infini¬ 
tives  has  been  bred.  Consequently,  split  infinitives  occur  with 
increasing  rarity  in  our  national  publications.  They  can  be  found, 
but  they  are  hard  to  find.  Except  for  examples,  this  book  has  only 
one;  it  occurs  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Linguists  were  doubtless  right  in  attacking  the  writers  of  text¬ 
books  who  originally  proscribed  the  split  infinitive,  for  the  pro¬ 
scription  was  at  variance  with  the  reality  of  usage.  But  who  is 
right  now?  A  study  of  Choice  Written  English  will  now  reveal 
that  the  split  infinitive  is  either  avoided  by  our  successful  authors 
or  extirpated  by  copyreaders  before  the  manuscript  reaches  the 
printer.  The  exceptions  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  constructions  in  which  the  adverb  follows  the  infinitive 
or  precedes  the  to. 

A  bad  result  of  the  proscription  of  the  split  infinitive  is  that  it 
increases  the  likelihood  of  ambiguity.  Suppose  we  want  to  use  the 
adverb  really  to  modify  the  infinitive  learn  in  the  sentence  “I  want 
to  learn  to  speak  French.”  We  have  two  choices: 

I  want  really  to  learn  to  speak  French. 

I  want  to  learn  really  to  speak  French. 

In  both  sentences  we  have  what  is  called  a  squinting  modifier. 
In  the  first  sentence  really  may  be  construed  as  modifying  want 
rather  than  learn.  In  the  second,  it  may  be  construed  as  modifying 
speak.  If  the  infinitive  is  split,  there  is  no  ambiguity:  "I  want  to 
really  learn  to  speak  French.” 

With  some  modifiers  the  split  infinitive  is  very  hard  to  avoid: 
"This  is  sure  to  more  than  make  up  for  our  loss.”  The  language 
will  not  tolerate  "sure  more  than  to  make  up”  or  "sure  to  make 
more  than  up,”  and  "more  than  sure  to  make  up”  means  some¬ 
thing  else.  One  can  keep  the  infinitive  intact  only  by  a  major  re¬ 
arrangement:  "This  is  sure  to  make  up  for  our  loss  and  more.” 

The  proscription  of  the  split  infinitive  has  caused  much  con- 
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fusion  about  the  use  of  infinitive  phrases  like  to  be  seen,  to  have 
gone.  The  framers  of  the  rule  intended  it  to  apply  only  to  con¬ 
structions  like  "to  dimly  be  seen,”  "to  finally  have  gone.”  There 
was  originally  no  disapproval  of  "to  be  dimly  seen,”  "to  have 
finally  gone.”  But  people  have  sometimes  misunderstood  the  rule 
and  taken  it  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  phrase.  The  misconception 
has  penetrated  even  to  a  few  school  books,  in  which  the  student  is 
warned  against  "to  have  finally  gone”  and  like  constructions.  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  is  the  proscription  of  split  finite  verb 
phrases,  so  that  one  writes  "They  finally  have  gone”  in  preference 
to  "They  have  finally  gone.”  These  misconceptions  have  had 
little  effect  on  the  usage  of  Choice  Written  English,  which  splits 
verb  phrases  freely,  although  it  generally  avoids  splittting  in¬ 
finitives. 


192.  Notional  Definition 

Adverbs  are  often  defined  notionally  as  words  which  answer 
the  questions  where?,  when?,  how?,  and  how  much?  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  most  common  on  elementary  levels,  because  it  provides 
an  easily  applied  test.  It  works  pretty  well  with  most  one-word 
adverbs  that  modify  simple  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs: 

He  went  aw  a),  (went  where  ?) 

They  are  leaving  soon,  (leaving  when  ?) 

Sheila  plays  beautifully,  (plays  how?) 

Sven  is  somewhat  overanxious,  (how  much  overanxious  ?) 

But  the  question  method  breaks  down  not  only  on  adverb  clauses 
and  phrases  but  also  on  words  like  probably,  indeed,  however, 
not,  notwithstanding,  which  in  the  following  sentences  must  be 
classed  as  adverbs: 

He’ll  probably  invite  you  to  dinner. 

He  had  indeed  put  away  the  shovel. 

However,  the  roast  proved  inedible. 

I’m  not  going. 

He  went  notwithstanding. 

On  advanced  levels  the  notional  definition  appears  in  some 
such  form  as  this: 

An  adverb  is  a  word  that  indicates  time,  place,  manner,  degree, 

amount,  purpose,  result,  attendant  circumstance,  means,  etc. 
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The  "etc.”  is  important,  for  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  definite  limit 
to  the  list  of  categories.  This  notional  classification  is  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  Chapter  15  ("Adverb  Clauses”). 


193.  Formal  Definition 


If  we  are  to  distinguish  a  class  of  adverbs,  distinct  from  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives,  we  must  look  first  to  form,  as  we  did  with 
the  other  classes.  If  we  look  at  the  forms  that  we  have  identified 
as  adjectives,  we  discover  that  many  of  these  occur  not  only  simply 
but  also  with  -ly  added: 


stony 

beautiful 

lawless 

wooden 

probable 


stonily 

beautifully 

lawlessly 

woodenly 

probably 


excessive 

vigorous 

selfish 

cordial 

handsome 


excessively 

vigorously 

selfishly 

cordially 

handsomely 


Now  when  we  look  at  these  words  as  they  occur  in  English 
sentences,  we  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  stony ,  beautiful 
group  (without  - ly )  is  altogether  different  from  the  distribution 
of  the  stonily ,  beautifully  group  (with  - ly ).  For  example,  we 
might  find  the  sentence  "The  beautiful  woman  walked  beauti¬ 
fully,”  but  we  would  never  find  the  forms  interchanged;  we 
would  never  find  "The  beautifully  woman  walked  beautiful.” 
Similarly  we  find  "the  lawless  man,”  "a  wooden  smile,”  "a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome,”  "a  vigorous  denial”;  and  we  find  "acted  law¬ 
lessly”  "smiled  woodenly ,”  "welcomed  us  cordially ,”  "denied 
vigorously .”  And  these  forms  do  not  interchange.  We  find  "an 
extremely  fine  fellow,”  but  not  "a  fine  extremely  fellow.”  We 
find  "his  probable  arrival”  and  "Probably  he  will  arrive,”  but  not 
"his  probably  arrival”  or  "Probable  he  will  arrive.” 

In  other  words,  we  find  a  set  of  forms  without  -ly  correlating 
with  a  set  of  functions,  and  a  set  of  forms  with  -ly  correlating 
with  a  different  set  of  functions.  We  call  the  first  set  adjectives 
and  the  second  set  adverbs. 
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Now  it  is  true  that  we  shall  give  the  term  adverb  to  many 
words  without  -ly:  not,  here,  there,  in,  over,  now,  just,  then,  al¬ 
ways,  indeed,  nevertheless,  etc.  And  we  give  the  term  adjective 
to  many  words  with  -ly:  manly,  queenly,  portly,  etc.  But  we  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  form  correspondence  already  noticed.  In, 
away,  there,  etc.,  are  adverbs  because  they  have  a  distribution 
similar  to  the  -ly  words:  "walk  quickly,”  "walk  beautifully,” 
"walk  in,”  "walk  away,”  "walk  there.”  Indeed  and  nevertheless 
are  adverbs  because  their  distribution  is  similar  to  the  distribution 
of  probably.  On  the  other  hand,  manly,  queenly,  portly  are  adjec¬ 
tives  because  they  behave  like  words  already  identified  as  ad¬ 
jectives:  "a  mannish  person,”  "a  manly  person”;  "a  beautiful 
woman,”  "a  queenly  woman”;  "a  portly  man,”  "a  stout  man.” 

But  we  are  able  to  make  these  distinctions  only  because  we 
have  noticed  a  set  of  differences  in  form  and,  beginning  with  this, 
have  found  a  corresponding  set  of  differences  in  function.  If  there 
were  no  differences  in  form,  we  would  never  speak  of  two  parts 
of  speech — adjectives  and  adverbs ;  we  would  then  recognize  only 
one  part  of  speech — modifiers. 

We  have  a  small  group  of  words  which  have  the  same  form, 
whether  they  are  used  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs.  Or,  putting  it 
another  way,  we  have  a  few  forms  which  have  the  same  distribu¬ 
tion  as  the  beautiful  group  and  also  the  same  distribution  as  the 
beautifully  group.  Some  of  these  are  hard,  fast,  late,  early,  near, 
straight : 

Adjective:  a  hard  worker,  a  fast  worker,  a  late  riser,  an  early  riser, 

a  near  miss,  a  straight  shot 

Adverb:  He  works  hard.  He  works  fast.  He  rises  late.  He  rises 

early.  He  came  near.  He  shot  straight. 

This  group  is  a  result  of  sound  change.  In  Old  English  the  two 
common  adverbial  suffixes  were  - lice ,  which  developed  into  -ly, 
and  -e.  The  -e  suffix  was  added  to  a  small  group  of  common  ad¬ 
jectives,  like  fast,  slow,  hard.  So  long  as  the  -e  was  pronounced, 
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the  adjective  and  adverb  differed  in  form:  adjective  fast,  adverb 
faste.  But  in  the  Middle  English  period  this  final  -e  ceased  to  be 
pronounced,  and  we  can  now  distinguish  adverb  from  adjective 
only  by  position.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  position  test 
fails  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  word  is  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb,  then  we  have  an  ambiguous  sentence.  For  example,  “He 
looks  fast”  means  "He  looks  quickly,”  if  fast  is  an  adverb,  but 
"He  appears  to  be  fast,”  if  fast  is  an  adjective. 

The  suffix  -lice,  which  is  cognate  with  the  word  like,  appears 
in  Modern  English  as  -ly.  We  have  seen  that  this  has  been  used 
to  make  adjectives  from  nouns:  man /manly,  king/ kingly,  love/ 
lovely,  leisure /leisurely.  But  it  is  also  the  regular  means  of 
making  adverbs  from  adjectives:  beautiful /beautifully,  serene/ 
serenely,  stunning/ stunningly.  The  -ly  suffix  is  now  so  strongly 
felt  as  an  adverbial  suffix  that  some  of  the  -ly  adjectives  become 
adverbs  in  General  English;  thus  we  hear  "We  walked  leisurely” 
for  the  Choice  English  "We  walked  at  a  leisurely  pace.”  But  most 
of  the  forms  are  stable  as  adjectives;  we  would  scarcely  say,  "He 
fought  very  manly.” 

Some  of  the  adverbs  that  were  formed  with  the  -e  suffix  and 
later  became  identical  with  the  corresponding  adjectives  have  also 
developed  -ly  forms.  Thus  we  have  a  new  adverb  slowly  along¬ 
side  the  older  slow :  "Drive  slow”  or  "Drive  slowly.”  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  our  choice  is  governed  partly  by  the  word 
modified;  we  are  likely  to  say  "Go  slow”  but  "Proceed  slowly.” 
Other  such  pairs  are  cheap/ cheaply,  tight /tightly,  quick/ quickly. 
The  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  be  toward  the  simple 
form.  In  Vulgate  we  often  hear  such  expressions  as  "I  can  do  it 
easy/  "She  dresses  very  neat,"  "He  dresses  elegant ,”  "He  hurt 
himself  terrible .”  All  of  these  would  evoke  raised  eyebrows  in 
Choice  English  circles,  and  all  except  the  first  would  be  out  of 
place  in  General  English.  In  Vulgate,  real  is  usually  preferred  to 
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really :  '’She  looked  real  nice.”  This  usage  has  been  taken  up — 
perhaps  as  a  form  of  humor — in  college  circles. 

Sometimes  the  -ly  adverb  differs  in  meaning  from  the  simple 
form: 

The  plane  was  flying  high. 

We  were  highly  honored. 

Clinton  works  hard. 

The  meal  was  hardly  worth  the  price. 

He’s  been  coming  in  late. 

He’s  been  coming  in  lately. 

The  suffixes  wise  and  ways,  ward  and  wards  are  also  used  to 
form  adverbs: 

He  crawled  crabwise  across  the  floor. 

Roger  glanced  sideways. 

We  must  press  onward. 

We  are  walking  backwards  into  the  future. 

1 94.  Syntactic  Definition 

Most  grammars  define  adverbs  syntactically: 

An  adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb. 

This  has  its  uses  as  a  pedagogical  short  cut,  but  it  is  logically 
inadequate,  as  explained  in  Section  193.  We  identify  the  group 
first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  formal  characteristics,  and  then  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  functions  of  the  words  having  these  characteristics. 
We  find  that  the  words  identified  as  adverbs  normally  modify 
verbs,  verbals,  adjectives,  adverbs,  clauses,  phrases,  or  whole 
sentences: 

Verb:  Barnwell  recovered  slowly. 

Pipkin  blinked  unhappily  at  his  assailant. 
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Adjective: 

Adverb: 

Clause: 

Phrase: 

Sentence: 


Melrose  munched  the  peaches,  casually  tossing  the  pits 
on  the  floor. 

The  charge  was  driving  recklessly  in  a  school  zone. 

He  thought  Linda  simply  beautiful. 

Willigan  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Sheila  plays  amazingly  well. 

Must  you  leave  so  soon  ? 

The  roller  skates  were  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

He  knew  just  where  the  loot  was  hidden. 

The  play  carried  nearly  to  the  goal  line. 

Brempkin  hit  the  ball  clear  over  the  scoreboard. 

Fortunately,  Barnwell  died  painlessly. 

We  were  not  the  only  foreigners  present. 


Occasionally  adverbs  modify  nouns: 


He  handed  it  to  the  men  above. 

We  enjoyed  the  dinner  and  the  talk  afterward. 


Gerunds  may  be  modified  by  either  adjectives  or  adverbs. 
When  we  feel  the  noun  force  of  a  gerund,  we  modify  it  with  an 
adjective:  "reckless  driving";  when  we  feel  the  verb  force,  we 
use  an  adverb:  "driving  recklessly.”  Notice  that  the  adverb 
usually  follows  the  verbal,  whereas  the  adjective  precedes.  This 
positional  distinction  shows  us  that  fast  is  an  adjective  in  "fast 
driving”  but  an  adverb  in  "driving  fast.” 

A  difficulty  in  analysis  is  illustrated  by  the  sentence  "He  is 
here.”  Linking  verbs  are  usually  followed  by  subjective  comple¬ 
ments  (nouns  and  adjectives)  rather  than  by  adverbs.  But  is  in 
"He  is  here”  is  best  considered  not  a  linking  verb  but  a  predicat¬ 
ing  verb,  like  exists  in  "He  exists.”  It  is  true  that  is  needs  a  fol¬ 
lowing  word  to  complete  its  meaning;  "he  is”  is  not  a  finished 
statement.  But  this  is  true  of  many  predicating  verbs.  "He  lay” 
would  not  usually  be  felt  as  finished;  we  would  say  "He  lay 
quietly”  or  "He  lay  on  the  sofa.”  If  then  we  consider  the  is  in 
"He  is  here”  as  not  a  linking  verb  but  a  predicating  verb  with 
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existential  meaning,  here  may  be  construed  conventionally  as  an 
adverb  modifying  a  verb. 

The  word  there  is  sometimes  troublesome.  It  is  clearly  an  ad¬ 
verb  in  "There  he  goes,”  but  in  "There  are  three  pigeons  on  the 
lawn”  it  is  not  an  adverb  but  a  special  form  word,  a  device  of 
English  syntax,  like  the  to  in  "to  sing.”  The  usage  is  considered  at 
some  length  in  Section  234. 

1 95.  Adverbs  and  Other  Parts  of  Speech 

Since  not  all  the  words  in  the  adverb  group  are  marked  with  a 
special  adverbial  form,  we  must  expect  to  find  some  forms  func¬ 
tioning  now  as  adverbs,  now  as  other  parts  of  speech.  We  have 
already  noted  such  adjective-adverb  examples  as  slow ,  hard,  fast. 
There  is  also  a  close  correspondence  between  adverbs  and  preposi¬ 
tions,  the  difference  being  that  prepositions  take  objects  and  ad¬ 
verbs  do  not: 

Adverb  Preposition 

He  went  in.  He  went  in  the  house. 

He  looked  over  at  me.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  me. 

We  started  up.  We  started  up  the  mountain. 

It  is  often  said  that  adverbs  may  be  used  as  substantives,  and 
we  are  given  such  examples  as  "He’s  had  his  ups  and  downs ,” 
"He  is  interested  only  in  the  here  and  now.”  It  is  true  that  these 
words  function  as  substantives,  but  it  is  best  to  call  them  nouns, 
rather  than  adverbs,  since  they  have  acquired  the  regular  noun 
markers — s  plurals,  articles. 

We  meet  another  problem  in  words  like  above,  up,  before, 
after  in  "the  above  remark,”  "the  up  country,”  "before  and  after 
pictures.”  We  frequently  find  these  forms  as  adverbs,  but  here 
they  are  best  considered  adjectives,  position  being  the  guide.  Note 
that  we  can  substitute  adjective  forms  for  above  in  "the  above 
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remark”:  "the  nasty  remark,”  "the  quiet  remark.”  But  we  cannot 
substitute  nasty  or  quiet  in  "the  remark  above.” 

In  English,  nouns  are  often  used  to  modify  verbs  and  thus 
encroach  on  the  function  of  adverbs: 

She  comes  week  ends. 

He  works  nights  and  sleeps  days. 

Butter  costs  a  dollar  a  pound.  (Both  dollar  and  pound  modify 

costs.) 

The  lowest  branches  are  rwenty  feet  high.  ( Feet  modifies  the  adjec¬ 
tive  high.) 

He  makes  five  dollars  a  day. 

He  makes  five  dollars  every  day. 

He  burst  boy  fashion  into  the  conversation. 

They  were  bound  hand  and  foot. 

These  are  often  called  adverbial  accusatives  or  adverbial  objec¬ 
tives,  because  in  inflected  languages  such  nouns  sometimes  appear 
in  the  accusative  case.  Since,  in  Modern  English,  the  words  are 
neither  accusatives  nor  objects,  these  terms  are  more  likely  to  con¬ 
fuse  than  to  enlighten;  if  a  name  is  needed,  they  may  be  called 
adverbial  nouns.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  nouns  in 
form  and  hence  nouns  by  definition  and  not  adverbs ;  they  merely 
occur  in  positions  in  which  adverbs  also  occur. 

These  adverbial  nouns  are  a  heritage  of  the  earlier  inflected 
language,  in  which  almost  any  noun  might  function  adverbially 
upon  being  put  into  one  of  the  oblique  cases — instrumental,  loca¬ 
tive,  ablative,  etc.  Thus  in  the  earlier  language  "I  dig  with  a 
shovel”  would  be  expressed  with  the  noun  shovel  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  case,  not  with  the  adverbial  prepositional  phrase.  Simi¬ 
larly  in  Modern  English  we  often  use  nouns  in  the  genitive  case 
to  modify  other  nouns:  "Sam’s  hat.”  Those  grammarians  who 
think  of  our  prepositions  as  new  inflections  might  logically  call 
shovel  in  "dig  with  a  shovel”  a  noun  in  the  instrumental  case 
functioning  adverbially. 
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Vulgate  and  General  English  sometimes  use  adverbial  nouns 
where  Choice  English  uses  adverbs  or  prepositional  phrases: 

Vulgate:  We  looked  every  place. 

Choice:  We  looked  everywhere. 

General:  Other  times  we  danced  all  night. 

Choice  :  At  other  times  we  danced  all  night. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  adverbs  which  function  as  connec¬ 
tives.  These  are  discussed  in  Section  200. 

196.  Position  of  Adverbs 

Adverbs  that  modify  verbs  or  sentences  shift  position  freely: 

Sometimes  we  have  turkey  for  dinner. 

We  sometimes  have  turkey  for  dinner. 

We  have  turkey  sometimes  for  dinner. 

We  have  turkey  for  dinner  sometimes. 

But  of  course  we  cannot  put  sometimes  within  the  prepositional 
phrase  for  dinner ;  nor  can  we  usually  put  an  adverb  between  the 
verb  and  its  object:  "have  sometimes  turkey.”  When  the  adverb 
modifies  a  verb  phrase,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  put  the  ad¬ 
verb  immediately  before  the  principal  verb:  "He  has  been  slowly 
making  headway,”  in  preference  to  "has  slowly  been  making”  or 
"slowly  has  been  making.” 

In  the  examples  given,  the  shift  of  the  adverb  produces  a 
change  in  emphasis  rather  than  a  change  in  meaning.  But  when 
the  clause  contains  two  or  more  words  that  the  adverb  may 
modify,  one  must  take  care  to  place  the  adverb  so  as  to  give  the 
meaning  intended.  Adverbs  like  almost,  nearly,  approximately 
give  some  trouble: 

Mother  almost  cooked  three  hundred  meals  that  summer. 

Mother  cooked  almost  three  hundred  meals  that  summer. 

Usage  permits  us  a  little  latitude  with  the  word  only.  The 
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sentence  "He  only  smokes  when  he  is  not  in  training"  is  literally 
nonsense,  but  it  is  not  taken  literally,  and  such  constructions  are 
plentiful  in  Choice  as  well  as  in  General  English. 

1 97.  Not 

The  regular  negative  in  Modern  English  is  the  word  not , 
which  usually  functions  as  an  adverb  modifying  its  sentence  or 
clause.  In  such  use  it  regularly  followed  the  verb  in  older  Eng¬ 
lish;  but  since  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  put  adverbs  before 
verbs,  English  has  worked  out  a  compromise.  We  now  regularly 
use  verb  phrases,  not  simple  verbs,  in  negative  expressions,  and 
we  put  not  after  the  first  auxiliary  but  before  the  principal  verb: 

He  does  not  like  tomatoes. 

They  would  not  come  in. 

They  have  not  been  fishing. 

In  Early  Modern  English  and  sometimes  still  in  poetic  language 
the  simple  verb  is  used  with  the  not  following  it: 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

Thou  goest  to  woman ;  forget  not  thy  whip. 

When  the  negative  is  not  stressed,  we  usually  contract  the 
auxiliary  and  the  not :  don’t,  doesn’t,  aren’t,  haven’t,  mustn’t,  etc. 
It  is  conventional  in  Choice  Written  English  to  write  out  the  full 
form  ( do  not ,  have  not),  even  when  the  negative  is  unstressed. 
This  convention  militates  against  precise  expression,  for  it  often 
suggests  an  emphasis  not  intended. 

The  combination  am  not  has  never  been  contracted  in  English 
generally,  although  amn’t  is  reported  in  some  dialects.  But  ain’t , 
which  is  a  reduced  form  of  aren’t,  is  used  in  Vulgate  for  all  per¬ 
sons:  I  ain’t,  you  ain’t,  he  ain’t.  The  whim  of  convention  has 
branded  ain’t  an  illiteracy  and  practically  driven  it  from  the 
speech  of  the  educated.  Paradoxically  enough,  "I  aren’t"  and 
"aren’t  I”  ("I’m  a  bit  late,  aren’t  I?’’)  are  cultivated  in  some 
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circles  as  very  choice,  though  historically  aren’t  has  no  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  first  person  singular  than  ain’t  has. 

198.  The  Double  Negative 

It  was  customary  in  Old  English,  as  in  most  languages,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  negatives;  the  feeling  was  that  two  nos  were  twice  as  nega¬ 
tive  as  one.  This  practice  persisted  into  Modern  English,  but 
the  eighteenth-century  grammarians,  influenced  partly  by 
mathematics  and  partly  by  Latin  grammar,  drove  the  double 
negative  from  educated  speech.  Their  reasoning  that  two  nega¬ 
tives  make  a  positive  was  simply  a  confusion  of  language  and 
algebra.  If  someone  says,  "I  ain’t  never  been  there,”  we  do  not 
suppose  him  to  mean  that  he  has  been  there.  But  faulty  or  not, 
the  mathematical  argument  carried  the  day,  and  at  present  no 
construction  more  surely  brands  its  user  as  illiterate  than  does 
the  double  negative. 

1 99.  Comparison  of  Adverbs 

Descriptive  adverbs,  like  descriptive  adjectives,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  ;  but  the  inflectional  endings  -er  and  -est  are  used  with  only 
a  few  adverbs,  mostly  those  which  are  identical  in  form  with 
corresponding  adjectives:  fast ,  hard,  near,  early,  quick,  etc.: 

He  moved  a  little  faster. 

He  came  nearest  to  the  truth. 

You  left  earlier  than  we  did. 

Most  -ly  adverbs  are  compared  with  more  and  most : 

We  went  over  the  plans  more  carefully. 

Whoever  came  most  quickly  was  allowed  to  lick  the  beater. 

Most  used  with  adverbs  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  intensive, 
like  very: 

Linda  talked  most  engagingly  about  Aristotle. 

We  explored  the  alternatives  most  thoroughly. 
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A  few  adverbs  are  compared  irregularly: 


well 

better 

best 

badly 

worse 

worst 

far 

farther 

farthest 

further 

furthest 

little 

less 

least 

much 

more 

most 

200.  Adverbs  with  Connective  Function 

Some  adverbs  not  only  modify  verbs  or  sentences  but  also 
connect  clauses.  Some  of  them  have  other  functions  besides.  We 
shall  distinguish  here  relative  adverbs,  interrogative  adverbs,  and 
conjunctive  adverbs.  Some  of  these  are  known  under  other  names, 
and  much  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of 
terms.  For  example,  what  is  called  here  a  conjunctive  adverb  may 
elsewhere  be  called  an  introductory  adverb,  a  connective  adverb, 
a  transitional  adverb,  an  adverbial  conjunction,  or  a  coordinating 
conjunction.  The  terms  used  here  have  been  chosen  because  they 
seem  to  be  the  ones  in  most  general  use. 

201 .  Relative  Adverbs. 

(See  also  Sections  70  and  74) 

Relative  adverbs  are  similar  to  relative  pronouns:  both  refer  to 
an  antecedent  in  another  clause  and  both  connect  the  clause  of  the 
antecedent  to  a  subordinate  clause.  The  difference  is  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  functions  as  a  substantive  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
whereas  the  adverb  modifies  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

Pronoun:  We  passed  the  house  which  burned  down.  ( Which  is  the 
subject  of  burned  down.) 

Adverb:  We  passed  the  house  where  the  fire  started.  {Where  modi¬ 

fies  started.) 

Other  forms  that  sometimes  function  as  relative  adverbs  include 
when,  why,  after,  before: 
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These  are  days  when  no  one  cares  to  be  alive. 

That  was  the  reason  why  I  called  you. 

On  the  day  after  we  started  our  car  blew  up. 

The  year  before  they  were  married  he  sent  her  roses  twice  a  day. 

Many  grammarians  describe  also  a  category  usually  called 
"indefinite  relative  adverbs,"  as  when  in  "I’ll  go  when  I’m  ready." 
But  these  they  are  forced  to  distinguish  from  subordinate  con¬ 
junctions  like  because  in  "I  left  because  I  was  bored."  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  the  so-called  indefinite  relative  adverb  functions 
as  an  adverb  in  its  own  clause,  whereas  the  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  does  not.  But  the  distinction  becomes  rather  thin,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  know  whether  the  connective  is 
functioning  adverbially  or  not.  Consequently,  in  this  book  all 
connectives  introducing  adverbial  clauses  are  treated  together 
and  called  subordinating  conjunctions.  (See  Chapter  9.) 

But  what  have  been  described  above  as  relative  adverbs  are 
differentiated  by  syntax  from  subordinating  conjunctions  on  the 
one  hand  and  from  relative  pronouns  on  the  other.  They  differ 
from  the  subordinating  conjunctions  in  that  they  point  to  a  sub¬ 
stantive  antecedent  and  introduce  an  adjective  clause  modifying 
the  antecedent.  They  differ  from  the  relative  pronoun  in  that  in 
the  subordinate  clause  they  function  as  modifiers  rather  than 
substantives. 

202.  Interrogative  Adverbs 

Such  forms  as  when,  where,  why,  how,  and,  in  rather  poetic 
English,  whence  and  whither  are  sometimes  used  to  introduce 
questions,  and  are  then  called  interrogative  adverbs.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  interrogative  adverb  and  an  interrogative  pro¬ 
noun  is  that  the  adverb  modifies  the  verb  of  the  clause,  whereas 
the  pronoun  serves  as  subject  or  complement.  Examples  of  in¬ 
terrogative  adverbs: 
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When  are  you  going? 

Where  are  you  going? 

How  are  you  going? 

Why  are  you  going? 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  do  you  go  ? 

These  words  are  also  called  interrogative  adverbs  when  they 
introduce  indirect  questions: 

He  asked  me  when  I  was  going. 

However,  this  construction  merges  gradually  with  the  noun 
clause  introduced  by  a  subordinating  conjunction:  "He  knew 
when  I  was  going."  There  is  no  way  to  tell  the  two  apart  except 
by  deciding  whether  a  question  is  or  is  not  implied  in  the  verb 
of  the  main  clause.  We  observed  a  corresponding  continuum  be¬ 
tween  interrogative  pronouns  and  indefinite  relative  pronouns 
(Sec.  75). 

203.  Conjunctive  Adverbs 

A  number  of  adverbs  not  only  modify  verbs  or  clauses  but  also 
serve  as  connectives  between  two  clauses.  The  principal  forms 
so  used  are  nevertheless ,  however ,  moreover,  hence,  consequently, 
nonetheless,  accordingly,  then,  besides,  likewise,  indeed,  there¬ 
fore: 

Sven  was  uncertain  of  his  reception.  Nevertheless  he  rang  the  door¬ 
bell. 

All  airports  were  closed  down ;  consequently,  we  could  not  land. 

Aunt  Flo  has  been  seriously  ill ;  she  seems,  however,  to  be  mending 
rapidly. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Wiltshire’s  courage;  he  had,  indeed,  been 
five  times  decorated  for  bravery. 

We  might  lengthen  the  list  of  conjunctive  adverbs  by  adding 
such  word  groups  as  in  the  meantime,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
is,  in  the  first  place,  on  that  account.  Actually,  the  difference  be- 
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tween  these  and  the  one-word  conjunctive  adverbs  is  little  more 
than  a  convention  of  spelling. 

These  words  are  sometimes  called  coordinating  conjunctions 
and  are  thus  grouped  with  and,  but,  or,  nor.  But  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  distinction.  The  coordinating  conjunction  must  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  clauses  it  joins;  but  the  conjunctive  adverb,  like  most 
other  adverbs,  may  be  shifted  about  within  the  second  clause: 

Nevertheless,  he  rang  the  doorbell. 

He  nevertheless  rang  the  doorbell. 

He  rang  the  doorbell  nevertheless. 

There  is  also  the  distinction  that  the  conjunctive  adverb  is  felt  to 
have  some  kind  of  adverbial  force ;  but  this  is  less  important. 

Conjunctive  adverbs  are  much  harder  to  distinguish  from  such 
sentence-modifying  adverbs  as  fortunately,  obviously,  surely: 

He  rang  the  doorbell ;  unfortunately  no  one  was  home. 

He  walked  around  to  the  back ;  obviously  the  place  was  inhabited. 

He  climbed  in  a  window;  surely  that  was  justifiable. 

There  is  indeed  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  except  that 
more  conjunctive  force  is  felt  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
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204.  Definition 

Since  most  forms  used  as  prepositions  may  also  occur  as  other 
parts  of  speech,  the  preposition  must  be  defined  syntactically.  A 
preposition  is  a  word  which  relates  a  substantive,  its  object,  to 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence;  the  preposition  and  its  object 
constitute  a  prepositional  phrase,  which  modifies  the  word  to 
which  the  object  is  related. 

.  .  .  the  man  on  the  horse  .  .  .  (The  preposition  on  specifies  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  man  and  the  horse;  the  prepositional  phrase 
on  the  horse  modifies  man,  thus  functioning  as  an  adjective.) 

I’ll  come  in  a  minute.  (The  preposition  in  specifies  a  relationship 
between  come  and  minute ;  the  prepositional  phrase  in  a  minute 
modifies  come ,  thus  functioning  as  an  adverb.) 

Usually,  as  in  these  two  examples,  the  preposition  follows 
immediately  the  word  modified  by  the  prepositional  phrase.  But 
occasionally  the  prepositional  phrase  is  put  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clause: 

With  what  shall  I  dig  ?  (The  prepositional  phrase  with  what  modi¬ 
fies  dig;  compare  "Dig  with  a  shovel.’’) 

With  that  broken  shovel  I  was  supposed  to  dig  a  ten-mile  trench. 

In  a  prepositional  phrase  the  object,  together  with  any  modi¬ 
fiers  it  may  have,  usually  follows  the  preposition.  But  when  the 
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object  of  a  preposition  is  an  interrogative  or  relative  word,  the 
object  may  come  first  in  the  clause  and  the  preposition  last: 

What  shall  I  dig  with  ? 

Go  back  where  you  came  from. 

205.  Conglomerate  Prepositions 

Such  word  groups  as  in  front  of,  alongside  of,  together  with, 
in  regard  to,  out  of  are  felt  as  units  just  as  if  they  were  spelled 
as  single  words.  They  are  called  conglomerate  prepositions.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  these  into  their  component  parts. 
That  is,  we  might  say  that  in  the  sentence  "The  man  in  front 
of  the  house  is  Uncle  Charlie"  the  preposition  in  has  as  its  object 
the  noun  front ;  the  prepositional  phrase  in  front  modifies  man\ 
the  preposition  of  has  as  its  object  the  noun  house ;  the  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrase  of  the  house  modifies  front.  But  it  is  much  simpler 
and  also  more  in  accord  with  our  feeling  about  the  construction 
to  say  that  in  front  of  functions  as  a  unit,  as  a  single  preposition, 
with  house  as  its  object.  Some  such  conglomerates  have  in  fact 
come  to  be  written  as  units:  into,  throughout,  notwithstanding. 

Some  grammarians  would  also  list  the  following  as  single 
prepositions:  on  the  side  of,  in  the  cause  of,  from  the  beginning 
of.  Others  would  prefer  to  analyze  these  into  smaller  units. 
Plainly  we  have  here  a  continuum,  a  gradual  progression  from 
groups  like  in  front  of,  which  are  clearly  felt  as  units,  to  groups 
like  in  the  house  of,  which  are  clearly  not  felt  as  units.  There  is 
no  objective  way  of  marking  the  line  between  them. 

206.  Objects  of  Prepositions 

Any  substantive  may  serve  as  the  object  of  a  preposition: 

Noun:  He  lives  in  an  old  barn  down  the  street. 

Pronoun:  She  always  had  a  dozen  suitors  after  her. 

Gerund:  Since  falling  ill,  Barnwell  has  had  no  visitors. 

Infinitive:  What  do  you  like  to  do  besides  swim  ? 
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Clause:  She  would  try  to  borrow  money  from  whoever  happened 

in. 

207.  Function  of  Prepositional  Phrases 

It  would  appear  that  a  prepositional  phrase  must  necessarily 
function  as  a  modifier.  For  by  definition  a  preposition  relates  its 
object  to  some  other  word,  and  this  other  word  must  be  modified 
by  the  prepositional  phrase.  But  often  we  find  what  seems  to  be 
a  prepositional  phrase  functioning  as  a  substantive: 

Over  the  fence  is  out.  (Subject  of  is) 

Come  out  from  behind  those  whiskers,  (object  of  from) 

These  may  be  explained  historically  as  ellipses  in  which  the  word 
that  would  be  modified  by  the  prepositional  phrase  is  omitted, 
the  phrase  taking  its  place  in  the  substantive  function: 

[A  ball  hit]  over  the  fence  is  out. 

Come  out  from  [your  hiding  place]  behind  those  whiskers. 

But  here,  as  usually,  ellipsis  merely  explains  how  the  construction 
developed ;  it  has  no  bearing  on  our  present  feeling  for  the  con¬ 
struction.  When  we  say,  ’'Over  the  fence  is  out,”  we  do  not 
preface  the  sentence  in  our  minds  with  ["A  ball  hit”]. 

We  are  often  given  as  another  example  of  substantive  use  of 
the  prepositional  phrase  such  a  sentence  as  "For  Melrose  to  be¬ 
have  himself  is  impossible.”  Here,  however,  for  is  best  considered 
a  subordinating  conjunction  rather  than  a  preposition.  (See  Sec¬ 
tion  343.) 

In  its  adjective  function,  the  prepositional  phrase  most  com¬ 
monly  occurs  in  the  appositive  position,  immediately  after  the 
jioun  or  pronoun  modified: 

the  man  in  the  moon 
a  taste  of  fame 

But  it  may  occur  as  a  subjective  complement,  modifying  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  verb: 
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Curtis  was  under  the  weather. 

The  explanation  was  over  my  head. 

It  also  occurs  as  objective  complement,  modifying  the  object: 

We  caught  him  off  guard. 

We  found  Borg  in  a  rage. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  prepositional  phrases  are  used  adjec¬ 
tivally  in  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Mount  Lassen  is  on  your  right. 

Who  was  in  the  car  ? 

But  we  note  that  these  phrases  tell  where ,  and  it  probably  raises 
fewer  problems  to  view  the  verbs  (is,  was )  as  predicating  verbs 
with  existential  meaning  and  to  say  that  the  phrases  modify  the 
verbs  (cf.  Sec.  193).  Similarly,  in  "We  found  him  in  the  car  ’ 
the  phrase  modifies  found ,  not  him ;  hence  it  is  used  adverbially, 
not  as  an  objective  complement.  The  best  test  is  to  try  to  substitute 
a  single- word  adjective.  Thus  in  place  of  "We  found  Borg  in 
a  rage"  we  can  say  "we  found  Borg  angry";  hence  in  a  rage  is 
adjectival.  But  no  adjective  can  be  substituted  in  "We  found 
Borg  in  the  car." 

In  its  adverb  function  the  prepositional  phrase  may  modify  a 
verb,  adjective,  adverb,  or  verbal: 

Verb:  Irving  toiled  up  the  mountain. 

What  shall  I  eat  with  ? 

Adjective:  She  is  easy  on  the  eyes. 

He  was  ready  with  an  answer. 

Adverb:  Happily  for  me  the  gun  was  not  loaded. 

It  was  done  satisfactorily  in  part. 

V erbal:  Grinning  like  a  fool,  Felix  came  to  meet  us. 

Aunt  Flo  taught  us  to  wash  our  hands  with  soap. 

Prepositional  phrases  also  modify  clauses  and  sentences: 

In  truth,  we  expected  no  more. 

For  the  most  part,  Murphy  is  excellent  company. 
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Such  phrases,  however,  are  usually  felt  as  units,  though  spelled 
as  two  or  more  words.  Many  grammarians  consider  them  plain 
adverbs,  like  indeed ,  which  also  began  as  a  prepositional  phrase. 

208.  Prepositions  and  Inflectional  Endings 

Some  grammarians  view  some  prepositions  as  the  Modern 
English  substitute  for  the  old  inflectional  endings,  now  mostly 
lost.  For  example,  they  say  that  of  is  a  new  genitive  inflection  in 
"the  top  of  the  mountain,"  replacing  the  older  "mountain’s  top." 
To  is  a  dative  inflection  in  "Give  the  money  to  Sally,”  replacing 
the  old  dative  ending.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  stop 
with  of  and  to.  One  might  find  an  instrumental  inflection  in  with, 
a  locative  in  in,  an  ablative  in  from.  And  in  such  prepositions  as 
before,  under,  up  we  might  recognize  new  inflections  for  which 
we  find  no  counterpart  in  the  case  systems  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages.  We  would  have,  indeed,  as  many  inflections  and  as  many 
noun  cases  as  we  have  prepositions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  prepositions  and  inflectional  endings  is  not  exact. 
Old  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  had  both  inflections  and  preposi¬ 
tions,  often  with  many  prepositions  governing  the  same  case.  We 
have  simply  lost  the  inflectional  method  of  expressing  relation¬ 
ship  and  in  compensation  have  expanded  the  prepositional 
method. 

209.  Meanings  Expressed  by  Prepositional  Phrases 

Prepositional  phrases  used  as  adverbs  are  often  classified  no- 
tionally,  according  to  the  kind  of  relationship  indicated.  Since 
no  limits  can  be  set  to  notional  classifications,  the  following 
should  be  taken  as  illustrative  rather  than  definitive. 

Space:  She  wore  a  ring  on  her  finger. 

Time:  He  was  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Degree  :  He  made  it  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

Means:  Alger’s  heroes  succeeded  simply  by  being  virtuous. 
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Instrument:  He  picked  his  teeth  with  a  knife. 

Accompaniment:  I  always  walk  with  Billy. 

Personal  Agent:  It  was  delivered  by  a  midget. 

A  longer  list  of  adverbial  meanings  is  given  under  adverb  clauses 
(Secs.  305-316). 


210.  Prepositions  and  Adverbs 

Most  prepositions  are  adverbs  in  origin.  They  became  preposi¬ 
tions  upon  being  used  before  nouns.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  parts  of  speech  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Modern 
English: 


Adverb: 

Preposition: 

Adverb: 

Preposition: 


He  went  on. 

He  went  on  his  way. 

He  looked  about. 

He  looked  about  him. 


Adverb:  He  fell  off. 

Preposition:  He  fell  off  the  ladder. 

So  close,  indeed,  is  the  correspondence  that  many  grammarians, 
beginning  with  Aristotle,  have  refused  to  recognize  them  as  two 
different  parts  of  speech.  Prepositions  are  described  as  adverbs 
that  take  objects,  and  the  preposition  is  viewed  as  no  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  adverb  than  the  transitive  verb  is  from  the  in¬ 
transitive.  There  is  logic  in  this  approach,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  terms  preposition  and  prepositional  phrase  are  very  con¬ 
venient — so  convenient,  in  fact,  that  even  those  grammarians 
who  deny  a  distinction  between  adverbs  and  prepositions  find 
themselves  using  both  terms. 

The  Modern  English  fondness  for  the  verb-adverb  combina¬ 
tion  (Sec.  116)  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
adverb  and  preposition.  Consider  the  sentence  "He  shot  at  the 
lion."  We  seem  to  have  here  a  prepositional  phrase  at  the  lion 
modifying  the  verb  shot.  But  we  might  say  that  the  verb  is  shot  at , 
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a  transitive  verb  taking  lion  as  its  object.  This  interpretation  is 
bolstered  by  the  possibility  of  putting  the  verb  into  the  passive, 
lion  becoming  the  subject:  "The  lion  was  shot  at.”  We  may  there¬ 
fore  recognize  two  types  of  construction:  (1)  those  in  which  the 
verb  may  be  put  into  the  passive: 

He  shot  at  a  lion. 

The  lion  was  shot  at. 

He  will  look  into  the  charges. 

The  charges  will  be  looked  into. 

We  tried  out  the  new  fly  spray. 

The  new  fly  spray  was  tried  out. 

and  (2)  those  in  which  the  verb  cannot  be  put  into  the  passive: 

We  walked  up  the  mountain. 

(We  can’t  say,  "The  mountain  was  walked  up.’’) 

We  must  look  beyond  the  present. 

(We  can’t  say,  "The  present  must  be  looked  beyond.”) 

It  is  reasonable  to  find  prepositions  only  in  the  last  two  examples. 
But  many  constructions  are  borderline,  like  "She  looked  into  his 
eyes.”  The  passive,  "His  eyes  were  looked  into,”  is  conceivable, 
though  it  sounds  rather  German. 

The  verb-adverb  combination  (as  distinct  from  the  verb-plus- 
prepositional-phrase)  provides  another  variation.  In  place  of 
"Roll  up  the  rug,”  we  may  say,  "Roll  the  rug  up.”  This  transposi¬ 
tion  of  rug  and  up  shows  that  up  is  not  a  preposition  with  rug 
as  its  object.  Similarly  we  have: 

Turn  back  the  covers. 

Turn  the  covers  back. 

Look  over  this. 

Look  this  over. 

But  we  cannot  thus  transpose  all  verb-adverb  constructions  which 
may  be  put  into  the  passive.  We  cannot  say,  "He  shot  a  lion  at,” 
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"He  will  look  the  charges  into."  Usage  differs  in  such  borderline 
constructions  as  "We  tried  the  new  fly  spray  out." 

211.  Prepositions  and  Adjectives 

Some  forms  are  used  either  as  prepositions  or  as  adjectives: 

Preposition:  He  placed  it  above  the  book. 

Adjective:  The  above  book  mentions  it. 

Preposition:  He  was  inside  the  house. 

Adjective:  It’s  an  inside  job. 

These  can  be  distinguished  syntactically:  the  word  is  a  preposi¬ 
tion  if  it  takes  an  object;  it  is  an  adjective  if  it  modifies  a  noun 
and  appears  in  the  attributive  position,  where  an  ordinary  adjec¬ 
tive  might  be  substituted  for  it.  If  such  a  word  modifies  a  noun 
but  appears  in  the  appositive  position — i.e.,  following  the  noun — 
it  is  more  convenient  to  call  it  an  adverb  (cf.  Sec.  195)  : 

The  book  above  mentions  it. 

The  man  inside  cursed  us  roundly. 

Who  knows  the  way  out  ? 

Here  no  ordinary  adjective  can  be  substituted. 

212.  Prepositions  and  Participles 

Many  participles  have  lost  their  verbal  force  and  now  function 
as  prepositions.  Such  a  one  is  during ,  which  earlier  meant  "last¬ 
ing"  (compare  enduring )  and  as  a  participle  was  used  to  modify 
a  noun:  "The  siege,  during  a  long  time,  cost  many  lives"  (i.e., 
"lasting  a  long  time").  Now  we  always  feel  it  as  a  preposition, 
the  prepositional  phrase  usually  modifying  a  verb  or  a  clause: 
"Two  accidents  occurred  during  the  dinner." 

There  are  a  dozen  or  so  words  which  function  sometimes  as 
participles,  sometimes  as  prepositions: 

Preposition:  Considering  Melborn’s  youth,  it  was  a  very  creditable 
performance. 
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Participle:  The  committee  considering  Melborn’s  application  is  ex¬ 

pected  to  report  favorably. 

Preposition  :  There  were  twelve  people  present  including  the  guards. 
Participle  :  Send  me  a  report  including  this  month’s  losses. 

Other  such  bivalent  words  are  excepting,  touching  ('’Touching 
your  request,  it  has  been  decided  .  .  .”),  barring,  pending,  owing 
to,  speaking  ("Speaking  of  gardens,  have  you  .  .  .”),  talking.  See 
also  Section  330  ("Dangling  Participles”). 
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213.  Definition 

Conjunctions  are  usually  defined  as  words  which  connect  other 
words  or  groups  of  words.  But  so  stated,  the  definition  would 
include  relative  pronouns,  relative  adverbs,  conjunctive  adverbs, 
and  all  prepositions,  since  these  also  connect  words  and  groups 
of  words.  Some  writers  see  no  essential  difference  between  these 
groups  and  conjunctions,  but  we  may  keep  our  thought  clear  by 
defining  conjunctions  more  fully: 

A  conjunction  is  a  word  whose  primary  function  is  to  join  words  or 
groups  of  words ;  it  does  not,  like  the  relatives,  point  to  an  antecedent 
and  also  function  as  substantive  or  modifier;  it  does  not  have  so 
much  modifying  function  as  the  conjunctive  adverb,  as  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  conjunction  must  stand  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  elements  joined. 

Conjunctions  are  of  two  main  types:  coordinating  conjunctions 
and  subordinating  conjunctions.  The  correlative  conjunction  is 
sometimes  listed  as  a  third  type,  but  this  is  really  only  a  variation 
of  the  coordinating  conjunction. 

214.  Coordinating  Conjunctions 

The  forms  used  as  coordinating  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or, 
nor,  for,  yet,  and  so.  As  their  name  suggests,  these  conjunctions 

are  normally  used  to  connect  sentence  elements  of  the  same  gram- 
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matical  class — for  instance,  nouns  with  nouns,  adverbs  with 
adverbs,  phrases  with  phrases,  clauses  with  clauses.  The  conjunc¬ 
tions  and,  but,  and  or  may  be  used  to  connect  any  sentence  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  same  class.  For  example: 

Nouns: 

Edgar  and  Stanley  are  good  friends. 

Verbs: 

The  pig  got  up  and  slowly  walked  away. 

Prepositional  Phrases: 

Colonel  Cantwell  went  across  the  river  and  into  the  trees. 
Adjectives: 

Archie  is  smart  but  unreliable. 

Adjective  Clauses: 

We  want  no  one  who  is  unwilling  to  work  or  who  won’t  stay  with 
the  job. 

Nor,  when  it  is  used  as  a  correlative  with  neither  or  not  (Sec. 
215),  may  also  connect  sentence  elements  of  all  sorts.  When  it  is 
used  alone  it  usually  stands  between  main  clauses: 

I  had  never  met  her  mother,  nor  had  I  any  desire  to  do  so. 

The  country  all  around  was  parched.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  rain. 

For,  yet,  and  so  always  connect  main  clauses: 

We  knew  spring  was  coming,  for  ground  hogs  were  gamboling 
everywhere. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  Pipkin;  yet  I  hesitate  to  put  him  in  com¬ 
plete  control. 

Murphy  was  out  of  cigarettes,  so  he  strolled  downtown  to  buy  some. 

Because  for,  yet,  and  so  never  connect  anything  but  clauses,  gram¬ 
marians  are  often  dubious  about  calling  them  coordinating  con¬ 
junctions.1  But  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  And,  but,  or,  nor,  for, 
yet,  and  so  are  to  be  put  together  because  they  have  a  syntactical 
peculiarity  not  shared  by  subordinating  conjunctions  or  conjunc¬ 
tive  adverbs:  they  must  always  stand  between  the  two  elements 

1  No  one  seems  to  worry  about  nor. 
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joined.  Subordinating  conjunctions  must  always  come  at  the 
beginning  of  one  element,  but  not  necessarily  between  the  two. 
Let  us  compare  the  coordinating  conjunction  for  and  the  subordi¬ 
nating  conjunction  because : 

We  knew  spring  was  coming,  for  we  had  seen  a  robin. 

We  knew  spring  was  coming,  because  we  had  seen  a  robin. 

Here  they  both  stand  between  the  clauses.  But  we  can  transpose 
the  because  clause: 

Because  we  had  seen  a  robin,  we  knew  spring  was  coming. 

We  cannot,  however,  transpose  the  for  clause  and  say,  'Tor  we 
had  seen  a  robin,  we  knew  spring  was  coming.” 

By  a  different  method,  yet  and  so  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  conjunctive  adverbs  however  and  therefore ,  which  are  similar 
in  meaning.  However  and  therefore  may,  like  most  adverbs,  be 
shifted  within  their  clauses: 

He  didn’t  want  to  go ;  however,  he  went. 

He  didn’t  want  to  go ;  he  went,  however. 

I  liked  the  salesman ;  therefore  I  gave  him  an  order. 

I  liked  the  salesman ;  I  therefore  gave  him  an  order. 

But  we  cannot  say,  "He  went,  yet”  or  "I  so  gave  him  an  order.” 
Of  course  with  other  meanings  most  of  these  conjunction  forms 
may  function  as  other  parts  of  speech:  "no  one  but  you”  (prepo¬ 
sition),  "something  for  the  boys”  (preposition),  "It  is  yet  early” 
(adverb,  equals  "still”),  "We  left  early  so  we  could  get  some 
sleep”  (subordinating  conjunction,  equals  "so  that”). 

Note  that  punctuation  plays  no  part  in  the  preceding  analysis. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  disposition  to  call  so ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  conjunction  because  we  put  a  comma  before  it,  or  to 
call  it  a  conjunctive  adverb  because  we  put  a  semicolon  before 
it.  But  this  gets  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  isn’t  a  conjunction 
because  we  use  a  comma,  though  we  often  use  a  comma  because 
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it  is  a  conjunction.  But  it  would  still  be  a  conjunction  if  we  always 
used  a  semicolon  or  a  period. 

215.  Correlative  Conjunctions 

The  coordinating  conjunctions  and,  but,  or,  and  nor  are  often 
used  with  both,  not,  either,  and  neither,  respectively,  to  form 
what  are  called  correlative  conjunctions: 

Both  Edgar  and  Stanley  were  a  little  irate. 

The  aggressor  was  not  Edgar  but  Stanley. 

Melrose  neither  smokes  nor  drinks. 

Either  that  cat  is  wearing  slippers,  or  I  am  seeing  things. 

The  conjunction  not  sometimes  correlates  with  nor : 

He  gained  not  gold  nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

And  sometimes  neither  (or  not)  is  suppressed,  and  nor  appears 
alone,  like  a  plain  coordinating  conjunction: 

Great  Brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the  world.2 

Both  this  usage  and  the  preceding  are  archaic. 

The  correlative  conjunctions  may  join  sentence  elements  of  any 
kind;  for  example: 

Nouns: 

both  Stanley  and  Edgar 
Adjectives: 

She  was  neither  young  nor  handsome. 

Adverbs: 

He  works  not  fast  but  carefully. 

Prepositional  Phrases: 

The  rat  seemed  to  be  either  in  the  closet  or  behind  the  dressing  table. 
Clauses: 

Archie  joined  the  Army,  either  because  he  liked  Army  life  or  because 
he  wanted  excitement. 

It  was  stated  above  that  correlative  conjunctions  are  only  a 

*  Tennyson,  NED. 
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variety  of  coordinating  conjunctions.  Usually  the  meaning  is 
much  the  same  whether  the  correlative  or  the  plain  coordinating 
conjunction  is  used.  The  principal  effect  of  the  correlative  is  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  two  ideas  are  involved.  Compare: 

The  rat  is  in  the  closet  or  behind  the  table. 

The  rat  is  either  in  the  closet  or  behind  the  table. 

Her  smile  was  quick  and  friendly. 

Her  smile  was  both  quick  and  friendly. 

216.  Coordinating  Conjunctions  and  Parallelism 

Grammars  and  books  of  rhetoric  warn  us  to  make  sure  that 
our  coordinating  conjunctions  connect  like  things — not  to  say, 
for  example,  "He  hates  washing  windows  and  to  scrub  floors," 
for  here  and  connects  a  gerund  and  an  infinitive,  rather  than  two 
gerunds  or  two  infinitives.  Similarly,  we  are  not  to  write  "a  man 
of  property  and  who  earned  it  all  himself"  (the  and  connects 
a  prepositional  phrase  and  a  who  clause),  or  "He  will  either  stay 
home  or  I  will"  (the  conjunctions  correlate  a  predicate  and  a 
main  clause) . 

So  far  as  rhetorical  principle  is  concerned,  the  warning  to  make 
coordinating  conjunctions  join  like  elements  is  generally  sound. 
But  it  does  not  accurately  reflect  actual  practice.  In  Choice  Eng¬ 
lish  we  find  such  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  rule  as  the 
following.  The  conjunction  may  join: 

Adverbial  Elements  of  Different  Types: 

.  .  .  who  did  his  work  diligently  and  without  mistake.  (Wyman 
Richardson,  Atlantic ) 

.  .  .  here  and  in  a  song  like  "The  Brakeman’s  Blues,”  ("Mr. 
Harper,”  Harper’s  Magazine ) 

Adjectival  Elements  of  Different  Types: 

.  .  .  without  which  education  as  a  whole  is  meaningless  and  with¬ 
out  orientation.  (Raymond  B.  Allen,  American  Scholar ) 

The  accident  left  me  unnerved  and  with  a  host  of  questions. 
(Frances  Newton,  McCall’s ) 
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Adjective  and  Substantive  as  Subjective  Complements: 

But  after  a  cup  of  tea  Hall  Caine  was  himself  again  and  talking  as 
well  as  ever.  (Max  Beerbohm,  Atlantic) 

Fortunately,  the  Inspector  is  a  dogged  type  and  fond  of  following 
up  unpromising  leads.  (‘'Briefly  Noted,”  New  Yorker) 
Constructions  of  All  Sorts  When  Ellipsis  Is  Involved: 

“Nothing  more,”  he  concluded  and  then  the  quiet  bomb,  “because 
you  did  wrong.”  (Witter  Bynner,  Atlantic) 

Then  teaching  will  lose  courage,  and  learning,  fruitfulness.  (Max 
Lerner,  American  Scholar) 

When  correlatives  join  prepositional  phrases,  the  second  prepo¬ 
sition  is  often  omitted: 

"Not  with  a  bang,  but  a  whimper.”  (T.  S.  Eliot,  “Hollow  Men”) 

217.  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

A  subordinating  conjunction  connects  a  noun  or  adverb  clause 
to  some  sentence  element  in  another  clause.  Subordinating  con¬ 
junctions  are  not  used  to  join  adjective  clauses  to  the  words  modi¬ 
fied;  adjective  clauses  are  introduced  by  relative  pronouns  or 
relative  adverbs. 

The  subordinating  conjunction  is  believed  to  be  a  relatively 
recent  language  development.  It  is  thought  that  speakers  in  an 
earlier  period  simply  placed  related  statements  side  by  side  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  specify  the  relationship.  But  as  sophistication 
grew,  subordinating  conjunctions  were  evolved  to  meet  the  need 
of  precise  expression.  Most  of  them  have  developed  in  historical 
times  and  from  many  sources.  Adverbs,  pronouns,  verbs,  preposi¬ 
tions,  phrases  came  for  one  reason  or  another  to  stand  between 
statements  so  as  to  indicate  subordination,  and  eventually  they 
lost  their  original  function  and  became  subordinating  conjunc¬ 
tions.  To  illustrate,  we  may  re-create  the  progress  of  that  from 
demonstrative  pronoun  to  subordinating  conjunction: 

You  are  my  friend.  I  know  that.  ( That  points  backward  to  the  clause 
“You  are  my  friend.”) 
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I  know  that :  you  are  my  friend.  ( That  points  forward  to  the  clause. 
Cf .  modern  this. ) 

I  know  that  you  are  my  friend.  ( That  joins  the  clauses  as  a  con¬ 
junction,  having  lost  its  demonstrative  meaning.) 

218.  Conjunctions  Used  to  Introduce  Noun  Clauses 

The  most  common  form  is  that.  Other  forms  include  whether, 
if,  lest,  when,  where,  why,  how\ 

I  know  that  you  are  my  friend. 

I  don’t  care  whether  you  come  or  not. 

I  don’t  care  if  you  come  or  not.  (Some  people  object  to  if  intro¬ 
ducing  a  noun  clause  in  place  of  whether ,  but  the  construction  is 
common  in  Choice  English.) 

Take  care  lest  you  catch  the  measles,  (equivalent  to  "that  you  do  not 
catch”) 

Do  you  know  when  the  next  bus  leaves  for  Muskegon  ? 

This  is  where  I  came  in. 

I  understand  now  why  Archie  joined  the  Army. 

Tell  me  how  you  tamed  your  squirrel. 

There  is  controversy  about  whether  such  conjunctions  as  when, 
where,  because  should  introduce  noun  clauses  functioning  as 
subjective  complements — that  is,  whether  we  should  say  "is 
when,"  "is  where,"  "is  because.”  Those  who  oppose  these  con¬ 
structions  are  probably  thinking  of  such  crude  sentences  as  "A 
good  friend  is  where  you  get  into  trouble  and  he  helps  you  out." 
Many  poor  sentences  are  constructed  with  is  where,  is  when,  is 
because ,  but  the  combinations  themselves  appear  frequently  in 
Choice  English: 

...  It  was  because  he  chanced  to  read  The  Journal  of  John  Wool- 
man.  .  .  .  (Joe  Alex  Morris,  Saturday  Evening  Post ) 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  so  well  handled.  .  .  .  (Audax  Minor, 
New  Yorker ) 

"The  reason  is  because"  occurs  occasionally  in  Choice  Written 
English;  but  authors  and  copyreaders  clearly  prefer  "the  reason 
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is  that.”  However,  in  Choice  Spoken  English  and  on  the  other 
levels  "the  reason  is  because”  is  very  common. 

But  and  but  what  are  used  to  introduce  noun  clauses,  though 
but  what  is  not  common  in  Choice  English: 

Who  knows  but  the  world  will  end  tomorrow?  (equals  ‘'that  the 

world  will  not  end”) 

Who  knows  but  what  the  world  will  end  tomorrow  ? 

Such  a  sentence  as  "The  belief  that  the  world  is  round  was  not 
peculiar  to  Columbus”  provides  a  special  difficulty.  If  that  the 
world  is  round  is  viewed  as  a  noun  clause  in  apposition  to  belief , 
that  is  a  subordinating  conjunction;  if  it  is  an  adjective  clause 
modifying  belief ,  that  is  a  relative  pronoun.  Most  grammarians 
would  call  it  a  conjunction,  pointing  out  that  the  word  which  can¬ 
not  be  substituted.  The  matter  is  more  complicated  in  a  sentence 
like  "The  reason  why  he  moved  is  now  obvious,”  for  no  ready  test 
tells  us  whether  why  is  a  relative  adverb  (and  why  he  moved  an 
adjective  clause)  or  a  subordinating  conjunction  (and  why  he 
moved  a  noun  clause).  For  further  discussion  see  Section  295. 

219.  Conjunctions  Used  to  Introduce  Adverb  Clauses 

Common  forms  are  when,  where,  till,  until,  before,  after,  be¬ 
cause,  if,  unless,  although,  as,  as  if,  as  though,  so  that,  that, 
provided,  provided  that,  except  that,  in  order  that,  while, 
whereas,  since,  than : 

Come  when  you  can. 

Don’t  look  until  I  tell  you. 

The  barn  collapsed  before  we  got  the  horses  out. 

It  isn’t  Elroy,  unless  he’s  changed  a  good  deal. 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain. 

He  sat  near  the  door  in  order  that  he  might  get  out  quickly. 

220.  Variations  in  Usage  of  Subordinating  Conjunctions 

Many  rules  have  been  laid  down  involving  the  use  of  subordi- 
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nating  conjunctions.  Some  of  the  rules  reflect  actual  usage  and 
some  do  not.  In  all  cases  there  is  much  difference  on  the  different 
levels  of  speech  and  writing. 

Like  and  as.  Choice  English  makes  a  rather  rigid  distinction: 
like  is  a  preposition;  as  is  a  conjunction. 

He  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before. 

He  ran  like  an  antelope. 

In  some  constructions  like  occurs  in  General  English  as  a  conjunc¬ 
tion:  "It  looks  like  it  might  rain"  (for  Choice  English  "It  looks 
as  though  it  might  rain") .  But  in  other  constructions  like  brands 
the  speaker  as  uneducated:  "Do  like  I  told  you.”  In  elliptical 
constructions  like  "She  defended  him  as  a  tigress  [defends]  her 
cubs,"  Choice  English  uses  as  when  the  ellipsis  is  apparent.  But 
like  is  regular  when  the  ellipsis  is  not  felt:  "She  fought  like  a 
tigress  [fights]."  Note  that  "She  fought  as  a  tigress"  would  mean 
"She  fought  in  the  capacity  of  a  tigress." 

As  if  and  as  though.  These  conjunctions  are  abridgments  of 
longer  expressions:  "It  looks  as  [it  would  look]  if  it  might  rain." 
Grammarians  conscious  of  the  ellipsis  have  urged  that  though 
makes  no  sense  unless  there  is  some  idea  of  a  concession.  But  all 
attempts  to  establish  a  rule  have  failed,  and  the  two  conjunctions 
are  used  interchangeably. 

Although,  while,  and  whereas.  Handbooks  often  insist  on  al¬ 
though  for  concessive  clauses,  while  for  temporal  clauses,  and 
whereas  for  adversative  clauses,  thus: 

Melrose  came,  although  he  was  not  invited. 

Melrose  came  while  we  were  there. 

Melrose  came,  whereas  Elwood  stayed  home. 

However,  in  practice  while  is  often  used  for  both  concessive  and 
adversative  clauses,  especially  in  General  English  but  also  in 
Choice  English: 

Also,  unemployment  in  Czechoslovakia  today  is  negligible,  while 
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back  in  1933  more  than  a  million  people  were  without  jobs.  (Joseph 
Wechsberg,  New  Yorker ) 

Today,  while  no  cures  are  claimed,  radio-active  phosphorus  is  the 
standard  treatment  for  some  types  of  leukemia.  (Henry  Schacht, 
Harper’s ) 

Notional  categories  are  hard  to  separate,  but  the  first  sentence 
seems  to  be  adversative  (calling  for  whereas ),  and  the  second 
seems  to  be  concessive  (calling  for  although').  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  categories  are  hard  to  distinguish  that  the  handbook 
rule  is  often  violated. 

Provided  and  provided  that.  These  past  participle  forms  are 
used  interchangeably  in  Choice  and  General  English  in  such 
sentences  as  "He  offered  to  lead  the  party  over  the  Pass,  pro¬ 
vided  [or  provided  that']  the  ill  and  wounded  were  abandoned.” 
The  present  participle,  providing,  has  had  a  long  and  respectable 
career  as  a  conjunction,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  attacked  in 
early  handbooks  and  now  has  practically  vanished  from  Choice 
Written  English;  it  is  common  on  the  other  levels  of  usage. 

221 .  Origin  and  Meanings  of  As 

The  Old  English  counterpart  of  the  ubiquitous  modern  as  was 
so.  In  Old  English  this  was  common  in  expressions  like  "so  cold 
so  snow”  (Modern  "as  cold  as  snow”).  In  the  original  construc¬ 
tion  the  first  so  was  felt  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  the 
second  as  a  relative  pronoun;  that  is,  "It  is  so  cold  so  snow”  had 
the  force  of  "It  is  [in]  that  [degree]  cold  [in]  which  snow  is 
cold.”  In  Old  English  the  adverb  all ,  with  the  meaning  "quite, 
entirely,”  was  often  added  to  so  to  strengthen  it:  "It  is  all-so  cold 
so  snow.”  This  all-so  steadily  weakened  to  alse,  ase,  and  finally  as. 

As  is  still  very  common  in  constructions  like  "as  cold  as,”  "as 
well  as,”  "as  hungry  as,”  "as  noble  as.”  It  is  now  conventional 
in  analyzing  a  sentence  like  "He  walked  as  fast  as  he  could”  to 
say  that  the  first  as  is  an  adverb  modifying  fast ;  fast  is  an  adverb 
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modifying  walked ;  the  second  as  is  a  subordinating  conjunction 
introducing  the  adverb  clause;  as  he  could  is  an  adverb  clause 
modifying  the  first  as.  Also  in  such  a  sentence  as  "It  is  as  cold 
as  snow"  most  grammarians  treat  the  second  as  as  a  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunction,  arguing  that  it  introduces  an  elliptical  clause: 
"as  snow  [is  cold]."  Few  speakers  would  be  conscious  of  the 
ellipsis,  and  it  would  seem  more  in  accord  with  our  feeling  for 
the  construction  to  say  that  as  is  a  preposition  and  as  snow  a 
prepositional  phrase  modifying  the  first  as.  Still,  theory  has  so 
far  prevailed  that  Choice  English  requires  the  nominative  case 
after  the  second  as  if  the  following  word  is  a  personal  pronoun 
that  would  be  subject  of  the  clause  if  the  construction  were  ex¬ 
panded:  "He  is  as  old  as  I”  Vulgate,  untroubled  by  theory, 
construes  the  second  as  as  a  preposition:  "He  is  as  old  as  me.” 
General  Spoken  English  often  does  too. 

The  possibility  of  omitting  the  first  as  of  the  as  cold  as  con¬ 
struction  has  paved  the  way  for  the  expansion  of  as  as  a  subor¬ 
dinating  conjunction: 

Cold  as  it  was,  he  wore  no  coat. 

As  it  was  cold,  he  wore  no  coat. 

Thus  severed  from  its  original  function  as  a  relative,  as  came  to 
introduce  adverbial  clauses  of  various  meanings: 

Degree:  Intelligent  as  he  is,  he  should  do  better  in  school. 

Quality:  As  it  was  presented,  the  proposal  pleased  no  one. 

Time:  As  he  rode,  he  whistled  merrily. 

Reason  :  As  he  knew  no  one  in  town,  he  spent  the  evening  in  the  hotel 
lobby. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  use  of  as  as  a  relative  pronoun:  "Such 
as  had  money  were  able  to  buy  butter."  Vulgate  and  General 
English  also  use  as  to  introduce  noun  clauses:  "I  don’t  know  as 
I  want  to." 

As  is  also  used  as  a  conjunction  introducing  verbal  phrases  of 
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adverbial  function:  "We  went  early  so  as  to  get  a  good  seat” 
(purpose) ;  ’'His  actions  were  such  as  to  offend  everyone”  (re¬ 
sult)  .  It  frequently  functions  as  a  preposition  with  the  meaning 
"in  the  capacity  of”:  "He  worked  as  a  longshoreman,”  "Willi- 
gan  was  consulted  as  the  person  most  vitally  concerned.”  It  is 
also  used  to  form  prepositional,  conjunctive,  and  adverbial  word 
groups:  as  for ,  as  to,  as  against;  as  if,  as  though;  as  it  were,  as  yet. 

222.  Other  Subordinating  Conjunctions  with  Variety 
of  Meaning 

The  conjunction  since  may  express  both  time  and  reason: 

Time:  We  have  been  friends  since  we  were  children. 

Reason  :  Since  we  had  plenty  of  time,  we  drove  through  Lansing. 

Though  and  although  are  used  almost  interchangeably  to  intro¬ 
duce  concessive  clauses: 

Though  we  had  plenty  of  time,  we  did  not  drive  through  Lansing. 
Although  we  had  plenty  of  time,  we  did  not  drive  through  Lansing. 

Though  (but  not  although )  may  be  used  as  a  conjunctive  adverb: 
"She  didn’t  want  to  tell  us;  she  did,  though.” 

That,  so  that,  and  in  order  that  sometimes  interchange: 

He  wore  a  coat  in  order  that  he  might  not  catch  cold. 

He  wore  a  coat  so  that  he  might  not  catch  cold. 

He  wore  a  coat  that  he  might  not  catch  cold. 

That  is  also  used  to  introduce  an  adverbial  clause  modifying  a 
preceding  so:  "He  was  so  fat  that  he  could  hardly  walk.” 
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223.  Definition 

The  interjection  has  two  distinguishing  qualities:  (l)  it  has 
no  syntactic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  (2)  it  ex¬ 
presses  some  emotion — surprise,  dismay,  disapproval,  anger, 
fear,  etc.  Grammarians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  interjections. 
We  have  first  those  forms  which  are  used  only  as  interjections, 
never  occurring  otherwise  in  speech:  oh,  ouch,  tsk-tsk,  psst, 
whew,  alas,  etc.  Some  of  these  contain  sounds  not  used  other¬ 
wise  in  English  and  consequently  difficult  to  represent  in  writing: 
tsk-tsk  is  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  clucking  sound 
made  to  indicate  disapproval.  Secondly,  we  have  forms  that  occur 
sometimes  as  interjections  and  sometimes  as  other  parts  of 
speech:  goodness,  baloney,  well,  my,  etc.  The  two  groups  are 
hard  to  separate,  since  many  words  now  used  only  as  interjec¬ 
tions  originate  from  other  parts  of  speech ;  alas,  for  example,  has 
its  root  in  a  word  meaning  "wretched.” 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  interjections  in  general 
from  other  parts  of  speech.  The  exclamation  "Great!”  may  be 
viewed  as  an  adjective  instead  of  an  interjection:  "[That  is] 
great!”  Baloney  may  be  viewed  as  a  noun:  "[That  is]  baloney!” 
The  exclamation  scat ,  when  addressed  to  a  cat,  may  be  viewed  as 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood. 
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Interjections  are  often  attached  to  sentences,  with  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  no  syntactic  connection: 

Oh,  I  don’t  know. 

Ouch,  that  hurts. 

Sometimes  they  stand  alone,  constituting  a  verbless  communica¬ 
tion: 

"Brempkin  set  a  new  record.”  "Well,  well!” 

"You're  not  coming  with  us.”  "Oh  ?” 

224.  Swear  Words 

As  they  are  most  frequently  used,  swear  words  fit  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  interjection.  Many  swear  words  are  verbs  which  have 
lost  their  verbal  meaning — thus  damn ,  which  in  common  use  has 
lost  the  meaning  "consign  to  perdition”  and  is  used  merely  as  an 
expression  of  anger,  pain,  disapproval,  or  whatever.  Names  of 
the  deity  are  often  used  interjectionally  as  swear  words,  some¬ 
times  in  euphemistic  disguise:  gosh,  golly,  gee,  gee  whiz,  etc. 

In  Vulgate  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  certain  swear  words 
to  lose  all  power  of  expressing  meaning  or  emotion  either,  as  a 
result  of  overuse.  In  Army  speech,  for  example,  two  or  three 
forms  recur  constantly,  sometimes  in  every  sentence  through  a 
long  discourse.  Such  words  lose  even  the  color  of  indecency  and 
become  mere  fillers,  a  linguistic  sawdust. 
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225.  Definition  of  Substantives 


The  term  substantive  is  a  name  for  any  construction  occurring 
in  one  of  the  functions  common  to  nouns — subject,  object,  etc.1 
It  thus  embraces  nouns  and  noun  equivalents.  Substantives  are 
illustrated  in  the  subjects  of  the  following  sentences: 


Noun: 

Pronoun: 

Gerund: 

Infinitive: 

Clause: 


Cats  drink  milk. 

She  yawned.  This  is  the  end.  Who  answered? 
Drinking  ruined  him. 

T o  resist  is  madness. 

Whoever  was  sitting  here  dropped  a  quarter. 


Adjective  and  participle  forms  are  sometimes  used  as  substan¬ 
tives:  "The  good  die  young,”  "The  evacuated  must  be  cared  for.” 
For  prepositional  phrases  used  as  substantives,  see  Section  207. 


226.  Subject2 

Logicians  have  been  trying  for  centuries  to  distinguish  subject 

1  Nouns  do  not  always  function  as  substantives ;  they  are  sometimes  modifiers 
(Secs.  90,  195).  Remember  that  the  terms  noun  and  adjective ,  as  used  here,  desig¬ 
nate  form  classes;  the  terms  substantive  and  modifier  designate  function  classes. 
Nouns  usually  function  as  substantives  but  sometimes  function  as  modifiers;  adjec¬ 
tives  usually  function  as  modifiers  but  sometimes  function  as  substantives.  There 
are  two  functions — subjective  complement  and  objective  complement — in  which 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  both  common.  They  might  be  called  modifying  functions 
instead  of  substantive  functions,  but  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  this  chapter. 

2  In  this  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  only  with  subjects  and  complements  of 
finite  verbs.  For  subjects  and  complements  of  verbals  see  Chapter  17. 
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from  predicate,  without  reaching  any  very  general  agreement 
about  which  is  which.  Inquiries  which  start  with  the  idea  that 
the  subject  is  the  element  stressed  or  the  new  element  added  to 
the  discourse  end  in  complexities  that  are  interesting  philosophi¬ 
cally  but  useless  grammatically. 

The  beginner’s  device  for  finding  the  subject  is  first  to  find  the 
verb  and  then  ask  who ?  or  what?  before  it.  This  presupposes  that 
the  student  can  find  the  verb.  With  predicating  verbs  this  method 
works  very  well,  unearthing  subjects  wherever  they  may  be  in 
the  clause: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley.  (Who  struck  ?  Edgar. ) 

Away  ran  the  mouse.  (What  ran  ?  The  mouse?) 

Here  goes  nothing.  (What  goes  ?  Nothing .) 

Running  a  bank  takes  capital.  (What  takes  ?  Running  a  hank?) 

Suddenly  there  came  into  the  room  a  rushing  wind.  (What  came? 

A  wind. ) 

But  we  run  into  difficulty  when  we  have  to  deal  with  linking 
verbs,  for  we  may  be  in  doubt  about  what  question  to  ask.  In  the 
sentence  "Harold  is  a  banker,”  we  derive  the  subject  Harold  if 
we  ask,  "Who  is  a  banker?”  But  if  we  ask,  "Who  is  Harold?” 
we  get  the  answer  a  banker.  It  is  not  quite  enough  to  say  that  we 
know  Harold  to  be  the  subject  because  it  stands  before  the  verb, 
in  the  usual  Modern  English  word  order;  for  in  the  sentence  "A 
mighty  fine  banker  is  Harold,”  we  still  apprehend  Harold  to  be 
the  subject.  But  how  do  we  know  ? 

The  question  has  been  answered  best  by  Jespersen,  who  points 
out  that  in  such  sentences  we  take  the  subject  to  be  the  word 
that  is  most  specific.3  When  the  subject  is  very  specific  (e.g.,  a 
proper  name) ,  or  when  the  subjective  complement  is  very  unspe¬ 
cific  (e.g.,  an  adjective),  we  may  even  invert  the  normal  word 
order  without  befuddling  our  listeners: 


8  Philosophy  of  Grammar ,  pp.  150  ff. 
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A  mighty  fine  banker  is  Harold. 

Blessed  are  the  meek. 

Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba. 

Similarly,  in  such  a  sentence  as  "An  inhabitant  of  the  jungle  is 
the  tiger,"  we  feel  that  tiger  is  the  subject  because  tiger  is  more 
specific  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  jungle.  But  when  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  specificness  between  the  two  terms,  we  rely 
on  word  order  to  disclose  the  subject.  And  when  we  wish  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  two  terms  are  identical,  then  word  order  is  the  only 
clue  to  the  subject: 

God  is  goodness.  ( God  is  the  subject.) 

Goodness  is  God.  ( Goodness  is  the  subject.) 

The  common  schoolbook  definition  of  the  subject  as  the  word 
about  which  the  verb  makes  a  statement  is  not  really  very  helpful. 
The  student  analyzing  "Bob  shot  a  snake"  may  say,  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  that  shot  makes  a  statement  about  a  snake  as  well  as  about 
Bob.  It  states  that  the  snake  got  shot. 

227.  Simple  Subjects  and  Complete  Subjects 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  distinguish  between  the  simple 
subject  (the  substantive  alone)  and  the  complete  subject  (the 
substantive  together  with  all  its  modifiers).  In  the  sentence  "A 
sleeky  cat  with  gray  whiskers  strolled  into  the  bedroom,"  the 
simple  subject  is  cat ,  the  complete  subject  is  a  sleeky  cat  with 
gray  whiskers. 

228.  Position  of  Subjects 

In  declarative  sentences  the  subject  normally  appears  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  verb: 

The  bombardier  bailed  out. 

Traffic  was  tied  up  for  an  hour. 
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This  order  is  normal  in  subordinate  clauses  as  well  as  in  main 
clauses: 

We  found  him  before  he  got  very  hungry. 

That  Mulroy  had  decamped  was  all  too  apparent. 

The  normal  order  may  be  inverted  when  an  adverb  or  adverb 
phrase  stands  first  in  the  clause: 

Away  ran  the  mouse. 

First  came  the  bride  and  her  father. 

Under  the  awning  lay  Melborn. 

This  inversion  is  less  common  in  subordinate  clauses:  "We  were 
unaware  that  under  the  awning  lay  Melborn.”  Transitive  con¬ 
structions  seldom  occur  with  subject  and  verb  inverted,  because 
we  then  have  the  confusion  of  two  substantives  after  the  verb: 
"In  that  spot  struck  Stanley  Edgar.” 

For  inversion  in  sentences  involving  it  and  there ,  see  Sections 
230-234.  Note  also  the  order  subjective  complement-verb-subject 
described  in  Section  226. 

In  interrogative  sentences  we  regularly  employ  verb  phrases 
and  put  the  subject  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb: 

Are  you  going  ? 

Do  you  have  a  match  ? 

Has  anyone  seen  Willigan  ? 

Where  will  he  spend  the  summer  ? 

What  would  you  give  to  be  in  Rancey’s  place  ? 

In  earlier  English,  questions  often  had  simple  inversion:  "Goes 
he  hence  tonight?”  "What  does  she  in  the  garden?”  This  is  still 
the  usual  order  with  the  verb  be:  "Is  Harold  a  banker?”  It  occurs 
sometimes  with  the  verb  have:  "Have  you  a  match?” 

In  wishes  the  subject  may  be  placed  between  the  auxiliary  verb 
and  the  principal  verb: 

May  he  find  his  Shangri-La. 
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229.  Omission  of  the  Subject 

The  subject  of  imperative  sentences  is  usually  omitted.  Since 
imperative  sentences  are  always  in  the  second  person,  it  is  con¬ 
ventional  to  say  that  the  subject  is  "you,  understood”: 

Drop  us  a  line  sometime. 

Go  upstairs  to  bed. 

When  we  wish  to  be  emphatic,  we  may  include  the  subject: 

You  go  right  upstairs  to  bed. 

In  conversation,  subjects  are  frequently  omitted  when  they  can 
be  easily  supplied  from  the  context: 

Looks  rather  like  rain. 

Thought  it  might  rain,  but  it  didn’t. 

Seen  anything  of  Willigan  ? 

A  few  decades  ago  it  was  fashionable  in  some  commercial 
circles  to  omit  subjects  whenever  possible  in  business  cor¬ 
respondence:  "Received  your  order  and  will  hasten  to  fill  it.” 
Possibly  it  was  thought  that  the  omission  created  an  impression 
of  bustle  and  efficiency.  At  any  rate,  the  practice  is  no  longer 
popular  in  business  English. 

Occasionally  a  subject  is  omitted  in  a  subordinate  clause.  In 
the  following  sentence,  concerns  has  no  subject: 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  definition  should  come  at  the  end  (or  at 
the  beginning)  has  no  value  as  far  as  concerns  lexical  definition. 
(Richard  Robinson,  Definition) 

230.  It  in  the  Subject  Position 

Consider  these  sentences: 

It  is  afternoon. 

It  is  Aunt  Flo. 

It  is  fun  to  be  fooled. 
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If  we  ask  the  question  what ?  before  the  predicate  of  any  of  these 
we  get  the  answer  it.  What  is  afternoon?  It.  But  what  is  //?  Or, 
what  is  Aunt  Flo  ?  It.  But,  again,  what  is  it  ?  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  It  is  here  a  form  word  that  satis¬ 
fies  our  feeling  that  a  verb  should  have  a  subject  and  that  the 
subject  should  precede  the  verb.  The  language  has  not  always  had 
this  feeling.  It  was  once  possible  to  say  the  equivalent  of  "Is 
afternoon"  or  "Is  Aunt  Flo."  But  not  only  do  these  constructions 
now  seem  naked  without  a  subject,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  interrogative  form,  in  which  the  verb  usually 
begins  the  sentence.  Compare: 

Is  afternoon,  all  right. 

Is  afternoon  all  right  ? 

It  added  to  the  first  example  produces  a  clearly  declarative  sen¬ 
tence.  Consequently  we  now  avoid  the  subjectless  sentence  and 
say  instead,  "It  is  afternoon,"  "It  is  Aunt  Flo,"  "It  is  fun  to  be 
fooled." 

In  each  of  the  sentences  just  given  we  have  to  do  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  it.  In  "It  is  afternoon"  it  has  no  meaning  or  reference 
of  any  kind.  In  "It  is  Aunt  Flo"  it  has  a  kind  of  reference,  since 
it  points  vaguely  to  something  in  a  situation,  a  something  that  is 
specified  by  the  subjective  complement,  Aunt  Flo.  In  both  these 
sentences  it  must  be  construed  as  subject,  in  lieu  of  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  But  in  "It  is  fun  to  be  fooled"  wre  may  construe  to  be  fooled 
as  subject,  for  if  we  ask  "What  is  fun?"  we  get  the  answer  "To 
be  fooled  is  fun."  There  is  no  agreement  on  names  for  these  three 
kinds  of  it.  For  want  of  better  terms,  this  book  calls  them  "im¬ 
personal  it”  "situation  it'  (Professor  Curme’s  term),  and  "ex¬ 
pletive  it.”  In  some  books  the  term  expletive  is  extended  to  all 
three  varieties,  and  in  some  impersonal  is  used  for  all  three. 
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231.  Impersonal  If 

This  it  is  used  chiefly  in  expressions  referring  to  time  and  the 
weather.  It  is  quite  meaningless,  serving  merely  to  satisfy  our  in¬ 
stinct  for  a  subject  before  the  verb.  Impersonal  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  subject  of  the  verb: 

It  is  raining. 

It  is  Wednesday. 

It's  very  hazy  today. 

It  is  exactly  ten  minutes  past  five. 

It  snowed  last  night. 

It  seems  warm,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Here  we  may  place  also  a  variety  of  expressions  in  which  it 
refers  to  nothing  that  we  can  name  specifically: 

How  does  it  go  ? 

Where  does  it  hurt  ? 

It  looks  bad  for  Barnwell. 

232.  Situation  It 

The  it  in  "It  is  Aunt  Flo,"  here  called  "situation  it ,"  generally 
points  to  some  noun  not  previously  well  enough  identified  to  be 
referred  to  by  a  personal  pronoun.  For  instance,  in  answer  to  the 
question  "Did  someone  come  in?"  or  "Did  I  hear  a  knock?"  we 
may  answer,  "Yes,  it’s  Aunt  Flo."  But  in  answer  to  "Who  is  that 
woman?”  we  may  say,  " She  is  Aunt  Flo."  Other  examples: 

It  was  Borg  who  started  the  trouble. 

It’s  Lois  and  the  children. 

Wa s  it  the  cat? 

It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary. 

It  was  the  wind  that  slammed  the  door. 

A  common  effect  of  the  construction  is  emphasis.  When  we 
use  this  it,  we  withhold  for  a  moment  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
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substantive  we  want  to  mention;  consequently  we  introduce  a  bit 
of  suspense  and  make  the  substantive  more  emphatic  when  it 
comes.  Notice  the  difference  in  emphasis  in  the  following  pairs: 

Papa  pays. 

It  is  Papa  who  pays. 

Tipperary  is  a  long  way  off. 

It’s  a  long  way  to  Tipperary. 

Did  an  explosion  occur  ? 

Was  it  an  explosion  ? 

At  some  points  situation  it  and  impersonal  it  come  close  to¬ 
gether  and  are  hard  to  distinguish.  But  in  general,  situation  it 
has  more  meaning,  since  it  points  to  someone  or  something  in  the 
general  situation.  Like  impersonal  it,  situation  it  is  best  construed 
as  subject  of  the  verb. 

233.  Expletive  It 

This  it  is  not — notionally,  at  least — the  subject  of  the  verb; 
rather  it  fills  in  for  the  subject,  which  comes  later  in  the  clause. 
The  term  expletive  means  ’'filler”  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
two  other  types  of  introductory  it,  since  they  too  fill  up  the  space 
in  which  we  have  come  to  expect  a  subject.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  restrict  the  term  to  this  special  usage,  in  which  an  infinitive 
or  a  noun  clause  answers  the  question  what?  before  the  verb: 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Clinton  is  sixteen.  (What  is  hard  to  believe  ? 

That  Clinton  is  sixteen .) 

It  is  true  that  we  were  once  great  friends.  (What  is  true  ?) 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  an  adolescent  anything.  (What  is  impossible  ?) 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  answer  or  not.  (What  doesn’t  matter  ?) 

It  is  imperative  that  you  answer  at  once.  (What  is  imperative  ?) 

In  its  earliest  use  expletive  it  may  have  been  felt  to  be  in  appo- 
sitional  relationship  with  the  following  clause.  We  still  feel 
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appositional  force  when  in  place  of  the  clause  or  infinitive  we  use 
a  noun: 

It  was  outrageous,  the  price  we  had  to  pay. 

It  was  a  sight  to  remember,  Madeline  in  her  wedding  gown. 

But  we  feel  no  apposition  in  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Clinton 
is  sixteen,"  and  it  is  consequently  both  usual  and  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  subject  is  that  Clinton  is  sixteen  and  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pletive.4  In  "It  was  outrageous,  the  price  we  had  to  pay,"  it  is 
customary  to  say  that  the  subject  is  it  and  that  price  is  in  apposi¬ 
tion  to  it. 

Students  sometimes  have  trouble  distinguishing  expletive  it 
and  situation  it.  The  question  test  shows  a  clear  distinction.  Con¬ 
sider  these  sentences : 

It  is  fun  to  wash  windows. 

It  is  John  who  washes  windows. 

If  we  ask  what ?  before  the  verb  in  the  first  sentence,  we  get  an 
intelligible  answer:  "To  wash  windows  is  fun."  Hence  we  say 
that  "to  wash  windows"  is  the  subject  and  it  is  an  expletive.  But 
if  we  ask  what?  before  the  verb  of  the  second  sentence,  we  get 
no  answer  but  it\  for  we  can  scarcely  say,  "Who  washes  windows 
is  John."  In  this  sentence,  who  washes  windows  is  an  adjective 
clause  modifying  John,  the  subjective  complement.  It  (situation 
it)  is  the  subject. 

234.  Expletive  There 

Sometimes  we  use  there  as  an  expletive  filling  in  before  the 
verb: 

There  are  six  tomatoes  on  the  vine. 

There  is  a  song  in  my  heart. 

4  Diagramming  systems  provide  a  special  perch  for  such  an  it  and  also  for 
expletive  there. 
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I  dreamed  there  was  an  Emperor  Antony. 

There  is  just  one  man  unscrupulous  enough  to  do  it. 

Here,  too,  the  real  subject  follows  the  verb.  In  the  first  example, 
the  subject  is  tomatoes ,  as  the  plural  verb  shows.  But  expletive 
there  differs  in  some  respects  from  expletive  it.  Whereas  exple¬ 
tive  it  is  typically  followed  by  verb-complement-subject ,  expletive 
there  is  typically  followed  by  verb-subject-modifier.  Furthermore, 
the  verb  following  there  is  typically  not  a  linking  verb  but  a 
predicating  verb,  with  the  meaning  "exist.”  Consequently  the 
question  test  is  hard  to  apply.  If  we  ask,  in  the  first  example, 
"What  are?"  we  get  no  very  intelligible  answer:  "Six  tomatoes 
on  the  vine  are."  We  get  an  answer  in  regular  word  order  only 
if  we  ask  "What  are  on  the  vine?" 

In  the  spoken  language  expletive  there  differs  markedly  from 
adverb  there.  The  difference  varies  according  to  speaker,  but  the 
student  can  ascertain  his  own  usage  by  listening  to  himself  say 
"There  is  a  man  there." 

235.  Appositives 

Appositive  has  the  root  meaning  "placed  next  to."  As  used  in 
grammar  the  word  has  two  distinct  though  related  meanings: 
applied  to  adjectives  it  signifies  a  position  in  regard  to  a  noun 
(Sec.  89)  ;  applied  to  nouns  it  signifies  a  function  in  which  one 
noun  (or  other  substantive)  is  used  to  identify  or  characterize 
another.  In  the  following  the  italicized  substantive  is  an  apposi¬ 
tive: 


Willigan,  the  oldest  resident ,  moved  away. 

The  dog,  allegedly  man’s  best  friend ,  can  be  an  infernal  nuisance. 
Our  worst  enemy  was  heat,  a  soggy,  suffocating  heat. 

His  latest  plan,  to  make  rags  from  ragweed,  sounds  very  sensible. 
You’re  in  tune  with  KXRX,  San  Jose,  the  high-powered,  dear- 
channel  station. 

The  proposal  that  we  send  a  telegram  to  the  President  was  defeated. 
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(The  last  construction  is  discussed  further  in  Section  295.) 

Sometimes  for  emphasis  we  place  the  appositive  outside  the 
sentence,  before  or  after  it: 

Old  Emory  Schle singer,  he  was  a  real  salesman,  (in  apposition  to  he ) 
Boating  on  Lake  Louise,  that’s  my  idea  of  a  summer  vacation,  (in 
apposition  to  that) 

It  was  astonishing,  the  way  rabbits  kept  tumbling  out  of  the  hat. 
(in  apposition  to  it) 

The  last  sentence  approaches  the  construction  with  expletive  it: 
"It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  rabbits  tumbling  out  of  the  hat." 
(See  Section  233.) 

Sometimes  a  noun  stands  as  an  appositive  to  a  whole  clause 
or  sentence: 

The  summer  continued  hot  and  dry,  a  condition  which  aggravated 
the  danger  of  forest  fires. 

Some  writers  use  such  appositives  to  avoid  the  so-called  vague 
reference  of  which:  "The  summer  continued  hot  and  dry,  which 
aggravated  the  danger  of  forest  fires." 

236.  Close  Apposition 

In  a  great  many  constructions  the  appositive  is  so  firmly  welded 
to  the  governing  noun  that  it  seems  to  form  a  unit  with  it.  It  is 
then  called  a  close  appositive,  as  distinguished  from  the  "loose" 
appositive  illustrated  in  Section  235.  The  term  restrictive  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  close ,  and  nonrestrictive  in  place  of  loose. 
The  two  types  are  illustrated  in  the  following  pairs,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  a  loose  appositive,  the  second  a  close  appositive: 

The  President,  Harding,  was  called  to  Washington. 

President  Harding  was  called  to  Washington. 

My  uncle,  Harry  Wismer,  dropped  in  to  play  chess. 

My  uncle  Harry  dropped  in  to  play  chess. 
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One  of  Hemingway’s  novels,  Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees, 
was  a  disappointment. 

The  novel  Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees  was  a  disappointment. 

The  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause,  walk,  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 
The  verb  walk  has  a  dental  preterit. 

Some  proper  names  developed  as  appositives: 

Richard,  John’s  son,  was  playing  the  ukelele. 

Richard  Johnson  was  playing  the  ukelele. 

237.  Appositives  with  Introductory  Words 

An  appositive  may  be  emphasized  by  such  an  introductory  ex¬ 
pression  as  namely,  specifically,  that  is,  or,  in  other  words : 

One  member  of  the  clan — namely,  Antonio  Rostelli — was  given  all 
the  treasure  and  sent  to  Padua. 

The  distance  to  be  run — specifically,  two  miles  and  a  half — is  the 
oldest  tradition  of  the  race. 

The  dental  preterit — that  is,  a  past  tense  in  d  or  t — is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Germanic  languages. 

The  great  auk,  or  plant  us  impennis ,  is  now  extinct. 

The  periphrastic  verb — in  other  words,  a  verb  expressed  in  two  or 
more  words — is  characteristic  of  Modern  English. 

Such  introductory  words  are  usually  called  coordinating  conjunc¬ 
tions.  They  differ  from  the  coordinating  conjunctions  described 
in  Section  214,  however,  in  that  they  connect  not  two  things  but 
two  names  for  the  same  thing.  Syntactically,  the  words  connected 
are  not  coordinate.  In  "One  soldier — namely,  Archie — surren¬ 
dered,"  namely  does  not  join  two  subjects;  soldier  is  the  subject, 
and  the  appositive,  Archie,  is  in  one  sense  a  modifier  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  sentence  being  equivalent  to  "One  soldier,  who  was 
named  Archie,  surrendered."  Hence  it  is  possible  to  construe 
namely  as  a  preposition  and  namely  Archie  as  a  prepositional 
phrase  functioning  as  an  adjective. 
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The  forms  such  as,  for  instance,  for  example  introduce  apposi- 
tives  of  a  different  kind: 

Some  movie  stars — for  example,  Mervin  Stripley  and  Rizena  Mar¬ 
lowe — are  very  intelligent. 

Here  the  proper  names  Stripley  and  Marlowe  are  not  coextensive 
with  "some  movie  stars,”  since  they  merely  illustrate  the  group. 
They  may  be  called  illustrative  appositives. 

Frequently  as  is  used  as  an  introductory  word: 

I  don’t  care  for  rice  as  a  steady  diet. 

Geometry,  as  a  builder  of  mental  muscles,  is  of  doubtful  value. 

As  a  soldier,  Cromwell  had  his  limitations. 

Most  grammarians  would  construe  diet,  builder,  and  soldier  as 
appositives  introduced  by  as.  However,  there  are  strong  argu¬ 
ments  for  calling  as  a  preposition  and  diet,  builder,  and  soldier 
objects  in  prepositional  phrases.  Compare: 

Cromwell  had  his  limitations  as  a  soldier. 

Of  doubtful  value  as  a  builder  of  mental  muscles,  geometry  is  never¬ 
theless  a  rewarding  study. 

In  the  first  sentence,  as  a  soldier  appears  to  modify  limitations', 
in  the  second,  as  a  builder  of  mental  muscles  appears  to  modify 
value.  In  "I  don’t  care  for  rice  as  a  steady  diet,”  we  might  say 
that  as  a  steady  diet  is  a  prepositional  phrase  functioning  adverbi¬ 
ally  to  modify  the  predicate  "don’t  care  for  rice.”  This  analysis  is 
probably  preferable  to  calling  diet,  builder,  and  soldier 
appositives. 

238.  Pronouns  as  Appositives 

English  makes  much  use  of  pronouns  in  apposition  to  nouns 
or  other  pronouns.  Words  like  all,  most,  both,  neither,  each  a*-? 
especially  common  as  appositives: 

We  all  want  to  go.  {All  is  in  apposition  to  we.) 

We  can  t  all  go.  {All  is  in  apposition  to  we.) 
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The  boys,  most  of  them,  were  uninjured.  ( Most  is  in  apposition  to 
boys.) 

They  are  both  in  trouble.  ( Both  is  in  apposition  to  they.) 

They  are  neither  of  them  very  honest.  ( Neither  is  in  apposition  to 
they.) 

We  gave  them  each  a  whipping.  ( Each  is  in  apposition  to  them.) 

We  gave  them  an  apple  each.  ( Each  is  in  apposition  to  them.) 

The  all  of  the  southern  dialect  you-all  ("When  are  you-all  com¬ 
ing  to  see  us?")  is  an  appositive,  at  least  historically.  In  most 
parts  of  the  South  it  occurs  only  with  plural  you. 

Personal  pronouns  sometimes  occur  as  appositives: 

It  was  decided  that  two  of  us — Wesley  and  / — should  broach  the 
matter  to  Chief  Winnapsquatchee. 

We  shall  never  quarrel,  you  and  /. 

239.  Case  of  Appositives 

The  rule  is  often  enunciated  that  an  appositive  must  agree  in 
case  with  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  an  appositive.  The  rule  is 
meaningful  only  so  far  as  it  applies  to  pronouns  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  nominative  and  objective — he,  she,  they,  I,  we5 — and  to 
constructions  involving  the  genitive  case. 

Ordinarily,  the  use  of  an  appositive  is  avoided  when  the  ap¬ 
positive  would  be  in  apposition  to  a  genitive  in  the  attributive 
position;  that  is,  we  do  not  say,  "This  is  Charley’s  car,  a  class¬ 
mate  of  mine."  It  is  possible,  but  awkward,  in  such  a  situation, 
to  use  the  appositive  immediately  after  the  governing  noun;  the 
appositive  is  then  also  in  the  genitive  case:  "This  is  Charley’s — 
my  classmate’s — car.”  When  the  governing  noun  is  a  genitive  in 
the  predicate  position,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  appositive 
in  the  common  case,  though  Choice  English  generally  avoids  the 
usage: 

This  car  is  Charley's,  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

8  Who /whom  cannot  function  as  an  appositive. 
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The  appositive  cannot  be  used  here  in  the  genitive  (friend’s). 

Theoretically,  the  appositive  pronouns  I,  we,  he,  she,  and  they 
take  case  forms  in  accordance  with  the  function  of  the  governing 
noun;  that  is,  if  the  governing  noun  is  a  subject,  a  subjective 
complement,  a  nominative  absolute,  or  in  direct  address,  the 
appositive  pronoun  is  in  the  nominative  case;  if  the  noun  is  an 
object  or  objective  complement,  or  subject  of  an  infinitive,  the 
appositive  pronoun  is  in  the  objective  case: 

Three  of  us — Glenn,  Franklin,  and  1 — will  go  ahead  and  cut  trail. 
They  are  a  sweet  couple,  he  with  his  pipe  and  she  with  her  knitting. 
With  whom  do  you  want  to  go  ?  Frank  or  me  ? 

However,  few  speakers  can  use  the  theoretically  proper  case 
form  automatically,  because  the  personal  pronouns  occur  so 
rarely  as  appositives  and  because  the  governing  noun  has  no  case 
form  that  can  serve  as  a  guide.  In  General  English  and  often  in 
Choice  Spoken  English,  the  objective  is  used  against  the  rule: 

Who  will  be  the  lucky  man  ?  Frank  or  me  ? 

We  shall  be  happy  in  our  little  nest,  just  us  two. 

Less  often  the  nominative  is  used  against  the  rule: 

Which  boy  did  the  judges  pick  ?  He  or  Frank  ? 

240.  Subjective  Complement 

A  substantive  placed  after  a  linking  verb  so  as  to  name  or  iden¬ 
tify  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  called  a  subjective  complement. 

These  apples  are  pippins. 

Willigan  will  be  chairman  next  month. 

General  Wiltshire’s  primary  objective  was  Hill  307. 

His  objective  was  tu  take  Hill  307 . 

Our  hope  is  that  the  winter  rains  will  be  heavy. 

Melrose  seems  a  rather  pleasant  fellow. 

Pipkin  blushed  a  deep  pink. 

In  American  English,  nouns  as  subjective  complements  are 
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uncommon  after  such  linking  verbs  as  look,  feel,  grow ;  they  are 
more  common  in  British  usage: 

He  looked  a  fool. 

I  felt  a  fool. 

He  grew  a  handsome  young  man. 

He  continued  grocer’s  assistant. 

In  American  English  the  substantive  after  such  verbs  is  usually 
a  complement  of  an  infinitive  or  an  object  of  a  preposition: 

He  looked  to  be  a  fool. 

He  looked  like  a  fool. 

He  continued  as  grocer’s  assistant. 

Some  grammarians  would  construe  assistant  in  the  last  sentence 
as  a  subjective  complement  attended  by  the  introductory  word  as; 
but  it  seems  simpler  and  more  in  accord  with  American  feeling 
to  say  that  as  grocer’s  assistant  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying 
the  verb. 

A  common  American  expedient  is  to  use  an  adjective  rather 
than  a  noun  as  subjective  complement  after  look,  feel,  etc. : 

He  looked  foolish. 

I  feel  foolish. 

He  grew  handsome. 

The  weather  continued  warm. 

241 .  Direct  Address 

A  substantive  which  names  the  person  (or  other  being)  spoken 
to  is  said  to  function  in  direct  address: 

Linda,  come  here  a  minute. 

Come  here  a  minute,  Unda. 

Get  out  of  the  house,  Fido. 

In  such  sentences  Linda  and  Fido  are  not  normally  construed  as 
the  subjects  of  the  verbs;  the  subject  in  each  sentence  is  the  under¬ 
stood  you 3  which  may  also  be  expressed  for  emphasis: 
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Linda,  you  come  here  this  minute. 

You  get  out  of  the  house,  Fido. 

In  poetic  language  the  noun  in  direct  address  is  often  preceded 
by  the  interjection  O : 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

The  O  sometimes  occurs  in  plain  conversation: 

O  Clinton,  don’t  forget  to  buy  some  bread. 

Substantives  other  than  nouns  occur  sometimes  in  direct 
address: 

Whoever  comes  in  last,  don’t  slam  the  door. 

You  close  the  door,  you  in  the  red  shirt. 

242.  Nominative  Absolute 

A  substantive  may  be  placed  before  a  participle  so  as  to  form 
with  it  what  is  commonly  called  the  nominative  absolute  con¬ 
struction  : 

Time  being  short,  we  decided  to  fly  home. 

Marcia  and  I  walked  together,  Larry  having  gone  ahead. 

This  construction  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  17  ("Syntax 
of  Verbals") . 

243.  Direct  Object 

The  direct  object  is  the  word  that  answers  the  question  what ? 
or  whom ?  after  the  verb: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley.  (Struck  whom?  Stanley.) 

Pepperkin  lost  a  fortune.  (Lost  what?  A  fortune.) 

Borg  angrily  flung  the  bird  cage  to  the  ground.  (Flung  what?  Bird 
cage.) 

We  feared  that  someone  had  made  off  with  the  mushrooms.  (Feared 
what?  That  someone  had  made  off  with  the  mushrooms.) 
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We  tried  in  vain  to  wake  Barnwell.  (Tried  what?  To  wake  Barn¬ 
well.') 

Direct  objects  occur  only  after  transitive  verbs,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  we  call  a  verb  transitive  only  if  it  has  a  direct  object. 

When  the  direct  object  is  identical  with  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
the  reflexive  pronoun  is  used: 

Quigley  hit  himself  with  the  hammer. 

They  excused  themselves. 

244.  Position  of  Direct  Objects 

Ordinarily,  the  direct  object  follows  the  verb,  the  normal 
Modern  English  word  order  being  subject-verb-object.  In  a  very 
early  period  in  the  development  of  the  language,  nouns  took  a 
distinct  inflectional  ending  (accusative)  when  they  were  used  as 
direct  objects.  So  long  as  the  accusative  ending  remained  distinc¬ 
tive  it  identified  the  noun  as  object  of  the  verb ;  consequently,  the 
direct  object  might  shift  its  position  freely.  Thus  in  Latin  the  sen¬ 
tence  "Edgar  struck  Stanley"  might  appear  "Edgar  verberavit 
Stanleyum,"  "Edgar  Stanleyum  verberavit,”  "Stanleyum  Edgar 
verberavit,"  "Verberavit  Stanleyum  Edgar" — all  meaning  the 
same  thing.  But  the  loss  of  the  accusative  ending  has  made  us 
rely  on  word  order  to  distinguish  subject  and  object;  if  we  change 
"Edgar  struck  Stanley"  to  "Stanley  struck  Edgar,"  we  get  a  dif¬ 
ferent  object  and  a  different  meaning. 

There  remain,  however,  a  few  circumstances  in  which  the  order 
subject-verb-object  need  not  obtain.  Sometimes  the  object  is 
placed  first  for  emphasis,  and  the  order  then  becomes  object- 
subject-verb: 

He  showed  me  the  second  letter ;  the  first,  I  had  already  seen. 

Misfortune,  I  can  excuse;  incompetence,  I  cannot  excuse. 

We  avoid  confusion  in  this  word  order  by  stress  in  the  spoken 
language  and  by  punctuation  in  the  written. 
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The  object  commonly  comes  first  when  it  is  an  interrogative 
pronoun  or  is  modified  by  an  interrogative  adjective;  the  subject 
is  then  placed  between  the  auxiliary  do  and  the  principal  verb: 

What  did  Elroy  say  ? 

What  train  did  Marcia  take? 

Whom  did  you  see? 

Which  picture  did  you  see? 

In  subordinate  clauses  the  object  comes  first  when  it  is  a  relative 
pronoun  or  is  modified  by  a  relative  adjective: 

I  know  what  you  mean. 

That  is  the  man  whom  the  police  are  interrogating. 

This  is  the  man  whose  picture  the  papers  printed. 

In  such  sentences  the  position  of  the  object  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clause,  the  normal  subject  position,  partly  explains  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  whom  by  who ,  as  described  in  Section  69. 

245.  Cognate  Object 

Many  verbs  can  take  no  objects  except  nouns  made  from  the 
same  root  as  the  verb: 

He  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 

He  tittered  an  infuriating  titter. 

Such  objects  are  called  cognate  objects  or  cognate  accusatives. 
The  definition  of  the  cognate  object  is  often  extended  thus:  "an 
object  from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  or  having  a  similar  mean¬ 
ing."  It  then  includes  such  constructions  as  "run  a  race,"  "fight  a 
battle."  With  this  extension  the  definition  becomes  largely  no¬ 
tional,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  category  leaves  off. 

The  cognate  object  is  usually  modified  in  some  way,  because 
without  modification  the  construction  is  mere  tautology:  "He 
tittered  a  titter”  doesn’t  mean  any  more  than  "He  tittered." 
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246.  It  as  Object 

The  pronoun  it  is  often  used  as  object  with  a  vagueness  or  lack 
of  meaning  reminiscent  of  the  impersonal  it  subject  described  in 
Section  231: 

Take  it  easy. 

General  Wiltshire  had  it  out  with  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

We  had  to  hoof  it  all  the  way  back  to  Lansing. 

Beat  it  before  you  catch  it. 

Sometimes  an  expletive  it  fills  the  object  position  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  real  object: 

I  take  it  that  you  wish  to  resign.  (The  that  clause  is  the  real  object.) 

1  find  it  difficult  to  talk  to  Carruthers.  (The  infinitive  phrase  is  the 

real  object.) 

247.  Indirect  Object 

In  Old  English  an  object  of  a  verb  was  put  in  the  dative  case 
when  it  indicated  the  receiver  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
or  someone  personally  affected  by  the  action.  The  old  dative  case 
has  long  since  gone,  and  English  now  indicates  the  receiver  of 
the  action  either  by  means  of  a  prepositional  phrase  or,  as  in  the 
following,  by  word  order. 

Pipkin  gave  me  five  dollars. 

He  gave  me  a  dirty  look. 

Bob  read  us  his  latest  sonnet. 

He  told  his  mother  everything. 

Substantives  so  used  are  commonly  called  indirect  objects.  This 
term  is  a  rather  poor  one,  since  it  is  hard  to  explain  the  indirect¬ 
ness  of,  say,  me  in  "He  gave  me  five  dollars,”  but  the  term  is 
firmly  entrenched  and  must  be  tolerated. 

It  is  also  hard — perhaps  impossible — to  define  the  indirect  ob¬ 
ject  so  clearly  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  direct 
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object.  Although  all  grammarians  would  agree  that  we  have  an 
indirect  object  in  "He  gave  me  five  dollars,”  there  is  some  doubt 
about  such  constructions  as  "He  asked  me  the  way,”  "He  taught 
me  Greek,”  "She  kissed  me  good-by.”  Many  would  say  that  in 
each  of  these  sentences  we  have  two  direct  objects. 

One’s  analysis  depends  upon  the  definition  of  indirect  object 
that  one  accepts.  Several  definitions  have  been  suggested: 

1.  An  indirect  object  is  an  object  that  names  the  receiver  of  the 
action  of  the  verb,  or  someone  personally  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  verb. 

This  is  a  notional  definition,  except  that  it  specifies  object  and 
thus  rules  out  prepositional  phrases.  Its  weakness  is  that  of  most 
notional  definitions — that  it  leaves  too  much  room  for  debate. 
Is  the  me  of  "He  asked  me  the  way”  an  indirect  object?  Does  it 
name  a  receiver  of  action  or  someone  personally  affected  by  the 
action  ?  It  depends  on  how  we  look  at  it.  The  person  asked  seems 
to  receive  the  action  of  the  asking,  yet  not  in  the  same  way  that  a 
person  to  whom  something  is  given  receives  the  action  of  the 
giving.  There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  resolve  the  question. 

2.  When  we  have  two  objects  following  the  verb,  the  indirect 
object  is  the  one  that  is  least  essential.  It  is  the  one  that  can  be 
omitted  without  damage  to  idiom.  The  direct  object  cannot  be 
omitted. 

This  is  a  useful  test  up  to  a  point.  We  can  say,  "Pipkin  gave  me 
five  dollars”  or  "Pipkin  gave  five  dollars”;  but  we  cannot  very 
well  say,  "Pipkin  gave  me.”  We  can  say,  "Bob  read  us  his  latest 
sonnet”  or  "Bob  read  his  latest  sonnet”;  but  not  "Bob  read  us.” 
We  conclude  that  me  and  us  are  indirect  objects  and  that  jive 
dollars  and  sonnet  are  direct  objects.  Difficulties  appear,  however, 
in  a  sentence  like  "He  told  his  mother  everything,”  for  we  may 
say,  "He  told  everything”  or  "He  told  his  mother.”  Hence  we 
have  either  to  say  that  mother  is  not  an  indirect  object  or  that  in 
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"He  told  his  mother"  there  is  an  "understood"  direct  object.  We 
have  a  similar  dilemma  in  "He  asked  me  the  way,"  for  we  can 
say,  "He  asked  the  way"  or  "He  asked  me."  On  the  other  hand, 
one  cannot  ask  someone  without  also  asking  something,  so  per¬ 
haps  we  should  "understand"  the  direct  object. 

3.  An  indirect  object  is  one  which  may  alternately  be  expressed 
in  a  to  or  for  phrase,  thus:  "He  gave  me  five  dollars"  or  "He  gave 
five  dollars  to  me";  "He  did  me  a  favor"  or  "He  did  a  favor  for 
me." 

This  is  often  suggested  as  a  test  of  the  indirect  object,  but  if 
applied  strictly  it  rules  out  an  indirect  object  in  "He  wished  me  a 
happy  voyage,"  "He  played  me  a  trick,"  "He  ran  me  a  race,"  and 
many  others.  These  are  so  similar  in  form  and  meaning  to  "He 
gave  me  five  dollars"  and  "He  did  me  a  favor"  that  it  seems 
unwise  to  separate  them  on  the  basis  of  the  " to  or  for  *  test. 

4.  When  we  have  two  objects  after  a  verb,  the  one  that  comes 
first  is  the  indirect  object,  and  the  one  that  comes  next  is  the  direct 
object. 

This  comes  closest  to  being  foolproof,  close  enough  to  use  as  a 
rule  of  thumb.  In  the  examples  so  far  given  all  the  first  objects 
are  similar  in  meaning  and  in  their  relationship  to  the  verb  and 
to  the  second  object;  they  seem  to  constitute  a  functional  cate¬ 
gory,  which  we  may  call  the  indirect  object.  But  there  are  a  few 
irritating  exceptions  to  the  pattern.  We  may  say,  "He  gave  me  it” 
or  "He  gave  it  me"  and  mean  the  same  thing;  obviously  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  me  is  an  indirect  object  in  the  first  sentence  and  a 
direct  object  in  the  second.  Furthermore,  we  must  separate  out 
such  quite  different  constructions  as  "They  made  him  chairman," 
"They  named  him  Ambrose." 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  indirect  object  cannot  be 
accurately  defined  unless  it  is  considered  from  several  points  of 
view.  We  may  recognize  an  essential  notional  aspect — that  it 
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names  the  receiver  of  the  action  or  someone  personally  affected 
by  the  action — but  we  must  expect  this  meaning  to  be  less  sharply 
evident  in  some  constructions  than  in  others.  We  should  be 
guided  very  much  by  word  order,  expecting  the  indirect  object 
to  appear  in  the  order  verb-indirect  object-direct  object ;  but  we 
must  be  prepared  for  occasional  aberrations,  like  "Give  it  me,” 
in  which  me  indicates  the  receiver,  not  the  thing  received.  We 
may  be  aware  that  of  two  objects  the  indirect  object  is  least  essen¬ 
tial  and  can  be  omitted,  whereas  the  direct  objects  cannot  be 
omitted;  but  we  must  expect  numerous  constructions  like  "He 
told  his  mother,”  in  which  mother  is  to  be  construed  as  an  indirect 
object,  with  the  direct  object  ("everything,”  "a  story,”  "the 
truth”)  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  context.  On  these  assumptions 
we  would  say  that  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences 
are  all  indirect  objects;  the  range  is  somewhat  broader  than  that 
given  in  most  grammars: 

He  gave  me  five  dollars. 

He  gave  me  a  dirty  look. 

Bob  read  us  his  latest  sonnet. 

He  told  his  mother  everything. 

He  told  his  mother. 

He  asked  me  the  way. 

He  taught  me  Greek. 

She  kissed  the  boys  good-by. 

I  admired  his  watch  and  he  gave  it  me. 

He  played  me  a  dirty  trick. 

They  denied  the  secretary  entrance. 

She  dropped  Meibom  a  hint. 

They  permitted  the  tomatoes  time  to  ripen. 

Don’t  give  it  a  second  thought. 

He  paid  me  the  money. 

I’ll  run  you  a  race. 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

Write  me  a  letter. 

He  begrudged  the  house  another  coat  of  paint. 
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Obviously,  only  the  mature  student  can  approach  the  indirect 
object  (or  any  grammatical  category)  in  this  way.  The  beginner 
can  best  be  taught  what  indirect  objects  are  by  having  them 
pointed  out  to  him.  There  is  indeed  a  question  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  the  elementary  student  distinguish  between  indi¬ 
rect  and  direct  objects,  since  there  is  no  difference  in  form,  even 
in  the  personal  pronoun.  It  is  perhaps  best  on  elementary  levels 
simply  to  note  that  some  verbs  are  followed  by  two  objects, 
without  any  attempt  to  differentiate  them. 

248.  Objective  Complement 

Just  as  the  subjective  complement  completes  the  meaning  of 
the  subject  ("Barnwell  is  a  sick  man "),  so  the  objective  comple¬ 
ment  completes  the  meaning  of  the  object:  "I  think  Barnwell  a 
sick  man,"  "I’d  call  Barnwell  a  sick  man."  In  these  sentences 
Barnwell  is  the  object  and  man  is  the  objective  complement.  Here, 
as  in  the  indirect  object  construction,  we  have  two  substantives 
following  a  verb.  The  difference  is  in  meaning  only,  not  in  form 
or  word  order.  In  the  indirect  object  construction  the  substantives, 
typically,  name  a  receiver  (indirect  object)  and  a  thing  received 
(direct  object).  In  the  objective  complement  construction  the 
object  and  its  complement  constitute  the  equivalent  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate  clause;  if  they  are  expressed  alone  they  constitute  a  main 
clause.  Compare  these: 

Object  Plus  Complement:  I  think  Barnwell  a  side  man. 
Subordinate  Clause:  I  think  Barnwell  is  a  sick  man. 

Main  Clause  :  Barnwell  is  a  sick  man. 

In  each  sentence  man  predicates  something  of  Barnwell ;  the  first 
sentence  differs  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  the  linking  verb  is. 

In  some  sentences  the  indirect  object  construction  and  the 
objective  complement  construction  are  identical  and  are  differen¬ 
tiated  only  by  the  context.  For  example,  in  "Call  me  a  servant," 
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servant  is  a  direct  object  if  the  sentence  means  "Summon  a  servant 
for  me";  it  is  an  objective  complement  if  the  sentence  means 
"Say  that  I  am  a  servant.” 

The  substantive  as  objective  complement  occurs  commonly 
after  such  verbs  as  think,  call,  find,  make,  consider,  choose, 
believe : 

We  found  Nevada  a  vast  expanse  of  desolation. 

We  made  Melborn  secretary. 

Aunt  Flo  made  Melborn  what  he  is  today. 

I  consider  him  a  liar. 

They  named  the  baby  Gilroy. 

I  think  him  an  honest  man. 

Fie  showed  himself  a  coward. 

Felix  was  elected  chief  cook. 

After  such  verbs  as  see,  hear,  notice,  watch  we  often  have  an 
infinitive  in  the  objective  complement  position: 

I  once  heard  Coolidge  speak. 

Did  anyone  see  Jake  go  out  ? 

This  construction  is  considered  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  17 
("Syntax  of  Verbals"). 

249.  Objective  Complement  with  Be 

Often  the  infinitive  to  be  is  inserted  between  the  object  and  its 
complement: 

We  found  Nevada  to  be  a  vast  expanse  of  desolation. 

I  consider  him  to  be  a  liar. 

He  showed  himself  to  be  a  coward. 

These  are  clearly  close  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  clause  with 
finite  verb: 

We  found  that  Nevada  was  a  vast  expanse  of  desolation. 

I  consider  that  he  is  a  liar. 

He  showed  that  he  was  a  coward. 
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Consequently  the  objective  complement  with  be  is  often  described 
as  an  infinitive  clause ;  for  example,  in  "I  consider  him  to  be  a 
liar,"  some  grammarians  would  say  that  the  object  of  consider  is 
the  clause  him  to  be  a  liar ,  in  which  him  is  subject  of  the  infinitive 
and  liar  complement  of  the  infinitive.  We  shall  return  to  this 
matter  in  Chapter  17. 

250.  Objective  Complement  with  As  and  For 

Frequently  the  objective  complement  is  introduced  by  as  or 
for: 

We  chose  Meibom  as  secretary. 

They  pictured  it  as  an  arduous  trip. 

I  took  him  for  an  impostor. 

He  cursed  me  for  a  coward. 

There  may  be  some  temptation  to  construe  these  as  and  for  con¬ 
structions  as  prepositional  phrases.  But  one  should  not  overlook 
their  similarity  to  the  construction  with  the  simple  objective 
complement.  Note  that  the  as  and  for  substitute,  in  a  way,  for  the 
infinitive  to  be:  we  may  say  either  "I  took  him  for  an  impostor" 
or  "I  took  him  to  be  an  impostor,”  but  ordinarily  not  both — "I 
took  him  to  be  for  an  impostor."  If  an  infinitive  is  used  with  as 
or  for  it  is  usually  the  infinitive  of  a  predicating  verb:  "We  chose 
Melborn  to  serve  as  secretary."  Here  the  objective  complement  is 
"to  serve  as  secretary,”  and  as  secretary  is  a  prepositional  phrase 
modifying  the  infinitive  to  serve. 

251 .  Adjectives  as  Objective  Complements 

Adjectives  may  serve  as  objective  complements,  just  as  they 
may  serve  as  subjective  complements.  Compare: 

I  thought  Felix  a  happy  man. 

I  thought  that  Felix  was  a  happy  man. 

Felix  was  a  happy  man. 
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I  thought  Felix  happy. 

I  thought  that  Felix  was  happy. 

Felix  was  happy. 

The  adjective  is  probably  more  popular  than  the  substantive  as 
objective  complement.  The  following  are  illustrative: 

I  found  him  reliable. 

I  believe  him  mad. 

They  painted  the  town  red. 

Strike  me  pink. 

Set  the  people  free. 

Do  you  call  that  just  ? 

With  to  be: 

I  supposed  him  to  be  honest. 

With  as  and  for: 

I  accepted  the  report  as  trustworthy. 

Don’t  take  too  much  for  certain. 

Participles  may  also  occur  as  objective  complements: 

We  found  him  peeling  grapes. 

Don’t  keep  me  waiting. 

Adjectival  prepositional  phrases  are  common  as  objective  com¬ 
plements: 

I  found  him  in  a  bad  mood. 

She  kept  him  on  pins  and  needles. 

252.  Word  Order  in  the  Objective  Complement 
Construction 

Generally  the  order  is  verb-object-objective  complement,  as  in 
all  the  examples  so  far  given.  But  in  a  few  locutions  the  objec¬ 
tive  complement  precedes  the  object: 

Some  car  owners  find  advisable  a  change  of  oil  every  thousand  miles. 
General  Wiltshire  called  a  coward  any  man  who  faltered  under  the 
heavy  motar  fire. 
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This  inverted  order  is  most  common  when,  as  in  the  examples 
given,  the  direct  object  is  long  and  complicated.  When  the  direct 
object  is  a  that  clause  or  an  infinitive  phrase  it  is  usual  to  find  ex¬ 
pletive  it  in  the  object  position,  with  the  real  object  following 
the  objective  complement: 

We  find  it  advisable  to  change  the  oil  every  thousand  miles. 

I  think  it  a  curious  circumstance  that  Melrose  left  the  garbage  can 
uncovered. 

(Cf.  Section  246.) 

253.  Retained  Object 

When  a  verb  that  may  take  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object  is 
put  into  the  passive  voice,  one  of  the  objects  becomes  subject 
and  the  other  is  retained  in  the  object  position ;  the  latter  is  called 
a  retained  object.  Most  commonly,  the  indirect  object  becomes 
subject  and  the  direct  object  is  retained: 

Active  :  Pipkin  gave  me  five  dollars. 

Passive  :  I  was  given  five  dollars. 

Active  :  He  told  his  mother  everything. 

Passive  :  His  mother  was  told  everything. 

Active  :  They  permitted  the  tomatoes  time  to  ripen. 

Passive  :  The  tomatoes  were  permitted  time  to  ripen. 

Sometimes  the  direct  object  becomes  subject,  and  the  indirect 
object  is  retained: 

Active  :  Pipkin  gave  me  five  dollars. 

Passive  :  Five  dollars  was  given  me. 

Active  :  Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

Passive:  Our  sins  are  forgiven  us. 

The  objective  complement  construction  behaves  in  a  similar 
way.  When  the  verb  is  put  into  the  passive,  the  object  becomes 
subject,  and  the  objective  complement  is  retained: 
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Active:  I  found  him  reliable. 

Passive:  He  was  found  reliable. 

Active  :  He  painted  the  house  pink. 

Passive  :  The  house  was  painted  pink. 

Active:  We  made  Meibom  secretary. 

Passive  :  Melborn  was  made  secretary. 

Active  :  They  named  the  baby  Gilroy. 

Passive  :  The  baby  was  named  Gilroy. 

Some  books  call  such  a  word  as  reliable  in  "He  was  found  re 
liable"  a  retained  objective  complement.  Some  describe  it  as  "a 
subjective  complement  after  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice.”  (See 
Section  113.) 
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254.  Meaning  of  Concord 

Concord  is  used  in  this  book  as  a  general  term  to  cover  all 
agreements  in  number,  person,  and  gender  between  various  parts 
of  speech.  Such  agreements  can  of  course  concern  only  those  parts 
of  speech  which  have  inflectional  endings  to  distinguish  number, 
person,  and  gender.  Since  English  has  now  lost  most  of  its  inflec¬ 
tions,  its  areas  of  agreement  are  relatively  few.  Nouns,  pronouns, 
demonstrative  adjectives,  and  finite  verbs  all  distinguish  one  or 
more  of  the  grammatical  categories  named,  but  in  very  limited 
ways.  For  example,  only  a  few  personal  pronouns  distinguish 
number;  verbs  make  no  distinction  between  first  and  second  per¬ 
son  in  the  present  tense,  and  no  distinction  at  all  in  the  past  tense. 

English  is  here  in  striking  contrast  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
even  Modern  German.  Latin,  for  example,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  the  three  persons  and  the  two  numbers  in  all  tenses; 
Modern  German  retains  many  number  and  gender  distinctions  in 
its  adjective  system  as  well  as  among  its  pronouns.  We  derive  both 
advantage  and  disadvantage  from  our  lack  of  inflections.  There 
is  advantage  in  the  fact  that  concord  is  now  seldom  vital  to  in¬ 
telligibility.  We  might  eliminate  all  person,  number,  and  gender 
inflections,  as  Pigeon  English  does,  and  still  be  quite  clear.  On 
the  other  hand,  observance  of  the  laws  of  concord  is  one  of  the 
qualities  that  distinguish  Choice  and  General  English  from  Vul- 
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gate,  and  consequently  it  is  of  much  importance  socially.  And 
the  very  paucity  of  the  inflections  together  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  often  vital  to  communication  makes  it  difficult  for  anyone 
to  learn  and  apply  the  rules  and  thus  pass  from  one  speech  level 
to  another. 

255.  Formal  and  Notional  Concord 

We  have  seen  that  language  displays  many  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  form  patterns  and  meaning.  These  discrepancies  are  espe¬ 
cially  notable  in  number  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  For  example, 
the  noun  news  is  plural  in  form,  having  the  regular  noun  plural 
in  -r,  but  it  is  singular  in  meaning;  the  noun  sheep  is  singular  in 
form  but  may  be  plural  in  meaning;  the  pronoun  everybody  is 
singular  in  form  but  plural  in  meaning.  When  a  subject  that  is 
plural  in  form  is  used  with  a  plural  verb,  we  may  say  that  the 
subject  and  verb  are  in  formal  concord ;  when  a  subject  that  is 
plural  in  meaning  is  used  with  a  plural  verb,  we  may  say  that 
they  are  in  notional  concord.  Usually  we  have  both  formal  and 
notional  concord  at  the  same  time:  "Birds  sing,"  "A  bird  sings.” 
But  sometimes  the  agreement  is  only  notional:  "The  news  is 
good."  And  sometimes  it  is  only  formal:  "Everybody  likes  Felix.” 
In  some  areas  there  is  constant  conflict  between  form  and  mean¬ 
ing.  The  conservative  tendency  is  to  preserve  formal  concord; 
the  radical  tendency  is  to  sacrifice  formal  concord  for  notional 
concord.  This  conflict  produces  vacillation  of  usage  in  certain 
constructions  and  accounts  for  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rules 
now  to  be  examined. 

256.  Agreement  in  Number  of  Subject  and  Verb 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in 
number.  For  the  simple  forms  of  all  verbs  except  be  the  rule  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense,  since  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  are  identical  in  other  persons  and  num- 
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bers.  The  verb  be ,  however,  distinguishes  number  in  the  first 
person  as  well  as  the  third,  and  in  the  past  tense  as  well  as  the 
present;  and  since  the  verb  be  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  form  the 
passive  voice  and  progressive  forms  of  all  other  verbs,  the  rule 
of  agreement  applies  to  these  as  well. 

In  most  clauses  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  number  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  hence  no  hesitation  about  the  number  of  the  verb.  But 
where  the  number  of  the  subject  is  doubtful  or  where  there  is  a 
conflict  between  form  and  meaning  there  is  vacillation  of  usage, 
sometimes  between  different  levels  of  speech  and  sometimes 
within  the  same  level. 

257.  Number  When  the  Subject  Is  Compound 

When  two  or  more  substantives  are  joined  by  the  conjunction 
and  or  by  the  correlative  conjunctions  both  .  .  .  and ,  the  verb  is 
ordinarily  plural: 

Edgar  and  Stanley  are  bitter  enemies. 

Both  lunch  and  dinner  were  rather  skimpy. 

But  when  two  parts  of  a  compound  subject  name  the  same  person 
or  thing,  the  verb  is  singular: 

My  friend  and  fellow  scoutmaster,  Jefferson  Brewster,  is  going  with 
me. 

When  the  two  parts  of  the  subject  name  parts  of  a  whole  or  two 
closely  related  things,  a  singular  verb  often  follows: 

Acheson  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  threat  and  fear  of  the  Soviet 
armies  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  spreading  communism. 
(Dorothy  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mercury) 

The  dynamism  and  "vive  la  force ”  of  unprincipled  men-of -action 
is  not  a  solution  to  the  crisis  but  one  of  its  causes.  (Peter  Viereck, 
Harper's) 

Frequently  a  singular  subject  modified  by  coordinate  adjectives 
will  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb: 
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.  .  .  Both  intellectual  and  political  freedom  are  ruthlessly  sup¬ 
pressed.  .  .  .  (Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  American  Scholar ) 

We  feel  such  a  sentence  as  an  ellipsis,  one  part  of  the  subject 
being  omitted:  "intellectual  [freedom]  and  political  freedom.” 

When  the  compound  subject  consists  of  two  phrases  or  clauses, 
usage  varies : 

Drinking  goat’s  milk  and  getting  plenty  of  exercise  were  responsible 
for  his  physique. 

That  he  got  into  such  a  pickle  and  that,  being  in,  he  was  able  to  get 
out  again  gives  me  a  new  slant  on  Paganhead. 

In  both  these  sentences,  the  number  of  the  verb  might  be  reversed. 
Most  writers  would  avoid  the  decision  by  altering  the  sentence. 

When  the  subject  is  compounded  of  not  only  .  .  .  hut  also ,  or 
not .  .  .  but ,  the  singular  is  likely,  though  usage  varies: 

Not  only  Richard  but  also  Robert  was  questioned  by  the  police. 

Not  Richard  but  Robert  is  the  one  I  meant. 

Most  writers  would  avoid  the  issue:  "The  police  questioned  not 
only  Richard  but  also  Robert.” 

When  the  subject  is  compounded  with  or,  nor,  either  ...  or,  or 
neither  .  .  .  nor ,  the  verb  is  ordinarily  singular,  the  sense  being 
that  the  verb  applies  to  only  one  subject  or  the  other: 

Either  the  egg  or  the  chicken  comes  first. 

Linda  or  her  mother  has  the  tickets. 

Neither  Linda  nor  her  mother  has  the  tickets. 

But  there  is  a  rather  strong  tendency  here  to  use  a  plural  verb, 
especially  when  the  singular  meaning  is  not  very  clear;  "neither 
is”  means  the  same  thing  as  "both  are  not,”  and  so  we  tend  to 
say  "neither  are.”  Choice  English  strives  to  keep  formal  concord, 
but  now  and  then  meaning  proves  too  strong: 

.  .  .  the  age  which  never  makes  up  the  audience  at  a  trial  in  the 
United  States,  except  when  a  Flynn  or  Mitchum  go  to  court.  (Mar¬ 
garet  K.  Webb,  Harper’s) 
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When  or  and  nor  connect  plural  substantives,  the  verb  is  of 
course  plural: 

Neither  eggs  nor  chickens  are  very  cheap. 

When  one  substantive  is  plural  and  the  other  singular,  the  verb 
theoretically  agrees  with  the  nearer  substantive: 

Either  Mrs.  Flick  or  her  daughters  have  received  the  money. 

Either  the  girls  or  their  mother  has  received  the  money. 

Actually,  few  self-respecting  authors  would  write  either  sentence, 
for  the  decision  is  easily  evaded:  "Either  Mrs.  Flick  received  the 
money  or  her  daughters  did." 

258.  Number  When  the  Subject  Is  Modified  by 
Together  With,  Etc. 

A  singular  subject  modified  by  a  prepositional  phrase  begin¬ 
ning  with  together  with,  along  with,  in  addition  to,  as  well  as, 
etc.,  is  followed,  in  Choice  English,  by  a  singular  verb: 

.  .  .  have  made  it  clear  that  science,  as  well  as  political  and  social 
theory,  is  a  battleground  in  the  cold  war  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  (Harold  H.  Plough,  American  Scholar ) 

.  .  .  And  surely  the  promoter  (along  with  the  movie  star,  the 
baseball  player,  the  crooner,  the  five  star  general,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  executive)  has  become  one  of  the  colossi  of  our  corroded 
culture.  (John  J.  Maloney,  American  Scholar ) 

Here  also  form  conflicts  with  meaning.  "John  as  well  as  James" 
means  nearly  the  same  thing  as  "John  and  James,"  hence  is  felt 
as  plural  and  frequently  given  a  plural  verb  in  casual  writing. 

259.  Number  of  the  Verb  When  Subject  and  Subjective 
Complement  Are  of  Different  Numbers 

It  is  explained  in  Section  22 6  that  when  two  substantives  are 
joined  by  a  linking  verb  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  which  is 
subject  and  which  is  subjective  complement,  since  word  order  is 
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not  always  decisive.  Thus  in  "A  wise  old  bird  was  he,”  we  feel 
he  to  be  the  subject,  even  though  it  follows  the  verb.  So  far  as 
number  is  concerned,  we  usually  make  the  verb  agree  with  the 
substantive  that  comes  first,  whether  it  is  the  logical  subject  or 
not: 

Grapes  are  my  favorite  fruit. 

My  favorite  fruit  is  grapes. 

However,  sometimes  logic  is  stronger  than  word  order,  and  we 
say,  or  want  to  say,  "My  favorite  fruit  are  grapes,”  feeling  that 
the  more  specific  word  is  the  subject.  Sometimes  logic  is  nearly 
irresistible:  "A  wonderful  asset  were  my  two  good  arms.”  Was 
would  sound  unnatural  here. 

Fortunately,  subject  and  subjective  complement  usually  agree 
in  number,  so  that  we  do  not  have  often  to  make  the  decision. 

260.  Number  After  It  and  There 

Introductory  it  and  there  (Secs.  230-234),  though  they  are  not 
usually  construed  as  subject,  do  often  affect  the  number  of  the 
verb.  It,  whether  pronoun  or  expletive,  is  always  followed  by  a 
singular  verb: 

It  is  Aunt  Flo  and  her  friend  Roberta. 

It’s  the  Ramsey  twins. 

It  was  mackerel  and  soggy  potatoes  again  for  supper. 

It  is  hard  to  talk  and  watch  television  at  the  same  time. 

In  Choice  English,  when  there  introduces  the  clause,  the  verb 
usually  agrees  with  the  following  subject: 

There  is  one  banana  left. 

There  are  two  bananas  left. 

But  we  feel  a  strong  tendency  to  construe  there  as  the  subject  and 
consequently  to  use  a  singular  verb,  whatever  the  number  of  the 
following  substantive.  Vulgate  English  regularly  uses  the  singu¬ 
lar:  "There’s  two  bananas  left.”  This  is  not  uncommon  in  Gen- 
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eral  English.  Though  Choice  English  resists  the  tendency  before 
a  simple  plural  noun,  it  frequently  employs  a  singular  when  the 
following  subject  is  compound: 

And  for  those  who  do  not,  there  is  bridge  and  parlor  games  and 
company  of  their  own  kind  with  the  best  of  all  hostesses.  .  .  . 
(Ann  Leighton,  Atlantic ) 

There  is  also  a  camera  department  and  a  framing  shop.  .  .  .  ("Mr. 
Harper,”  Harper’s ) 

Rent  is  nineteen  dollars  a  month  during  the  wintertime,  when  there’s 
heat  and  hot  water.  .  .  .  (Ernest  O.  Hauser,  Saturday  Evening 
Post ) 

It  happens  when  there  is  a  high  wind  and  heavy  seas.  (Thomas  R. 
Henry,  Saturday  Evening  Post ) 

261 .  Number  of  Verbs  After  Certain  Quantitative 
Words 

Many  indefinite  pronouns  are  singular  in  form  though  often 
plural  in  meaning.  The  list,  called  “singular  indicators”  in  Sec¬ 
tion  81,  includes  anyone,  anything,  anybody,  someone,  something, 
somebody,  none,  nothing,  nobody,  everyone,  everything,  every¬ 
body,  each,  one,  either,  neither,  another.  In  Choice  Written  Eng¬ 
lish  all  of  these  except  none  are  regularly  construed  as  singular 
and  are  followed  by  singular  verbs: 

Each  has  something  to  be  said  for  it. 

Everyone  dreams  of  a  year  in  Paris. 

Nobody  else  has  time  for  such  things. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  come  is  welcome. 

Neither  of  us  was  willing  to  give  in. 

Each,  either,  neither,  and  another  also  govern  singular  verbs 
when  used  adjectivally: 

Each  recruit  is  given  a  physical  examination. 

Neither  plan  was  practical. 

However,  there  is  often  a  strong  notional  plurality  to  such 
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words.  Everyone,  for  example,  apparently  means  "a  great  many 
people.”  Consequently,  the  plural  verb  is  sometimes  heard  after 
everyone  in  Vulgate  and  in  General  English:  "Everyone  who  had 
been  in  the  neighborhood  were  questioned.”  But  Choice  English 
resists  the  tendency  strongly;  the  few  exceptions  that  are  to  be 
found  probably  result  from  carelessness. 

The  word  none  is  construed  sometimes  as  singular  and  some¬ 
times  as  plural,  depending  on  the  meaning: 

I  looked  for  some  jam,  but  there  was  none  left. 

I  looked  for  the  boys,  but  there  were  none  left. 

None  of  it  was  edible. 

None  of  them  were  going. 

V 

The  word  number  is  usually  singular  when  used  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  article,  plural  when  used  with  the  indefinite  article: 

The  number  of  casualties  was  high. 

A  number  of  the  casualties  were  children. 

After  such  pronouns  as  all,  most,  half,  quarter,  more  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  verb  is  determined  by  the  substantive  the  pronoun 
refers  to: 

All  of  the  jam  has  been  eaten. 

All  of  the  boys  have  been  beaten. 

Part  of  the  blame  is  mine. 

Part  of  the  prunes  have  been  picked. 

The  jar  of  jam  was  full.  Half  has  now  been  eaten. 

There  were  ten  men  in  the  club.  Half  are  now  dead. 

262.  Number  of  Verb  After  Collective  Nouns 

Such  collective  nouns  as  family,  jury,  team,  choir,  collection, 
party  commonly  take  singular  verbs: 

The  Pipkin  family  is  an  odd  lot. 

The  jury  is  out  for  lunch. 
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The  team  was  full  of  beans. 

The  enemy  was  advancing  in  full  view  of  our  troops. 

But  occasionally,  when  the  plural  meaning  is  dominant,  we  use  a 
plural  verb: 

In  twos  and  threes  the  enemy  were  creeping  up  the  hill. 

The  family  were  gathered  around  the  table. 

263.  Number  of  Verb  When  the  Subject  Is  a  Number 
or  a  Mathematical  Formula 

When  the  subject  is  a  number  denoting  a  fixed  quantity  of 
something,  the  verb  is  most  often  in  the  singular: 

A  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  rather  high  rent. 

Three  minutes  was  set  as  the  length  of  each  talk. 

A  hundred  and  ninety- five  was  his  best  fighting  weight. 

But  usage  varies.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  plurality  is  dominant, 
and  a  plural  verb  is  used: 

The  first  fifty  years  are  the  hardest. 

Those  three  minutes  were  the  worst  I  ever  spent. 

When  the  subject  is  a  proposition  in  arithmetic,  the  singular 
is  rather  more  common,  though  the  plural  is  sometimes  used: 

Two  and  two  is  four. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 

Two  times  three  is  six. 

Five  from  ten  is  five. 

Ten  divided  by  five  gives  two. 

264.  Number  of  Verb  After  Nouns  Plural  in  Form  but 
Singular  in  Meaning 

Some  nouns  with  the  regular  -s  plural  have  been  so  long  used 
to  name  single  things  or  ideas  that  they  have  come  to  take  singu¬ 
lar  verbs.  Thus  news ,  which  was  regularly  construed  as  a  plural 
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in  Shakespeare’s  time  (“These  news  are  ominous”),  is  now  al¬ 
ways  a  singular:  “This  news  is  ominous.”  Similarly, 

The  United  States  has  never  lost  a  war. 

Molasses  tends  to  make  things  sticky. 

However,  it  is  more  common  for  form  to  prevail.  Many  nouns 
which  are  plural  in  form  but  name  singular  objects  or  materials 
are  regularly  followed  by  plural  verbs.  Such  nouns  are  trousers , 
scissors ,  tweezers,  pincers,  oats,  proceeds,  suds : 

His  trousers  are  soiled. 

The  scissors  are  lost. 

The  oats  have  been  harvested. 

In  a  third  group  of  words  usage  vacillates,  with  now  form  and 
now  meaning  prevalent.  Such  words  are  measles,  means,  where¬ 
abouts,  headquarters.  The  number  of  the  subjective  complement 
is  sometimes  decisive. 

Measles  are  contagious. 

Measles  is  a  contagious  disease. 

Communists  use  any  means  that  serves  their  ends. 

These  means  were  contemptible. 

His  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

His  whereabouts  are  unknown.  . 

Wiltshire’s  headquarters  have  been  moved. 

Wiltshire’s  headquarters  is  a  barn  behind  the  village. 

Words  ending  in  ics — athletics,  physics,  statistics,  economics, 
tactics,  etc. — are  usually  singular  when  they  denote  a  science,  a 
study,  an  activity  thought  of  as  a  unit: 

Athletics  is  ruining  American  colleges. 

Physics  makes  much  use  of  mathematics. 

So  does  statistics. 

But  some  of  these  words  can  be  used  in  senses  in  which  the  sin- 
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gular  idea  is  not  dominant,  and  then  form  usually  prevails  and 
the  plural  verb  follows: 

At  the  University  of  Whimplesey,  athletics  are  pursued  vigorously 
and  in  many  forms. 

Statistics  often  lie. 

The  politics  involved  were  on  a  rather  low  plane. 

265.  Number  When  the  Subject  Is  a  Title 

When  the  subject  is  the  title  of  a  book,  article,  chapter,  or 
newspaper,  a  singular  verb  is  used,  even  though  the  title  be  plural 
in  form: 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath  remains  Steinbeck’s  most  important  novel. 

The  Newlyweds  was  first  played  in  1931. 

The  New  York  Times  prints  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 

266.  Agreement  in  Person  of  Subject  and  Verb 

This  is  a  minor  problem  in  Modern  English  because  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  inflections.  In  all  verbs  except  be,  only  the  third  person 
singular  has  a  distinct  form,  and  we  often  feel  the  employment 
of  this  form  to  be  a  question  of  number  rather  than  of  person.  At 
least,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Vulgate  "He  don’t" 
is  a  substitution  of  a  first  and  second  person  form  in  the  third 
person  or  a  substitution  of  the  plural  form  in  the  singular. 
Actually,  it  is  a  substitution  of  both.  The  weight  of  the  don’t 
form  in  the  other  persons  and  numbers  (7  don’t,  we  don’t,  you 
don’t,  they  don’t )  pushes  it  into  the  category  which  alone  pre¬ 
serves  a  different  form.  In  other  verbs  the  process  is  reversed. 
Among  many  Vulgate  speakers  the  -s  ending  of  the  third  person 
singular  has  been  extended  throughout  the  other  persons  and 
numbers,  so  that  we  hear  "I  says,"  "Says  you,”  "We  tries,"  "They 
goes.”  Choice  and  General  English,  of  course,  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  using  -s  in  the  third  person  singular  and  the  simple  form 
in  all  other  persons  and  numbers. 
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The  verb  be  alone  preserves  a  pure  distinction  of  person  in  the 
singular  number:  1  am,  you  are,  he  is.  This  variety  of  forms  some¬ 
times  provides  difficulties  when  the  subject  is  compounded  of 
words  of  different  person  connected  by  the  alternative  conjunc¬ 
tions  or  and  nor.  For  example,  should  we  say  ’'Either  you  or  I  am 
to  blame”  or  "Either  you  or  I  are  to  blame”  or,  possibly,  "Either 
you  or  I  is  to  blame”  ? 

The  grammarian’s  rule  is  that  the  verb  should  agree  in  person 
with  the  nearer  subject: 

Either  you  or  I  am  to  blame. 

Either  you  or  he  is  to  blame. 

Neither  you  nor  I  nor  he  is  going  to  leave  this  room. 

Neither  you  nor  he  nor  I  am  going  to  leave  this  room. 

Neither  he  nor  you  are  going  to  leave  this  room. 

Actually,  any  form  of  the  verb  sounds  awkward  in  such  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  we  sensibly  resort  to  some  evasion  of  the  issue:  "One 
of  us  is  to  blame,”  "None  of  us  are  going  to  leave  this  room.” 
The  tendency  to  use  a  plural  after  neither  .  .  .  nor  (Sec.  257) 
sometimes  makes  us  feel  most  comfortable  with  are,  whatever  the 
preceding  subject:  "Neither  you  nor  I  are  to  blame.” 

When  a  subject  is  followed  by  an  appositive  of  different  per¬ 
son,  we  normally  disregard  the  appositive  and  make  the  verb 
agree  with  the  subject: 

I,  a  lifelong  foe  of  Communism,  am  now  accused  of  subversion ! 

You,  my  friend,  are  going  to  get  a  surprise. 

267.  Agreement  in  Number  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent 

The  rule  is  that  a  pronoun  should  agree  in  number  with  its 
antecedent.  In  Modern  English  the  rule  applies  mainly  to  the 
first  and  third  person  personal  pronouns,  1/we,  he-she-it / they , 
for  the  second  person  you  is  identical  in  both  numbers.  The 
demonstratives — this /these,  that /those — also  retain  a  number 
distinction;  and  the  relatives  distinguish  number  when  they  func- 
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tion  as  subjects,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  followed  by  singular  or 
plural  verbs. 

The  discrepancies  in  agreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent 
are  the  same  as  those  discussed  under  agreement  of  subject  and 
verb.  But  deviations  from  the  rule  are  rather  more  common  in  the 
use  of  pronouns,  because  the  pronoun  often  stands  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  its  antecedent;  the  force  of  form  is  conse¬ 
quently  lost,  and  meaning  tends  to  prevail. 

268.  Number  When  the  Antecedent  Is  Compound 

A  pronoun  referring  to  a  compound  antecedent  joined  by  and 
or  by  both  .  .  .  and  is  normally  plural : 

Both  Edgar  and  Stanley  were  on  their  guard. 

Sheila  and  Edith  said  they  had  been  pursued  by  a  gorilla. 

But  when  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  statement  name  the 
same  person,  the  pronoun  is  singular: 

My  friend  and  fellow  scoutmaster  told  me  how  he  handled  recal¬ 
citrant  Scouts. 

When  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  antecedent  name  parts  of 
a  whole  or  two  closely  related  things,  a  singular  pronoun  is  some¬ 
times  used: 

Famine  and  disease  overwhelmed  the  land,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it. 

In  such  a  sentence  the  it  might  be  thought  of  as  standing  for  the 
preceding  clause  as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  the  subjects  of  the 
clause. 

When  the  antecedent  is  compounded  with  not .  .  .  but ,  the  pro¬ 
noun  agrees  with  the  affirmative  antecedent: 

Not  Roger  but  his  brothers  offered  their  services. 

Not  only  the  girls  but  also  their  mother  had  on  her  best  clothes. 
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However,  we  feel  such  sentences  to  be  awkward  and  confusing, 
and  we  try  to  avoid  them. 

When  the  antecedent  is  compounded  with  either  ...  or  or  with 
neither  .  .  .  nor ,  the  grammarian’s  rule  is  that  the  pronoun  must 
be  singular  if  the  parts  of  the  antecedent  are  singular: 

I’m  sure  that  either  the  coroner  or  the  sheriff  has  his  office  in  that 
building. 

If  the  two  parts  are  of  different  numbers,  theoretically  the  pro¬ 
noun  agrees  with  the  nearer  antecedent,  but  we  try  to  avoid  such 
constructions. 

269.  Number  of  the  Pronoun  When  the  Antecedent 
Is  an  Indefinite  Pronoun  or  Adjective 

When  the  pronoun  stands  for  a  singular  indefinite  pronoun  or 
adjective — everybody,  anyone,  each,  every,  etc. — Choice  English 
prefers  the  singular: 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Everybody  should  make  sure  that  he  has  plenty  of  money  with  him. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  could  have  his  picture  taken. 

The  conflict  between  form  and  meaning  is  very  strong  in  some 
sentences  employing  such  words: 

As  the  Captain  became  acquainted  with  Dog  Company,  he  realized 
that  every  man  had  had  battle  experience  and  that  he  was  a  soldier 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Consequently,  speech  and  casual  writing  often  use  plural  pro¬ 
nouns  in  such  sentences  ("that  they  were  soldiers”).  Choice 
English  would  probably  reconstruct  the  sentence. 

The  word  none  takes  a  singular  or  plural  pronoun,  depending 
on  the  meaning  or  the  whim  of  the  speaker: 

None  of  them  had  their  lesson  prepared. 

None  of  them  had  his  face  washed. 

None  of  the  ground  has  clay  in  it. 
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270.  Number  of  Pronoun  When  the  Antecedent 
Is  a  Collective  Noun 

A  pronoun  referring  to  a  collective  noun  is  usually  singular, 
as  is  a  verb  following  such  a  noun: 

The  family  always  worked  out  its  problems  by  itself. 

The  jury  announced  that  it  could  not  reach  a  verdict. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  uppermost,  and  a 
plural  pronoun  is  used: 

The  family  tried  their  best  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

When  the  verb  in  such  a  sentence  is  one  that  distinguishes  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural,  we  have  triple  harmony,  between  subject,  verb, 
and  antecedent.  Consistency  is  the  rule  here.  If  the  verb  is  singu¬ 
lar,  the  pronoun  will  be  singular;  if  the  verb  is  plural,  the  pro¬ 
noun  will  be  plural: 

The  team  was  told  it  was  in  for  a  rough  game. 

The  team  were  told  to  hand  in  their  suits. 

But  occasionally  the  writer  changes  number  in  mid-sentence: 

The  Administration  opposes  this,  arguing  that  it  interferes  with 
their  commitments  to  the  British  and  French.  (Dorothy  Thompson, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mercury') 

271 .  Notional  Agreement  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent 

When  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  is  singular  in  form  but  is 
used  to  denote  a  whole  class,  the  pronoun  is  usually  singular: 

An  owl  likes  to  do  its  flying  at  night. 

But  exceptions  abound,  even  in  Choice  English: 

A  simple  dinosaur  bone  may  weigh  200  to  300  pounds,  and  a  stone 
block  full  of  them ,  a  ton  or  more.  (John  Kobler,  Saturday  Evening 
Post) 
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A  sincere  Communist — and  of  the  burning  sincerity  of  most  of  them 
there  can  be  no  question — believes  .  .  .  (Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
American  Scholar ) 

272.  Number  of  Relative  Pronouns 

The  pronouns  who,  which,  and  that  do  not  have  forms  which 
distinguish  number,  but  when  they  function  as  subject,  their 
number  is  indicated  by  the  following  verb.  Normally  a  relative 
pronoun  agrees  in  number  with  its  antecedent.  Hence,  a  relative 
with  a  singular  antecedent  will  be  followed  by  a  singular  verb, 
a  relative  with  a  plural  antecedent  will  be  followed  by  a  plural 
verb: 

a  man  who  lives  in  Muskegon 
people  who  live  in  Muskegon 

There  is  no  difficulty  except  when  the  pronoun  is  preceded  by 
two  substantives  of  different  number  and  we  are  in  doubt  about 
which  is  the  antecedent.  This  difficulty  is  felt  especially  when 
the  antecedent  is  a  plural  substantive  in  a  prepositional  phrase 
modifying  the  pronoun  one: 

He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  roads  that  lead  to  Rome. 

Here  the  antecedent  is  the  object  of  the  preposition,  as  we  can 
see  by  transposing  the  sentence: 

Of  the  men  who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is,  he  is  one. 

Of  the  many  roads  that  lead  to  Rome,  it  is  one. 

But  sometimes  the  word  one  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  and  the  relative  is  made  to  agree  with  it:  "He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  the  country  what  it  is." 

273.  Agreement  in  Person  Between  Pronoun  and 
Antecedent 

When  the  relative  pronoun  who  or  that  refers  to  a  first  or  sec- 
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ond  person  antecedent,  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  about  what 
form  of  the  verb  to  use.  The  rule  is  that  the  relative  agrees  in 
person  with  its  antecedent  and  is  followed  by  an  appropriate  form 
of  the  verb: 

I,  who  am  most  to  blame  .  .  . 

You,  who  are  most  to  blame  .  .  . 

He,  who  is  most  to  blame  .  .  . 

We  hesitate  most  in  the  first  person,  for  "who  am”  sounds  un¬ 
natural;  but  "I,  who  is”  is  clearly  impossible.  Many  writers  sim¬ 
ply  avoid  the  construction. 

274.  This  and  These ,  That  and  Those 

As  pronouns,  this  and  that  are  used  when  the  antecedent  is 
singular,  these  and  those  when  the  antecedent  is  plural.  There 
are  no  problems  of  usage  except  in  occasional  constructions  in 
which  the  writer  or  speaker  loses  sight  of  the  word  to  which 
the  pronoun  refers  and  inadvertently  uses  the  wrong  number. 

As  adjectives,  this  and  that  are  used  to  modify  singular  nouns; 
these  and  those  are  used  with  plural  nouns: 

this  boy,  that  boy 
these  boys,  those  boys 

Ordinarily,  concord  is  automatic  in  our  use  of  these  words.  But 
when  the  adjectives  stand  before  kind  or  sort  modified  by  a  prep¬ 
ositional  phrase,  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  make  the 
adjective  agree  with  the  noun  in  the  prepositional  phrase: 

these  kind  of  tomatoes 
those  sort  of  people 

Here  the  speaker  feels  that  tomatoes  and  people  are  the  important 
nouns  and  should  govern  the  number  of  the  adjective.  Only 
Choice  English  has  been  able  to  resist  this  tendency. 
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275.  Concord  of  Gender  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent 

The  rule  is  that  the  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender  as  well  as  in  person  and  number.  Gender  is  distinguished 
in  Modern  English  only  by  the  third  person  singular  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun:  masculine,  he\  feminine,  she\  neuter,  it.  Hence 
the  rule  applies  only  here.  Since  nouns  ordinarily  do  not  have 
formal  signs  of  gender,  we  have  notional  concord  only,  and  there 
is  no  error-producing  struggle  between  form  and  meaning. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  lack  of  a  pronoun  form 
that  can  express  common  gender — that  is,  both  masculine  and 
feminine.  Such  a  word  as  person,  for  example,  is  notionally  of 
common  gender,  since  it  may  mean  "male  human  being”  or 
"female  human  being.”  Often  we  cannot  accurately  refer  to 
person  without  using  two  pronouns:  "Every  person  present  felt 
his  or  her  hair  stand  on  end.”  In  practice,  we  usually  sacrifice 
accuracy  for  simplicity  and  use  the  masculine  pronoun  alone  to 
refer  to  such  nouns:  "Every  person  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end” 
(even  though  some  of  the  persons  were  ladies) .  Of  course,  when 
it  is  clear  that  the  word  stands  for  beings  of  feminine  sex  only, 
the  feminine  pronoun  is  used:  "Every  person  in  the  convent  had 
devoted  herself  to  God.” 

The  same  expedient  is  used  when  the  reference  is  to  an  in¬ 
definite  pronoun: 

Everybody  in  Harvard  University  [man’s  school]  knows  his  English 
grammar. 

Everybody  in  Stanford  University  [coeducational  school]  knows  his 
English  grammar. 

Everybody  in  Smith  College  [woman’s  school]  knows  her  English 
grammar. 
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276.  Definition  of  the  Sentence 

There  are  only  two  definitions  widely  used  in  grammar  books: 

1.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought. 

2.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 
cate.  (To  this  it  is  necessarily  added  that  the  group  of  words 
must  not  be  subordinated  in  any  way  so  as  to  form  a  dependent 
clause.) 


Neither  of  these  definitions  is  without  pitfalls  to  trap  the  teacher 
even  of  very  elementary  English  classes. 

The  first  of  these,  the  notional  definition,  is  the  one  used  by 
the  majority  of  grammar  books  for  all  levels.  It  is  defended  also 
by  Jespersen,  perhaps  the  foremost  of  modern  grammarians. 
Jespersen  states  it  in  this  expanded  form: 

A  sentence  is  a  (relatively)  complete  and  independent  human 
utterance — the  completeness  and  independence  being  shown  by  its 
standing  alone  or  its  capability  of  standing  alone,  i.e.,  of  being 
uttered  by  itself.1 


This  definition  is  framed  to  include  as  sentences  such  utterances 
as  "What  a  beautiful  morning!”  "Good  old  Murphy!”  "Non¬ 
sense!”  "On  your  toes,  men.”  "Heads  up!”  "No  more  of  that!” 
"Anything  in  the  mail?”  Jespersen  points  out,  as  many  others 
have  done,  that  these  expressions  are  quite  as  complete  and  self- 

1  Philosophy  of  Grammar ,  p.  307. 
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supporting  as  sentences  with  subject  and  predicate:  "This  is  a 
beautiful  morning."  "Murphy  is  a  good  old  person."  "That  is 
nonsense."  He  explains  further  that,  since  many  of  our  sentences 
do  have  subjects  and  predicates,  we  have  come  to  feel  these  ele¬ 
ments  as  suitable  -accouterments  of  sentences  and  to  add  them 
where  they  did  not  exist  before,  as  when  we  say  "It  is  afternoon" 
instead  of  simply  "Is  afternoon."  But  "Although  this  uniformiz- 
ing  tendency  has  not  been  carried  through  with  perfect  consist¬ 
ency,  it  has  nevertheless  been  made  the  basis  of  the  grammarian’s 
assumption  that  every  sentence,  or  every  normal  sentence,  must 
contain  a  subject  and  a  finite  verb;  but  as  soon  as  we  see  that  it 
is  merely  a  tendency,  and  not  a  law  of  language,  it  becomes 
urgent  to  give  a  definition  of  'sentence’  which  does  not  require 
the  presence  of  those  two  constituents.’’2 

All  this  may  be  fully  granted;  yet  problems  remain.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  no  good  to  define  a  sentence  as  an  expression 
of  a  complete  thought,  or  as  "a  (relatively)  complete  and  inde¬ 
pendent  human  utterance,"  unless  we  can  say  what  we  mean  by 
completeness,  or  by  relative  completeness,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  do.  In  one  sense,  very  few  groups  of  words  punctuated  as 
sentences  are  complete,  or  capable  of  standing  alone.  Consider  the 
sentence  "This  is  what  he  means."  None  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  punctuate  this  as  a  sentence,  with  an  initial  capital  letter  and 
a  period  at  the  end.  But  in  what  sense  is  it  complete?  We  must  at 
least  know  the  reference  of  this  and  of  he  if  we  are  to  deduce  a 
meaning,  and  consequently  the  sentence  is  not  complete  at  all, 
but  wholly  dependent  on  antecedents  outside  the  sentence.  Simi¬ 
larly  incomplete  are  such  undoubted  sentences  as  "I  can  and 
will.”  "Nevertheless,  it  ended  badly."  "And  so  it  goes."  "But 
who  shall  say?"  "They  did  no  such  thing."  All  of  these  would 
have  meaning  only  in  connected  discourse;  like  most  sentences 
that  we  utter,  they  are  dependent  on  what  has  been  said  before. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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Jespersen  apparently  attempts  to  evade  the  problem  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  parenthetic  ' 'relatively."  But  this  solves  nothing.  Any 
group  of  words  is  relatively  complete  if  there  is  some  other 
group  of  words  that  is  less  complete. 

The  "complete  thought"  definition  shows  further  weakness 
when  we  think  of  it  in  terms  of  teaching.  For  it  is  a  wholly  sub¬ 
jective  definition.  A  group  of  words  is  a  sentence  if  it  is  com¬ 
plete;  but  since  there  are  no  formal  signs  of  completeness,  we 
cannot  explain  what  completeness  is  to  someone  who  does  not 
already  know.  We  are  reduced  to  explaining  in  a  circle:  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  complete  statement;  a  complete  statement  is  one  that 
can  stand  alone;  it  can  stand  alone  if  it  is  complete;  hence  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  is  a  statement  that  is  complete. 

Thus  the  "complete  thought"  definition  is  of  small  use  in  the 
process  of  teaching,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  the  non-teach¬ 
ing  grammarian.  It  permits  us  to  identify  sentences  only  by  ex¬ 
ercising  our  "sentence  sense."  But  a  student  who  has  sentence 
sense  does  not  have  to  be  taught  to  identify  sentences,  and  a 
student  lacking  sentence  sense  cannot  be  given  it  by  assiduous 
repetition  of  phrases  like  "complete  thought"  and  "capability 
of  standing  alone." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subject-predicate  definition  is  mani¬ 
festly  inadequate  in  that  it  does  not  account  for  such  utterances 
as  "What  a  beautiful  morning!"  "Good  old  Murphy!"  "On  your 
toes!" — which  we  feel  to  be  independent  units  quite  as  much  as 
"This  is  a  beautiful  morning!"  "Murphy  is  a  good  old  person!" 
"You  be  on  your  toes!"  Such  verbless  and  subjectless  sentences 
account  for  a  large  part  of  our  conversation  and  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  writing  than  is  sometimes  recognized.  Even 
serious  and  formal  Choice  Written  English  punctuates  as  sen¬ 
tences  many  groups  of  words  lacking  in  subject  and  verb. 

Grammarians  have  sometimes  tried  to  extend  the  subject- 
predicate  definition  by  assuming  ellipsis  in  sentences  in  which 
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the  subject  or  predicate  or  both  are  lacking.  But  we  can  safely 
assume  ellipsis  only  when  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  has  been 
omitted.  It  is  not  conspicuously  unreasonable  to  say  that  in  an 
imperative  sentence  like  "Shut  the  door"  there  is  an  ellipsis  of 
the  subject  you.  But  what  is  the  ellipsis  in  "Heads  up"  ?  There  are 
several  possibilities: 

[You  put  your]  heads  up. 

[You  keep  your]  heads  up. 

[You  should  have  your]  heads  up. 

[You  may  be  injured  if  you  do  not  have  your]  heads  up. 

[We  must  keep  our]  heads  up. 

No  one  can  say  precisely  what  subject  and  what  verb  are  omitted, 
because  the  expression  is  not  associated  with  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  and  verb. 

In  the  face  of  the  inadequacies  of  both  definitions  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  student  must  make  the  best  compromise  he  can  in  terms 
of  the  purposes  of  his  study.  For  the  teacher  of  English  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  recognize  two  kinds  of  sentences,  which  will  be  called 
here  verb  sentences  and  verbless  sentences.  The  latter  can  be  de¬ 
fined  only  notionally;  but  the  former  can  be  defined,  in  part  at 
least,  formally,  and  consequently  can  sometimes  be  made  clear  to 
students  who  have  no  "sentence  sense."  Many  teachers  find  it 
expedient  to  drill  students  for  a  long  period  in  the  writing  of 
verb  sentences  before  permitting  them  to  experiment  with  verb¬ 
less  sentences.8 

3  Something  must  be  said  of  attempts  by  linguistic  scientists  to  define  the  sen¬ 
tence.  The  student  will  find  definitions  and  discussions  in  Bloomfield,  Language , 
pp.  170-177,  Edward  Sapir,  Language,  pp.  36-37,  Bloch  and  Trager,  Outline  of 
Linguistic  Analysis ,  pp.  71,  75,  Henry  M.  Hoenigswald,  Proceedings  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Linguists,  1948,  p.  160.  (See  also  the  definition  in  the 
American  College  Dictionary,  a  definition  which  is  based  on  Bloomfield.)  Chapter  2 
of  Charles  C.  Fries’  Structure  of  English  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
and  its  background.  Bloomfield  defined  the  sentence  as  "an  independent  linguistic 
form,  not  included  by  virtue  of  any  grammatical  construction  in  any  larger  lin¬ 
guistic  form.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition,  though  logically  satisfactory, 
fails  to  state  the  criteria  by  which  sentences  in  any  given  language  may  be  recog- 
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277.  Verb  Sentences 

If  we  look  at  the  groups  of  words  which  are  punctuated  as 
sentences  in  Modern  English  writing — that  is,  which  begin  with 
a  capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period — we  find  that  we  can  easily 
divide  them  into  two  unequal  groups :  those  which  contain  at  least 
one  finite  verb  (verb  sentences)  ;  and  those  which  do  not  contain 
such  a  verb  (verbless  sentences) .  If  we  examine  verb  sentences 
further,  we  apprehend  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  finite  verb  is 
not  in  itself  enough  to  produce  a  sentence;  there  are  also  these 
qualifications:  (1)  usually  the  verb  needs  a  subject;  (2)  many 
verbs  require  complements  of  various  kinds;  (3)  the  verb  must 
not  be  subordinate  to  some  other  construction.  Let  us  now  ex¬ 
amine  these  requirements  in  detail. 

(1)  The  most  common  verb  sentence  with  omitted  subject 
is  the  imperative  construction: 

Be  kind  to  your  mother. 

Turn  right  and  go  two  miles  farther. 

Stick  ’em  up. 

In  written  English  practically  all  verb  sentences  with  omitted 
subjects  are  of  this  type.  In  conversation,  however,  it  is  common 
to  omit  subjects  of  verb  sentences,  more  common  to  some 
speakers  than  to  others: 

Seems  cruel,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Had  a  pretty  bad  night  last  night. 


nized  as  such.  Since  Bloomfield  wrote,  linguists  have  sought  such  criteria  for 
English  sentences  in  intonation  patterns,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  right  approach.  But  the  problem  has  turned  out  to  be  much  more  complicated 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  no  early  solution  may  be  expected.  Professor  Fries, 
finding  it  impossible  to  use  intonation  as  a  criterion  in  segmenting  the  utterances 
in  his  collection  of  telephone  conversations,  tried  to  divide  them  into  sentences  by 
"seeking  recurrent  partials.”  But  this  method,  as  he  outlines  it  ( Structure  of 
English,  pp.  37  ff.),  is  open  to  grave  objections,  both  practical  and  theoretical.  At 
the  present  time  many  linguists  show  a  disposition  to  abandon  sentence  as  a 
scientific  term. 
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(2)  Many  intransitive  verbs  can  express  verb  sentences  when 
accompanied  only  by  a  subject,  or,  in  the  imperative,  when  not 
accompanied  by  anything:  "Monkeys  imitate."  "Sheila  sings." 
"The  boiler  exploded."  "Stop."  "Hurry."  But  transitive  verbs 
and  copulas  require  a  complement: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley. 

The  Chair  recognized  Senator  Peeveyfield. 

Barnwell  seems  ill. 

Without  such  complements  these  would  be  felt  not  as  sentences 
but  as  parts  of  sentences: 

Edgar  struck 

The  Chair  recognized 

Barnwell  seems 

Some  intransitive  verbs  are  felt  as  incomplete  unless  they  are 
modified  in  some  way.  We  do  not  often  say  "He  lay,"  but  rather 
"He  lay  quietly,"  "He  lay  on  the  sofa." 

(3)  If  the  verb  and  its  subject  are  subordinated  to  some  other 
construction  they  do  not  constitute  a  sentence.  The  subordination 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  subordinating  word — a  relative  pro¬ 
noun,  a  relative  adverb,  or  a  subordinating  conjunction.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  "I  may  go”  is  a  sentence;  but  "that  I  may  go"  is  only  a 
portion  of  a  sentence,  since  the  that  indicates  subordination  to 
something  else.  Similarly,  "I  answered  promptly"  is  a  sentence 
but  "Which  I  answered  promptly"  is  not.  Since  identical  forms 
function  sometimes  as  relatives  and  sometimes  as  interrogatives, 
the  difference  between  a  sentence  and  a  fragment  of  a  sentence 
may  lie  only  in  intonation  or,  in  the  written  language,  in  punctua¬ 
tion: 

.  .  .  who  gave  me  the  money  .  .  .  (part  of  a  sentence) 

Who  gave  me  the  money?  (sentence) 

Sometimes  the  subordination  of  a  subject  and  verb  is  indicated 
by  word  order  alone,  the  subordinating  word  being  omitted.  For 
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example,  "He  knew  Wesley,”  taken  alone,  is  a  sentence.  But  in 
"He  denied  he  knew  Wesley”  it  is  only  a  noun  clause  serving  as 
object  of  a  verb. 

278.  Verbless  Sentences 

The  verbless  sentence  is  thought  to  be  an  older  type  than  the 
verb  sentence,4  though  in  recent  millenniums  the  latter  has  made 
a  vigorous  growth  and  is  now  felt  as  normal.  However,  we  still 
make  abundant  use  of  the  verbless  sentence,  especially  in  com 
versation  but  also  in  writing. 

The  verbless  sentence  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  words 
which,  despite  the  absence  of  an  unsubordinated  finite  verb,  is 
felt  to  constitute  a  completed  utterance.  This  is  a  notional  defini¬ 
tion,  the  only  kind  possible  for  a  construction  which  exhibits  no 
peculiarity  of  form  or  syntax.  But  since  it  is  a  notional  definition, 
it  can  be  apprehended  only  by  those  who  have  "sentence  sense,” 
those  whose  perception  of  completeness  and  incompleteness  is 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  general  body  of  speakers  and  writers. 
Many  learners  cannot  distinguish  (at  least,  when  they  write) 
between  verbless  sentences  and  groups  of  words  which  are  mere 
fragments  or  scraps  of  sentences;  furthermore,  no  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  laid  down,  since  a  group  of  words  which  constitutes 
a  verbless  sentence  in  one  context  may  be  a  fragment  in  another. 
For  example,  the  words  "while  we  were  waiting”  constitute  a 
completed  utterance  as  answer  to  such  a  question  as  "When  did 
you  see  him?”  But  they  constitute  a  fragment,  disconnected  from 
the  central  thought,  when  the  student  writes: 

We  discussed  that  and  several  other  matters.  While  we  were  waiting 

For  these  reasons  many  elementary-school  teachers  ban  verbless 
sentences  and  fragments  alike,  and  confine  the  student’s  efforts 
to  the  writing  of  verb  sentences. 

4  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  sentences  see  Bryant  and  Aiken,  Psychology 
of  English,  Chapter  4. 
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Verbless  sentences  occur  in  such  abundant  variety  that  no 
classification  can  be  given,  but  a  few  types  may  be  noted. 

Most  interjections  may  be  used  as  verbless  sentences.  Thus 
Ouch  (the  equivalent  of  "I  am  hurt”  or  "That  hurt  me”) ,  Phooey 
(the  equivalent  of  "I  don’t  believe  you”),  and  similarly  Well, 
For  heaven’ s  sake,  Nonsense,  Tsk-tsk,  Okay.  Some  of  these  have 
many  possible  meanings.  For  example,  Well  may  mean  "That’s 
surprising,”  "You’re  a  bit  insolent,”  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?”  "What  do  you  want?”  etc.,  depending  on  context  and 
intonation.  The  words  yes  and  no  and  their  equivalents  often 
occur  alone  as  verbless  sentences. 

The  first  part  of  a  verb  sentence  may  occur  alone  as  a  verbless 
sentence,  the  speaker  either  realizing  that  the  rest  will  be  under¬ 
stood  even  if  not  uttered,  or  perhaps  hesitating  to  put  his  whole 
thought  into  words: 

If  only  I  had  taken  Mother’s  advice. 

The  insults  I  had  to  put  up  with ! 

The  nerve  of  some  people ! 

Because  I  wanted  to.  (in  answer  to  such  a  question  as  "Why  did  you 

do  that?”) 

Sometimes  the  end  of  a  verb  sentence  appears  alone  as  a  verb¬ 
less  sentence: 

Good  morning,  (for  "I  bid  you  good  morning.”) 

A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  (for  "This  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.”) 

Whatever  you  say.  (for  "I’ll  do  whatever  you  say.”) 

Had  enough?  (for  "Have  you  had  enough?”) 

Although  verbless  sentences  are  most  common  in  spoken  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  are  not  exactly  rare  in  Choice  Written  English.  For 
example,  a  single  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  (September,  1950) 
discloses  these  among  others: 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  none.  (Walter  Robb) 

Not  anywhere  near  good  enough  to  meet  the  situation.  (Myron 

Stearns) 
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Probably  so.  (Robert  H.  Jackson) 

Music  to  an  author’s  ears,  no  doubt,  and  remembered  this  quarter 
century.  ("Personal  and  Otherwise”) 

Conversational  awareness.  (Bernard  DeVoto) 

But  not  the  same.  (Loren  C.  Eisely) 

279.  Classification  of  Sentences  According  to  Meaning 
and  Word  Order 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  sentences  can  express  four  basic 
kinds  of  meaning:  (1)  facts  (declarative  sentences);  (2)  com¬ 
mands  (imperative  sentences)  ;  (3)  questions  (interrogative  sen¬ 
tences);  (4)  exclamations  (exclamatory  sentences).  There  is 
less  agreement,  however,  on  whether  we  should  apply  these  labels 
according  to  the  intent  behind  the  sentence  or  according  to  the 
word  order.  For  example,  the  sentence  "You  will  apologize  im¬ 
mediately  to  Mr.  Willigan”  would  normally  be  felt  as  a  command, 
though  it  has  the  form  of  a  declarative  sentence.  In  the  sections 
that  follow,  the  classification  is  chiefly  formal,  though  some  of 
the  conflicts  of  form  and  meaning  are  noted. 

280.  Declarative  Sentences 

The  declarative  sentence  is  used  chiefly  to  make  an  assertion; 
usually  it  states  a  fact,  but  sometimes  a  probability,  a  possibility, 
or  even  an  impossibility.  Most  of  the  sentences  that  we  use  are 
declarative  sentences.  Examples: 

The  cow  rambled  through  the  cornfield. 

We  may  never  see  Lansing  again. 

We’re  all  in  the  same  boat  now. 

The  earth  is  square. 

The  normal  word  order  of  the  declarative  sentence  is  subject- 
verb  or  subject-verb-complement.  This  order  is  usually  changed, 
however,  when  an  adverbial  modifier  introduces  the  sentence: 
"Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy.”  Occasionally,  the  object  is  placed 
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before  subject  and  verb:  "Lansing,  we  may  never  see  again.” 
The  declarative  form  is  often  used  in  commands: 

You  will  kindly  do  what  you  are  told.  (The  imperative  form  would 
be  "Kindly  do  what  you  are  told.") 

You  must  report  immediately  to  General  Wiltshire. 

It  is  also  used  in  questions: 

She  told  you  I  could  play  the  piano  ? 

He’s  waiting  in  the  church  ? 

281.  Imperative  Sentences 

An  imperative  sentence  expresses  a  command  or  a  request: 

Get  out  of  here. 

Suit  yourself. 

Have  another  marshmallow. 

Be  ready  at  dawn. 

These  sentences  illustrate  the  typical  imperative  form:  the  im¬ 
perative  mood  of  the  verb,  with  the  subject  omitted.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  subject  is  expressed: 

You  get  out  of  here. 

Y ou  be  ready  at  dawn. 

There  is  usually  no  formal  difference  between  an  imperative  sen¬ 
tence  with  expressed  subject  and  a  declarative  sentence.  Thus 
"You  drive"  out  of  context  may  be  either  a  request  that  you  do 
the  driving  (imperative)  or  a  remark  that  you  know  how  to  drive 
(declarative).  But  sentences  using  the  verb  be  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  form  of  the  verb: 

You  be  the  driver,  (imperative) 

You  are  the  driver,  (declarative) 

282.  Interrogative  Sentences 

The  interrogative  sentence  usually  asks  a  question: 
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Have  you  seen  Charlie  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  Wesley  is  returning  tomorrow? 

Did  the  doctor  say  it  will  be  twins  ? 

Is  the  train  on  time  ? 

When  no  interrogative  word  is  used,  the  typical  word  order  is 
auxiliary  verb-subject-principal  verb,  as  in  the  first  three  sentences 
above.  When  the  verb  be  is  used,  the  order  is  verb-subject.  This 
latter  order,  once  popular  in  English,  occurs  now  only  with  the 
verb  be  and  sometimes  with  have :  "Have  you  a  match?"  Even 
have  commonly  takes  the  auxiliary  verb:  "Do  you  have  a  match  ?” 

Interrogative  sentences  are  also  introduced  by  interrogative 
pronouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs: 

Who  was  the  last  to  see  Barnwell  alive  ? 

What  bus  is  this  ? 

Where  is  it  going  ? 

When  an  interrogative  adverb  is  used,  as  in  the  last  example, 
the  positions  of  subject  and  verb  are  the  same  as  those  in  questions 
without  the  interrogative  word.  When  interrogative  pronouns 
or  adjectives  are  used  as  subjects  or  modifiers  of  subjects,  the 
order  is  subject-verb-complement,  as  in  declarative  sentences; 
but  when  they  are  used  as  complements  or  modifiers  of  comple¬ 
ments,  the  order  is  complement-auxiliary  verb-subject-principal 
verb: 

What  did  you  see  ? 

What  picture  did  you  see  ? 

The  interrogative  form  is  sometimes  used  for  exclamations: 

Did  he  run ! 

Do  I  like  jelly  beans ! 

283.  Exclamatory  Sentences 

An  exclamatory  sentence  expresses  feeling  or  emotion.  Ex- 
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clamatory  sentences  are  often  introduced  by  what  or  howy  as  a 
modifier  of  the  complement: 

What  a  smart  dresser  Clinton  is ! 

What  an  impression  he  made! 

How  cold  it  is ! 

The  order  is  thus  complement-subject-verb .  Note  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  interrogative  sentence  with  be: 

How  cold  it  is ! 

How  cold  is  it  ? 

Frequently  we  express  feeling  or  emotion  with  the  declarative 
form: 

He  is  a  madman. 

He  is  a  madman ! 

The  difference  between  these  sentences  can  be  indicated  in  writing 
only  by  punctuation,  in  speech  only  by  intonation.  In  analysis 
we  call  the  second  sentence  a  declarative  sentence  if  the  basis  of 
our  classification  is  form,  an  exclamatory  sentence  if  the  basis  is 
meaning. 

284.  Classification  of  Verbless  Sentences 

If  verbless  sentences  are  to  be  fitted  into  the  four  categories 
just  described,  the  basis  of  classification  must  be  meaning,  since 
here  the  typical  word  order  patterns  do  not  exist.  Verbless  sen¬ 
tences  can  usually  be  recognized  as  declarative,  imperative,  in¬ 
terrogative,  or  exclamatory  only  by  context  and  tone  of  voice 
or  punctuation.  But  the  following  might  well  occur  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  for  which  they  are  listed: 

Declarative:  Good  morning. 

A  very  pleasant  day. 

Your  last  chance. 
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Imperative:  Heads  up. 

On  your  way. 

Once  around  the  field  and  into  the  showers,  men. 
Interrogative  :  Any  chance  of  a  ride  home  ? 

Match  ? 

How  about  a  game  of  chess  ? 

Exclamatory:  What  a  silly  movie ! 

How  beautiful  with  shoes ! 

Poor  old  Murphy ! 

285.  Sentences  and  Clauses 

The  clause  is  usually  defined  as  a  group  of  related  words  con¬ 
taining  a  subject  and  a  verb.  The  following  are  all  clauses: 

The  party  was  over. 

After  the  party  was  over  .  .  . 

When  the  party  was  over  .  .  . 

That  the  party  was  over  .  .  . 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  grammarians  about  whether 
to  extend  the  term  to  include  the  so-called  verbal  (verbid)  clause 
— a  group  of  words  containing  a  verbal — for  example,  party  to 
be  over  in  "I  expected  the  party  to  be  over.”  Although  most  mod¬ 
em  linguists  would  call  this  an  infinitive  clause,  it  seems  more 
convenient  to  restrict  the  term  clause  to  constructions  like  those 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Consequently,  we  shall 
define  the  clause  as  "a  group  of  related  words  containing  a  finite 
verb.”  The  verb  normally  has  a  subject,  but  this  is  sometimes 
omitted,  principally  in  the  imperative  construction.  The  question 
of  the  terminology  of  verbal  constructions  is  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  Chapter  17. 

Thus  defined,  clauses  fall  into  two  subgroups:  main  clauses 
and  subordinate  clauses.  In  some  books  these  are  called  independ¬ 
ent  and  dependent  clauses  respectively.  Subordinate  clauses  may 
function  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs;  hence  they  are  called 
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noun  clauses,  adjective  clauses,  or  adverb  clauses.  These  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  the  next  three  chapters. 

A  main  clause  is  a  clause  that  is  not  subordinated  to  some 
other  construction.  Consequently,  a  main  clause  may  constitute 
a  sentence  and  often  does.  For  example,  in  "Edgar  struck  Stanley” 
we  have  one  main  clause  and  one  sentence,  the  two  being  identi¬ 
cal.  Indeed,  some  books  discard  the  term  main  clause  as  super¬ 
fluous,  and  use  the  term  sentence  alone.  But  in  such  a  compound 
construction  as  "Edgar  struck  Stanley,  and  Stanley  fell  dead,”  we 
have  two  main  clauses  but  only  one  sentence;  hence  both  terms 
are  useful. 

The  modifiers  of  a  clause  or  of  any  word  in  a  clause  are  to  be 
construed  as  part  of  the  clause.  In  the  sentence  "Edgar  struck 
Stanley,  who  promptly  fell  dead”  the  subordinate  clause  who 
promptly  fell  dead  modifies  Stanley,  consequently,  it  is  part  of 
the  main  clause.  We  have  two  clauses  here,  but  it  is  inaccurate  to 
say  that  they  are  a  main  clause,  Edgar  struck  Stanley,  and  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause,  who  promptly  fell  dead.  Rather  we  should  say 
that  the  main  clause  is  Edgar  struck  Stanley,  who  promptly  fell 
dead  and  that  the  subordinate  clause  is  who  promptly  fell  dead. 

286.  Classification  of  Sentences  According  to 
Clause  Structure 

Sentences  may  be  classified  according  to  the  number  and  kind 
of  clauses  they  contain.  Usually  four  types  are  named:  simple 
sentences,  compound  sentences,  complex  sentences,  and  com¬ 
pound-complex  sentences. 

287.  Simple  Sentences 

A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  containing  one  main  clause 
and  no  subordinate  clause: 

Brempkin  punched  the  referee  in  the  nose. 

Sparks  fly  upward. 
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The  buzzard  circled  gracefully  over  the  corpse. 

And  then  there  were  none. 

When  a  sentence  contains  two  or  more  verbs  joined  by  a  coordi¬ 
nating  conjunction,  we  still  describe  it  as  a  simple  sentence: 

The  pig  got  up  and  slowly  walked  away. 

Melrose  raced  the  motor,  shot  out  of  the  driveway,  and  hurtled  down 
the  street. 

It  is  a  simple  sentence  also  if  there  are  two  coordinate  subjects: 

Edgar  and  Stanley  kissed  and  made  up. 

Here  the  verbs  share  the  subjects,  and  the  subjects  share  the  verbs. 
Only  when  each  verb  has  its  separate  subject  do  we  have  more 
than  one  clause  and  hence  a  compound  or  complex  sentence. 

288.  Compound  Sentences 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  main  clauses: 

Sven  opened  the  closet  door,  and  a  skeleton  fell  out. 

The  pig  got  up,  but  it  was  unable  to  walk  away. 

Hand  me  the  hammer,  and  then  help  me  hold  the  board. 

Tom  threw  down  the  hay,  Dick  milked  the  cows,  and  Harry  cleaned 
out  the  barn. 

Two  main  clauses  in  compound  sentences  are  most  often  con¬ 
nected  by  coordinating  conjunctions,  as  above,  but  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  possibilities: 

Conjunctive  Adverb: 

We  kept  the  bell  ringing  for  several  minutes;  however,  there  was 
no  answer. 

Coordinating  Conjunction  Plus  Conjunctive  Adverb: 

The  party  broke  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  consequently  we  had 
to  hurry  to  catch  the  train. 

No  Connective  at  All,  a  Semicolon  Standing  Between  the  Two 
Clauses: 

I  turned  on  the  cold  water;  it  was  most  refreshing. 
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In  the  last  example  it  is  punctuation  alone  that  indicates  that  we 
have  one  compound  sentence  rather  than  two  simple  sentences. 

The  writer  has  much  latitude  in  the  punctuation  and  connection 
of  compound  sentences  and  can  be  guided  only  by  his  feeling 
about  the  relation  between  the  two  clauses.  Similarly,  the  choice 
between  a  compound  sentence  and  two  simple  sentences  is  usually 
governed  purely  by  the  demands  of  rhetoric  and  style.  All  of  the 
following  are  correct — that  is,  in  accord  with  the  normal  prac¬ 
tices  of  Choice  Written  English: 

Edgar  struck  Stanley,  and  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley ;  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley.  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley ;  consequently  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley,  and  consequently  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley.  Consequently  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Edgar  struck  Stanley.  And  Stanley  fell  dead. 

Usually  when  no  coordinating  conjunction  is  used,  Choice  Writ¬ 
ten  English  has  at  least  a  semicolon  standing  between  the  two 
clauses.  But  when  the  clauses  are  short  and  closely  related,  a 
comma  is  sometimes  thought  to  suffice:  '’Some  girls  pruned  roses, 
others  hoed  weeds.” 

289.  Complex  Sentences 

A  complex  sentence  is  a  sentence  containing  at  least  one  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause: 

Paganhead  handed  the  letter  to  Wesley,  who  chuckled  as  he  read  it. 

When  the  man  fell  asleep,  the  pig  got  up  and  slowly  walked  away. 

The  girl  Melborn  loves  can’t  be  bothered  with  him. 

Take  two  marshmallows  if  you  like. 

I  knew  that  Barnwell  was  ill. 

Those  grammarians  who  speak  of  verbal  clauses  would  logi¬ 
cally  describe  "I  knew  Barnwell  to  be  ill”  as  a  complex  sentence, 
construing  Barnwell  to  be  ill  as  an  infinitive  clause.  But  accord- 
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ing  to  the  terminology  used  in  this  book,  "I  knew  Barnwell  to  be 
ill”  is  a  simple  sentence,  the  verb  knew  taking  an  infinitive  phrase 
as  its  object. 

290.  Compound-Complex  Sentences 

A  sentence  containing  two  or  more  main  clauses  and  at  least 
one  subordinate  clause  is  called  a  compound-complex  sentence: 

While  Tom  threw  down  the  hay,  Dick  milked  the  cows,  and  Harry 
cleaned  out  the  barn. 

The  girl  Melborn  loved  couldn’t  be  bothered  with  him ;  he  therefore 
contemplated  suicide. 

I  knew  that  Barnwell  was  ill,  but  I  didn't  know  that  he  suffered  from 
scurvy. 
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291 .  Definition 

An  adjective  clause  is  a  clause  used  to  modify  a  substantive. 
The  function  of  the  clause  may  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
simple  adjective  construction: 

a  fat  man 
a  man  who  is  fat 

a  wealthy  man 
a  man  who  has  money 

a  burned-out  bearing 
a  bearing  which  had  burned  out 

an  unloved  person 
a  person  whom  no  one  loved 

an  uninhabited  house 
a  house  where  no  one  lives 
a  house  in  which  no  one  lives 

The  adjective  clause  regularly  follows  the  substantive  it  modi¬ 
fies. 

292.  Development  of  Adjective  Clauses 

Adjective  clauses,  like  all  subordinate  clauses  in  English,  are  of 
relatively  recent  growth.  This  growth  has  been  largely  a  matter 
of  developing  various  connecting  words — pronouns,  adverbs, 
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conjunctions — which  specify  the  relationship  of  the  subordinate 
clause  to  some  other  part  of  the  sentence. 

The  oldest  type  of  adjective  clause,  however,  is  probably  that 
in  which  there  is  no  connecting  word  at  all:  "The  picture  I 
showed  you  is  a  Caravaggio.”  Grammar  books  often  say  that 
such  a  construction  results  from  an  ellipsis  of  that  or  which ;  but 
it  is  now  thought  that  the  that  or  which  is  a  more  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  that  the  1  showed  you  clause  was  a  main  clause  inserted 
parenthetically:  "The  picture  (I  showed  it  to  you)  is  a  Cara¬ 
vaggio.”  Since  the  inserted  clause  served  to  identify  the  sub- 
stantive,  in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  felt  as  an  adjective; 
eventually  the  personal  pronoun  (//,  in  our  example)  dropped 
out,  and  the  construction  became  an  adjective  clause. 

In  present-day  English  many  adjective  clauses  are  connected 
by  a  relative  to  the  substantive  modified.  The  most  common 
pronouns  are  who ,  which ,  and  that.  The  forms  and  usages  of 
these  are  described  in  Sections  64-69.  We  may  note  here  some¬ 
thing  of  their  development. 

The  relative  that  developed  first.  That  was  first  felt  as  a  de¬ 
monstrative  pronoun ;  the  f ollowing  series  will  suggest  something 
of  its  growth  into  a  relative: 

The  picture  (I  showed  you  it)  is  a  Caravaggio. 

The  picture  (I  showed  you  that  one)  is  a  Caravaggio. 

The  picture  (that  one  I  showed  you)  is  a  Caravaggio. 

The  picture  (that  I  showed  you)  is  a  Caravaggio. 

The  picture  that  I  showed  you  is  a  Caravaggio. 

The  full  history  of  who  and  which  is  too  complicated  to  be 
narrated  here.  They  come,  in  part  at  least,  from  indefinite  rela¬ 
tives,  which  come  from  interrogative  pronouns.  A  series  will 
suggest  the  development: 

Who  stole  the  horse  ? 

Who  [i.e.,  whoever]  stole  the  horse  shall  hang. 
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The  man  (who  [i.e.,  whoever]  stole  the  horse)  shall  hang. 

The  man  who  stole  the  horse  shall  hang. 

293.  Other  Words  Used  to  Introduce  Adjective  Clauses 

In  addition  to  who,  which,  and  that  we  have  the  less  common 
relative  pronouns  as  and  but: 

There  was  no  man  in  the  outfit  but  wished  he  was  home  in  bed. 

I  gave  Sidney  such  money  as  I  had  with  me. 

In  older  English  what  was  often  used  to  introduce  adjective 
clauses,  and  this  usage  is  sometimes  heard  now  in  Vulgate:  "I 
gave  him  the  money  what  I  had  on  me.”  In  Choice  and  General 
English,  however,  what  is  almost  always  an  indefinite  relative 
introducing  a  noun  clause:  "I  gave  him  what  I  had  on  me.”  Some 
grammarians,  pointing  out  that  what  is  the  equivalent  of  "that 
which,”  would  call  what  1  had  on  me  in  the  last  example  an  ad¬ 
jective  clause  modifying  an  implied  antecedent.  But  this  is  a 
needless  creation  of  difficulty ;  it  is  simpler  to  call  it  a  noun  clause, 
direct  object  of  gave . 

The  words  whose  and  which  are  used  as  relative  adjectives  to 
link  adjective  clauses  to  preceding  substantives,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  examples: 

We  shot  the  horse  whose  leg  was  broken.  (  Whose  refers  to  the  ante¬ 
cedent  horse ;  in  its  own  clause  whose  modifies  leg.) 

The  next  day  we  drove  as  far  as  Lansing,  in  which  city  we  intended 

a  lengthy  stay.  ( Which  refers  to  Lansing  and  modifies  city.) 

Such  words  as  where ,  when ,  why  are  used  as  relative  adverbs 
to  introduce  adjective  clauses.  A  relative  adverb,  like  a  relative 
pronoun  or  adjective,  refers  to  a  preceding  substantive;  but  in 
its  own  clause  it  modifies  the  verb: 

This  is  the  spot  where  Pipkin  was  last  seen. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  wouldn’t  swallow  such  an  insult. 
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294.  Adjective  Clauses  Without  Connecting  Word 

As  explained  in  Section  292,  adjective  clauses  may  occur 
without  any  connecting  word.  Ordinarily  the  omission  occurs 
when  some  substantive  other  than  a  relative  serves  as  subject  of 
the  adjective  clause — that  is,  when  the  relative,  if  it  were  added, 
would  be  direct  object  or  object  of  a  preposition: 

Melborn  is  a  man  everybody  likes,  (cf.  ‘'man  whom  everybody 
likes”) 

But  he  is  also  a  man  no  one  likes  to  lend  money  to.  (cf.  "to  whom 
no  one  likes  to  lend  money”) 

But  there  are  also  constructions  in  which  the  omitted  relative 
would  be  the  subject  of  the  verb;  we  have  then  a  subordinate 
clause  without  a  subject.  We  find,  for  example,  such  construc¬ 
tions  as  the  following,  fairly  common  in  Vulgate  and  General 
English,  if  not  in  Choice: 

There  isn’t  one  of  them  knows  where  his  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  (cf.  "one  of  them  who  knows  where  his  next  meal  is  coming 
from”) 

There  was  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  (cf.  "nothing  that  could 
be  done  about  it”) 

When  the  adjective  clause  contains  expletive  there ,  absence  of 
the  relative  subject  is  common  on  all  levels  of  usage: 

He’s  had  every  opportunity  there  is.  (cf.  "opportunity  that  there 

IS  ) 

She  possesses  all  the  virtues  there  are.  (cf.  "all  the  virtues  that  there 
are”) 

Since  we  cannot  very  well  construe  there  as  subject  (Sec.  234), 
we  must  say  that  we  have  here  a  subjectless  adjective  clause. 

295.  Similarity  Between  Adjective  Clauses  and 
Appositive  Noun  Clauses 

Compare  the  following: 
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The  idea  that  came  to  me  seemed  brilliant. 

The  idea  that  Mulroy  is  a  thief  is  ridiculous. 

Some  grammarians  would  say  that  both  italicized  clauses  are 
adjective  clauses,  modifying  the  substantive  idea.  But  others 
would  disagree,  saying  that  the  clause  in  the  first  sentence,  that 
came  to  me ,  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  idea ,  but  that  the 
clause  in  the  second,  that  Mulroy  is  a  thief,  is  a  noun  clause  in 
apposition  to  idea.  The  matter  is  of  small  importance,  except  that 
students  do  find  themselves  confused  on  this  point  and  it  is 
better  for  the  class  to  agree  on  one  analysis  or  the  other.  We 
should  note,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  con¬ 
structions:  the  word  that  is  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence 
but  a  subordinating  conjunction  in  the  second.  In  the  first  sen¬ 
tence,  that  not  only  links  the  clauses  but  also  functions  as  subject 
of  the  subordinate  clause.  In  the  second  sentence,  that  has  no 
function  in  the  subordinate  clause;  it  serves  merely  to  link  the 
two  clauses.  If  we  adopt  the  position  that  adjective  clauses  are 
introduced  only  by  relative  words,  then  we  must  perforce  say 
that  the  second  sentence  contains  a  noun  clause.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  appositive  substantive  generally  has  a  modifying  func¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  calling  that  Mulroy  is 
a  thief  an  adjective  clause,  relative  or  not. 

If  the  student  wishes  to  distinguish  these  constructions,  there 
is  an  easy  test:  if  which  can  be  substituted  for  that ,  that  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun ;  if  which  cannot  be  substituted,  that  is  a  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunction. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  such  simple  test  in  certain  construc¬ 
tions  involving  when,  where,  why : 

The  place  where  we  stopped  for  the  night  had  bedbugs. 

The  reason  why  he  failed  is  obvious. 

But  there  is  a  test  of  sorts.  Why  he  failed  can  stand  by  itself  as 
subject  of  the  main  verb:  "Why  he  failed  is  obvious."  Hence  we 
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might  consider  why  he  jailed  a  noun  clause,  in  apposition  to 
reason.  But  we  cannot  very  well  say  "Where  we  stopped  for  the 
night  had  bedbugs";  so  we  should  construe  where  we  stopped  for 
the  night  as  an  adjective  clause  modifying  place. 

Consistency  is  pleasant.  If  we  find  a  noun  clause  in  "the  reason 
that  he  failed,”  we  had  better  find  one  also  in  "the  reason  why 
he  failed."  But  some  teachers  prefer  to  call  them  all  adjective 
clauses. 

296.  Restrictive  and  Nonrestrictive  Adjective  Clauses 

An  adjective  clause  is  either  restrictive  (identifying  the  sub¬ 
stantive  as  one  of  several  possibilities)  or  nonrestrictive  (describ¬ 
ing  the  subject  but  not  identifying  it) . 

Restrictive:  We  explored  a  cave  which  Saint  Aravacus  is  said  to  have 
lived  in. 

You’re  speaking  of  the  woman  I  love. 

He  owns  a  dog  that  walks  on  its  hind  legs. 

This  is  the  young  man  whom  1  spoke  to  you  about. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  the  adjective  clause  is  used  to  identify 
the  preceding  substantive;  the  clauses  are  needed  to  tell  which 
cave,  woman,  dog,  man  the  sentence  is  about. 

Nonrestrictive:  We  explored  Thressle  Cave,  which  Saint  Aravacus  is 

said  to  have  lived  in. 

He  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  whom  he  obviously 
adored. 

Caravaggio,  who  painted  "The  Madonna  of  the 
Rosaries,”  was  scorned  by  his  contemporaries. 

In  these  sentences  the  adjective  clause  is  not  needed  to  identify 
the  substantive;  it  serves  merely  to  describe  the  substantive.  In 
written  English,  nonrestrictive  clauses  are  regularly  set  off  with 
commas;  restrictive  clauses  are  not  set  off. 

In  some  constructions  the  adjective  clause  may  be  intended 
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either  as  restrictive  or  as  nonrestrictive.  We  can  tell  the  difference 
only  by  the  context,  or,  in  the  written  language,  by  punctuation: 

My  sister  who  lives  in  Lansing  is  coming  to  visit  me.  (Restrictive. 
Who  lives  in  Lansing  tells  which  of  my  sisters  I  am  talking 
about. ) 

My  sister,  who  lives  in  Lansing,  is  coming  to  visit  me.  (Nonrestric¬ 
tive.  There  is  no  doubt  about  which  sister  I  mean,  and  the  clause 
merely  gives  added  information  about  her.) 

A  substantive  to  be  followed  by  a  restrictive  clause  is  frequently 
preceded  by  the  definite  article:  "the  woman  I  love,”  "the  man 
she  married,”  "the  picture  which  he  showed  me.”  In  these  con¬ 
structions  the  serves  as  a  demonstrative,  pointing  forward  to  the 
following  clause.  Often  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  is  the 
difference  between  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive: 

Julian  Beltz,  who  lives  in  Battle  Creek,  is  a  mortician,  (nonrestric¬ 
tive) 

The  Julian  Beltz  who  lives  in  Battle  Creek  is  a  mortician,  (restric¬ 
tive) 

Restrictive  adjective  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  who ,  which , 
or  that,  or  may  occur  without  the  connective.  Nonrestrictive 
clauses,  in  Modern  English,  are  not  introduced  by  that,  nor  do 
they  occur  without  the  connective.  Observe  the  difference  in  the 
following: 

The  girl  I  saw  was  Sheila. 

The  girl,  I  saw,  was  Sheila. 

In  the  first  sentence,  I  saw  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  girl. 
In  the  second  sentence,  it  is  a  parenthetic  expression  that  may  be 
construed  as  the  main  clause,  since  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to 
"I  saw  that  the  girl  was  Sheila.” 

297.  Adjective  Clauses  with  No  Substantive  to  Modify 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  adjective  clauses  modifying  a  sub- 
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stantive  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  preceding  main  clause: 

Marcia  nodded  several  times  and  smiled,  which  rather  surprised  me. 

That  is,  her  nodding  and  her  smiling  rather  surprised  me.  Some 
grammarians  object  to  this  construction  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  loose  and  ambiguous.  But  the  usage  is  fairly  common,  even 
in  Choice  English  (cf.  Sec.  66) .  It  is  doubtful  that  such  sentences 
are  much  improved  by  the  insertion  of  a  noun  for  the  clause  to 
modify:  "Marcia  nodded  and  smiled,  a  fact  which  rather  sur¬ 
prised  me." 


298.  Definition 

An  adverb  clause  is  a  clause  that  modifies  a  verb,  a  verbal,  an 
adjective,  an  adverb,  or  another  clause.  Its  functions  thus  cor¬ 
respond  closely  to  those  of  the  simple  adverb,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  pairs: 

Modifying  a  Verb: 

Don’t  come  early. 

Don’t  come  before  we  are  ready  for  you. 

Modifying  a  Verbal: 

Flying  low ,  Sven  waved  to  his  girl  friend. 

Flying  until  he  was  out  of  gas ,  Sven  crashed. 

Modifying  an  Adjective: 

His  reply  was  too  quick. 

His  reply  was  quicker  than  it  should  have  been. 

Modifying  an  Adverb: 

Winter  came  very  early. 

Winter  came  earlier  than  it  ever  did  before. 

Modifying  a  Main  Clause  : 

Luckily,  Felix  had  some  money  with  him. 

As  it  turned  out,  Felix  had  some  money  with  him. 

It  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  whether  an 
adverb  clause  is  modifying  the  main  clause  or  the  verb  in  the  main 
clause.  For  instance,  in  construing  "Sam  will  go  if  we  pay  his 
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way”  most  grammarians  would  say  that  the  adverb  clause  modi¬ 
fies  the  verb  will  go,  stating  the  condition  under  which  the  going 
will  take  place.  But  it  might  be  argued  that  the  condition  does 
not  apply  to  going  merely,  but  to  Sam’s  going,  hence  that  if  we 
pay  his  way  modifies  the  whole  clause.  The  verb  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  clause  that  it  really  doesn’t  matter  much  which 
we  say. 

299.  Position  of  Adverb  Clauses 

Most  commonly  adverb  clauses  appear  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  main  clauses: 

Come  at  nine,  if  you  like. 

If  you  like,  come  at  nine. 

He  perked  up  when  1  mentioned  dinner. 

When  l  mentioned  dinner,  he  perked  up. 

He  mopped  up  the  blood  as  soon  as  he  was  finished. 

As  soon  as  he  was  finished,  he  mopped  up  the  blood. 

This  positional  characteristic  provides  a  rough  test  for  adverb 
clauses:  if  the  clause  begins  the  sentence,  or  can  be  shifted  so  as 
to  begin  the  sentence,  it  is  probably  an  adverb  clause.  But  of 
course  we  must  except  noun  clauses  used  as  subjects:  "That  he 
was  ugly  proved  no  handicap.”  The  test  does  not  work  on  adverb 
clauses  modifying  adjectives  or  verbals:  "I  am  sure  that  you  ivill 
be  sorry,”  "He  was  arrested  for  driving  when  he  was  drunk” 

300.  Connectives  Used  with  Adverb  Clauses 

Adverb  clauses  are  introduced  by  subordinating  conjunctions: 
because,  if,  when,  that,  as,  provided  that,  where,  before,  until, 
etc.  Fuller  lists  are  given  in  Sections  302  ff.  Some  of  these  forms 
are  used  only  as  subordinating  conjunctions:  because,  if,  until, 
and  others;  some  occur  as  different  parts  of  speech:  when,  that, 
as,  and  others. 
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Some  books  attempt  a  distinction  between  what  they  call  pure 
subordinating  conjunctions  (if,  unless,  because)  and  what  they 
call  indefinite  relative  adverbs  (when,  where,  after).  The  distinc¬ 
tion  suggested  is  that  the  subordinating  conjunction  merely  intro¬ 
duces  the  clause,  whereas  the  relative  adverb  introduces  the  clause 
and  also  functions  as  an  adverb  in  its  own  clause.  But  in  border¬ 
line  cases,  at  least,  the  distinction  is  very  minute,  perhaps  even 
imaginary.  This  book  advises  grouping  together  all  connectives 
that  introduce  adverb  clauses  and  calling  them  subordinating 
conjunctions. 

301 .  Classification  of  Adverb  Clauses 

Adverb  clauses  are  usually  classified  notionally,  as  clauses  of 
time,  space,  manner,  purpose,  result,  etc.  This  classification  pre¬ 
sents  familiar  difficulties.  It  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
classes,  since  some  meanings  overlap;  thus  a  clause  may  indicate 
both  degree  and  comparison,  manner  and  result,  time  and  circum¬ 
stance.  Further,  the  number  of  categories  cannot  be  definitely 
established;  we  must  beware  of  statements  that  there  are  just 
eight,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  kinds  of  adverb  clauses,  because  the 
number  depends  on  how  we  regard  them  and  on  the  fineness  of 
the  distinctions  we  wish  to  make.  Finally,  notional  classification 
leads  us  into  philosophy  and  away  from  grammar  proper. 

On  the  other  hand,  awareness  of  the  range  of  meaning  pos¬ 
sible  is  often  a  help  in  recognizing  adverb  clauses.  It  is  useful 
also  to  break  adverb  clauses  into  groups  small  enough  for  con¬ 
venient  study  of  forms.  Thus  we  can  profit  by  the  notional  classi¬ 
fication  if  we  don’t  take  it  too  seriously  as  a  classification. 

302.  Clauses  of  Time 

Like  corresponding  simple  adverbs,  adverb  clauses  of  time 
answer  the  question  when?  The  conjunctions  ordinarily  used  are 
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when,  whenever ,  before ,  after,  until,  since,  once,  now  that,  as 
soon  as: 

When  the  policeman  rounded  the  corner,  Mulroy  pretended  to  be 

window  shopping. 

Whenever  Perry  dr  ip  gets  an  idea  for  a  novel,  he  jots  it  down  in  his 

notebook. 

We  got  the  lawn  planted  before  the  rains  came. 

After  Sheila  began  to  play,  she  noticed  that  the  audience  was  hostile. 

We  can’t  go  over  the  pass  until  the  sun  has  melted  the  ice. 

I  haven’t  seen  Wesley  since  he  returned  from  Paris. 

Once  the  motor  warms  up,  the  grinding  noise  will  fade  out. 

Now  that  winter  has  come,  we  had  better  repair  the  furnace. 

The  as  soon  as  construction  presents  problems.  It  is  thought 
that  each  as  originally  had  demonstrative  force,  so  that  "Come 
as  soon  as  you  can”  was  felt  something  like  this:  "Come  thus 
soon:  thus:  you  can.”  We  might  compare  the  modern  "the  time 
that .”  At  present,  however,  the  demonstrative  meaning  has  been 
lost,  and  as  soon  as  is  felt  as  a  unit,  being  often  equivalent  to 
when.  Some  grammarians  prefer  to  analyze  the  phrase,  saying 
that  in  "Come  as  soon  as  you  can”  the  adverb  soon  modifies 
come,  the  first  as  modifies  soon,  and  the  clause  as  you  can  modifies' 
the  first  as.  They  point  out  that  many  adverbs  may  stand  in  place 
of  soon:  as  early  as,  as  long  as,  as  quick  as,  etc.  Possibly  this 
analysis  raises  fewer  difficulties,  although  it  ignores  our  feeling 
that  the  phrase  is  a  unit.  (See  also  Section  305.) 

303.  Clauses  of  Place 

Adverb  clauses  of  place,  like  the  corresponding  simple  adverbs, 
answer  the  question  where?  The  common  conjunctions  are  where 
and  wherever.  There  are  also  a  number  of  more  or  less  archaic 
forms:  whence,  whither,  wheresoever,  whithersoever,  whereso. 

Apricots  won’t  grow  where  the  winters  are  cold. 

Wherever  you  go,  I’m  following  you. 
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Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 

Wheresoever  we  looked,  we  saw  scorpions. 

The  conjunction  as  occasionally  introduces  what  may  be  viewed 
as  a  clause  of  place:  "Riley’s  Garage  is  on  the  left  as  you  enter 
town  .”  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  space  from  time  in  such  a  clause, 
however. 

We  might  call  everywhere  a  subordinating  conjunction  in  such 
a  sentence  as  "The  stores  were  empty  everywhere  we  went"; 
everywhere  we  went  would  then  be  construed  as  an  adverb  clause 
of  space.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  say  that  everywhere 
is  an  adverb  and  that  we  went  modifies  everywhere ;  note  that  we 
can  say  "everywhere  that  we  went.” 

304.  Clauses  of  Manner 

Adverb  clauses  of  manner  answer  the  question  how?  The 
principal  conjunctions  are  as,  as  if,  as  though,  in  that. 

I  write  as  1  please. 

He  acts  as  if  he  were  frightened. 

Melrose  nodded  sagely,  as  though  he  understood  every  word. 

Archie  disappointed  his  mother  in  that  he  didn’t  write  very  often. 

In  that  was  originally  a  prepositional  phrase,  the  pronoun 
that  serving  as  object  of  in:  "He  disappointed  her  in  that:  he 
didn’t  write  very  often."  This  force  is  now  lost,  and  the  phrase 
is  felt  as  a  conjunction. 

Like  and  how  are  sometimes  used  to  introduce  clauses  of  man¬ 
ner,  but  not  in  Choice  English: 

Do  it  like  1  told  you. 

He  tried  to  do  the  job  how  the  boss  wanted  it  done. 

The  list  of  subordinating  conjunctions  used  to  introduce 
clauses  of  manner  may  be  extended  if  we  include  such  groups 
as  in  the  manner  that,  in  the  way  that,  in  what  way. 
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Such  sentence  modifiers  as  as  it  were,  as  I  recall,  as  it  happened 
are  conveniently  classified  as  clauses  of  manner: 

We  were,  as  it  happened,  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

As  1  see  it,  Wiltshire  had  no  business  ordering  the  troops  to  attack. 

Subjects  are  sometimes  missing  from  clauses  of  manner: 

Do  as  seems  best.  (cf.  "as  it  seems  best") 

You  will  proceed  as  follows,  (cf.  "as  it  follows") 

305.  Clauses  of  Degree 

The  adverb  clause  of  degree  answers  such  questions  as  how 
much?,  how  little ?,  how  many?  The  principal  conjunctions  are 
as,  as  ...  as,  so  ..  .  as,  and  than. 

It’s  not  a  bad  price,  as  prices  go  these  days. 

It’s  a  rather  high  price,  even  as  prices  go  these  days. 

The  cement  is  as  dry  as  it’s  going  to  get. 

She  is  almost  as  flighty  as  her  daughter  is. 

She  is  not  quite  so  flighty  as  her  daughter  is. 

She  does  not  talk  so  boisterously  as  her  daughter  does. 

He  is  older  than  1  am. 

In  analyzing  a  sentence  like  "The  cement  is  as  dry  as  it’s  going 
to  get,”  we  may  say  that  dry  is  a  subjective  complement;  the  first 
as  is  an  adverb  modifying  dry ;  the  second  as  is  a  conjunction  intro¬ 
ducing  the  adverb  clause;  the  clause  modifies  the  first  as.  (Cf. 
Section  302.) 

Some  grammarians  recommend  using  as  ...  as  for  affirmative 
sentences  and  so  ...  as  for  negative  sentences,  thus: 

He  is  as  old  as  I  am. 

He  is  not  so  old  as  I  am. 

The  distinction  is  not  observed  very  consistently,  however,  even 
on  the  educated  levels  of  American  speech;  the  tendency  is  to 
as  for  both  constructions. 
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We  may  include  as  introducers  of  clauses  of  degree  the  correla¬ 
tives  the  .  .  .  the : 

The  bigger  they  come,  the  harder  they  fall. 

The  words  the  in  this  sentence  are  relics  of  the  old  instrumental 
case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  still  recognizable  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  but  now  identical  in  form  with  the  definite  article.  In  our 
example,  the  adverb  clause  is  the  bigger  they  come\  the  second 
the  is  an  adverb  modifying  harder ;  the  adverb  clause  modifies  the 
second  the.  The  relationships  are  more  easily  seen  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  elements  are  transposed:  "They  fall  the  harder,  the  bigger 
they  come.”  Compare  "They  fall  harder,  as  they  come  bigger.” 

306.  Clauses  of  Attendant  Circumstances 

In  these,  the  adverb  clause  relates  the  circumstances  operating 
in  conjunction  with  the  action  of  the  main  verb.  Because  of  their 
nature,  clauses  of  attendant  circumstances  are  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  clauses  of  time  or  of  result.  The  principal  con¬ 
junctions  are  as,  while,  and  that : 

He  rattled  the  fence  with  a  stick  as  he  walked  along. 

As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives,  I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 

You  hold  him  while  I  hit  him. 

I  never  see  Willigan  that  he  doesn’t  try  to  get  me  to  sign  a  petition. 

Sometimes  but  substitutes  for  that  in  negative  sentences: 

He  never  passes  a  lady  on  the  street  but  he  tips  his  hat  politely. 

Some  speakers  of  Vulgate  use  without  in  such  sentences:  "They 
never  get  together  without  they  get  into  a  fight.” 

307.  Clauses  of  Result 

An  adverb  clause  of  result  states  what  has  happened  or  what 
may  happen  as  a  result  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  in  the 
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main  clause.  The  principal  connectives  are  so  that,  so  .  .  .  that, 
such  .  .  .  that. 

It  rained  hard  all  day,  so  that  we  got  nothing  more  done  on  the 
house. 

The  smaller  burglar  had  such  a  winning  smile  that  we  couldn’t  help 
liking  him. 

His  sales  talk  was  so  poor  that  Aunt  Flo  decided  not  to  buy  the 
cement  mixer. 

Our  finances  are  such  that  we  shall  have  to  eat  rice  all  this  month. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  sentences  such  is  an  adjective  and  the 
adverb  clause  modifies  such.  In  the  third  sentence,  so  is  an  adverb, 
modifying  poor ;  the  adverb  clause  modifies  so.  (Note  that  the 
third  sentence  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  clause  of  degree.) 
Clauses  of  result  are  occasionally  introduced  by  that  alone: 

I  must  be  getting  pretty  absent-minded  that  I  forgot  to  put  on  a  tie. 

308.  Clauses  of  Purpose 

The  adverb  clause  of  purpose  states  the  purpose  of  the  action 
of  the  main  verb.  The  common  conjunctions  are  that,  in  order 
that,  so,  so  that,  and  lest. 

She  starved  herself  that  her  children  might  be  fed. 

School  was  closed  early  in  order  that  the  children  might  get  home 
ahead  of  the  storm. 

Sam  put  a  new  lock  on  the  boathouse  so  no  one  would  steal  his  boat. 
We  pushed  our  way  to  the  front  of  the  hall  so  that  we  could  reach 
the  speaker  with  our  vegetables. 

Melborn  took  off  his  shoes  and  tiptoed  into  the  house,  lest  his 
mother  should  awaken. 

Many  speakers  of  Choice  English  avoid  simple  so  in  favor  of  so 
that'.  "He  put  on  a  new  lock  so  that  no  one  would  steal  his  boat.” 

Clauses  of  purpose  are  often  similar  in  form  to  clauses  of  re¬ 
sult.  Meaning  alone  distinguishes  the  following: 
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Result:  It  rained  hard  so  that  1  didn’t  bother  to  water  the  lawn. 

Purpose:  I  watered  the  lawn  so  that  it  would  grow. 

Result:  Melborn  slammed  the  door  so  that  he  awakened  his  mother. 

Purpose:  Melborn  slammed  the  door  so  that  his  mother  would  know 
he  was  home. 

309.  Clauses  of  Cause 

The  adverb  clause  of  cause  gives  the  cause  of  or  reason  for  the 
activity  expressed  in  the  main  clause.  The  most  common  conjunc¬ 
tions  are  because,  since,  as,  inasmuch  as: 

It’s  true  because  l  say  it’s  true. 

Because  the  left  flank  was  meeting  resistance,  Wiltshire  halted  the 
advance  of  the  center. 

Since  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  his  meal,  Mulroy  resorted  to  a 
stratagem. 

Inasmuch  as  he  intended  to  return,  Carruthers  didn’t  bother  to  tip 
the  servants. 

I  went  straight  off  to  bed,  as  I  had  to  rise  at  six  the  next  day. 

Of  the  four  conjunctions,  as  expresses  the  weakest  causal  rela¬ 
tionship.  Immature  writers  often  overwork  this  word:  "As  he 
was  very  ill,  Barnwell  called  the  doctor.” 

In  legal  language  whereas  often  introduces  a  cause  clause: 

Whereas  Amelia  Stuart  Keesling  has  devoted  seventy  years  to  the 
betterment  of  this  community,  she  is  hereby  granted  a  pension  of 
five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Adverb  clauses  introduced  by  that  are  frequently  used  to 
modify  adjectives:  "I  am  sorry  that  you  feel  that  way.”  Such 
clauses  are  sometimes  grouped  apart  and  given  some  such  name 
as  " adverbial  complements  of  adjectives.”  But  it  is  tidier  to 
classify  them  as  clauses  of  cause.  In  our  example  the  clause  that 
you  feel  that  way  states  the  cause  of  sorrow.  The  construction  is 
rather  common: 
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We  are  so  glad  that  you  can  come. 

Perrydrip  was  indignant  that  no  one  liked  his  novel. 

We  were  pleased  that  the  roof  was  as  tight  as  ever. 

Sometimes  the  clause  modifies  a  verb  rather  than  an  adjective: 

I  grieve  that  we  shall  never  meet  again. 

Often  the  conjunction  is  omitted: 

We  are  glad  you  can  come. 

Wiltshire  was  confident  the  advance  would  continue. 

Such  conjunctions  as  when ,  once ,  after ,  usually  associated  with 
clauses  of  time,  sometimes  introduce  clauses  with  some  causal 
meaning: 

Why  should  you  worry  about  him,  when  he  takes  that  attitude  ?  (cf. 
"since  he  takes  that  attitude") 

I  guess  I’ll  have  to  take  him  to  the  movies,  after  1  said  1  would. 
Once  you  have  been  proved  a  liar,  you  can’t  expect  people  to  believe 
you. 

310.  Clauses  of  Condition 

The  clause  of  condition  gives  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  statement  of  the  main  clause  will  be  true  or  under  which 
the  action  will  take  place.  The  principal  conjunctions  are  if, 
unless,  provided  that,  so  long  as. 

I’ll  drop  in  if  I  have  time. 

That  is  Willigan  now  unless  Ym  mistaken. 

We’ll  have  plenty  of  sandwiches,  provided  that  no  uninvited  guests 
turn  up. 

Somers  will  keep  his  mouth  shut,  provided  he  knows  he’s  sup¬ 
posed  to. 

We’ll  get  to  Lansing  tonight,  so  long  as  we  don’t  have  tire  trouble. 

Less  commonly  used  to  introduce  condition  clauses  are  the 
conjunctions  only,  so,  so  that: 
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I’d  give  you  a  hand  with  the  tire,  only  I’ve  got  my  good  clothes  on. 
I’ll  tell  you  something  about  Beesley,  so  you  keep  it  to  yourself. 

You  may  keep  the  boat  as  long  as  you  like,  so  that  you  bring  it  back 
in  good  condition. 

Often  we  omit  the  conjunction  and  introduce  the  condition 
clause  with  the  verb  should  or  were ,  the  subject  following: 

Should  anything  happen  to  me,  give  this  envelope  to  Martha. 

Were  it  mine,  I’d  call  the  vet. 

Were  it  not  for  the  boy,  Mrs.  Quester  could  get  a  position  in  the 
banking  business. 

311.  Clauses  of  Concession 

The  clause  of  concession  states  something  opposed  to  the  main 
clause  but  does  not  deny  the  validity  of  the  main  clause.  It  is  as 
if  we  should  say:  "I  concede  this  (adverb  clause)  to  be  true;  yet 
this  (main  clause)  is  true  also.”  The  principal  conjunctions  are 
although,  though,  even  though,  while,  and  whereas. 

Although  the  house  was  firmly  built,  the  hurricane  crumpled  it. 
Though  1  have  known  Mr.  Willi gan  for  thirty  years,  I  have  never 
addressed  him  by  his  first  name. 

The  men  managed  to  survive,  even  though  they  were  three  days 
without  water. 

While  1  had  plenty  of  frozen  assets,  I  was  hard  pressed  for  cash. 
Whereas  Sven  had  numerous  enemies,  his  brother  was  loved  by 
everyone. 

Some  grammarians  advise  against  the  use  of  while  in  concessive 
clauses,  though  such  usage  is  common  in  Choice  English  (cf. 
Sec.  220). 

There  is  also  a  common  construction  in  which  the  concessive 
conjunction  follows  the  complement — substantive  or  modifier — 
of  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause: 

Young  though  he  is,  Mewbanks  holds  a  responsible  position  in  his 
firm.  (cf.  "though  he  is  young’’) 
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Idiot  though  he  was ,  his  parents  loved  him.  (cf.  "though  he  was  an 
idiot”) 

Tired  as  he  was,  Birkins  resolved  to  drive  through  to  Battle  Creek 
that  night.  (Note  that  "as  he  was  tired”  would  convey  a  different 
meaning.) 

This  word  order  is  sometimes  used  in  clauses  of  cause:  "Idiot  that 
l  am,  I  forgot  the  tickets!” 

Words  ending  in  -ever  often  introduce  concessive  clauses: 

However  hard  he  studied,  young  Lakemore  could  not  conquer  the 
fourth  grade. 

I’m  going  to  take  the  day  off,  whatever  the  boss  says. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  miss  the  Mystery  Spot  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Get  off  my  property,  whoever  you  are. 

Note  that  these  connectives  are  not  subordinating  conjunctions. 
However,  in  the  first  sentence,  is  an  adverb  modifying  hard. 
Whatever  and  whoever  are  indefinite  relative  pronouns. 

312.  Mixed  Meanings 

It  bears  repeating  that  the  classification  of  adverb  clauses  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary  and  that  the  categories  are  more  or  less 
fluid.  Many  clauses  are  difficult  to  pigeonhole.  Some  express  more 
than  one  meaning,  as  the  following  examples  will  illustrate: 

Time  and  Cause: 

When  we  realized  that  Sheila  was  crying,  we  stopped  tormenting 
her.  (The  clause  tells  both  why  and  when  we  stopped.) 

Time  and  Concession: 

While  her  brother  is  going  from  one  jail  to  another,  Linda  is  be¬ 
coming  an  important  executive. 

Time  and  Attendant  Circumstances: 

As  1  backed  away,  the  crocodile  lumbered  patiently  after  me. 

Cause  and  Degree: 

As  hot  as  I  am,  I  think  I’d  rather  have  the  lemonade. 

Degree  and  Result: 

Sam  was  so  excited  that  he  fell  into  the  fishpond. 
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There  are  some  clauses,  adverbial  in  form,  that  cannot  be  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  adverbial  categories  because  they  do  not  really  express 
adverbial  meanings.  Such  a  one  is  the  clause  in  "I  am  sure  that 
1  will."  That  I  will  apparently  modifies  the  adjective  sure  and 
hence  may  be  construed  as  an  adverb  clause.  But  if  we  emphasize 
function,  we  see  that  "I  am  sure”  is  about  equivalent  to  "I  know,” 
and  in  the  sentence  "I  know  that  I  will”  we  recognize  that  I  will 
as  a  noun  clause.  So  we  might  make  an  argument  for  calling 
that  I  will  in  the  original  sentence  a  noun  clause,  object  of  the 
verb  "be  sure.”  It  all  depends  on  whether  we  are  emphasizing 
form  or  meaning. 

313.  Elliptical  Adverb  Clauses 

Frequently  we  omit  either  the  subject  or  the  verb  or  both  from 
the  adverb  clause.  For  example,  in  place  of  "When  he  was 
younger,  he  worked  for  the  railroad,”  we  may  say,  "When 
younger,  he  worked  for  the  railroad.”  In  the  latter  sentence  it  is 
most  convenient  to  construe  "when  younger”  as  an  abridged  or 
elliptical  adverb  clause.  Such  elliptical  clauses  occur  in  most  of 
the  adverb  categories,  though  they  are  not  possible  with  most  of 
the  conjunctions. 

Time: 

We’d  like  you  to  pay  this  bill  as  soon  as  convenient,  (cf.  "as  soon 
as  it  is  convenient") 

Place: 

Wherever  possible,  we  planted  columbine,  (cf.  "wherever  it  was 
possible”) 

Manner: 

He  behaved  as  if  crazed,  (cf.  "as  if  he  were  crazed") 

Degree: 

She  is  younger  than  1.  (cf.  "than  I  am”) 

Attendant  Circumstances: 

While  in  the  hospital,  Clinton  crocheted  a  bedspread,  (cf.  "while  he 
was  in  the  hospital") 
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Condition: 

I’ll  drop  in  if  possible,  (cf.  "if  it  is  possible") 

Concession: 

Melrose  was  happy,  though  broke,  (cf.  "though  he  was  broke") 

When  the  elliptical  clause  becomes  more  common  than  the  full 
clause,  there  is  a  tendency  to  construe  the  conjunction  as  a  prepo¬ 
sition.  A  conspicuous  example  is  the  "younger  than  I”  construc¬ 
tion,  where  many  speakers  would  say  "younger  than  me.”  Some 
connectives  with  similar  history  are  now  fully  established  as 
prepositions.  For  instance,  we  say  "There  is  no  one  home  except 
me,"  unaware  that  except  is  historically  a  conjunction  here,  the 
full  form  being  "except  I  am  here."  Like  also  has  a  long  history 
as  a  conjunction  and  is  still  so  used  by  most  speakers:  "It  looks 
like  it  will  rain";  but  Choice  English  avoids  this  older  usage. 

Slightly  different  from  the  elliptical  adverb  clause  is  a  large 
group  of  prepositional  and  verbal  phrases  used  to  express  similar 
meanings: 

After  visiting  in  Lansing,  we  went  on  to  Kalamazoo. 

It  will  be  seen  that  after  visiting  in  Lansing  expresses  the  same 
meaning  as  "after  we  visited  in  Lansing,"  but  we  have  here  not 
an  ellipsis  but  an  alteration,  visiting  appearing  in  place  of  visited. 
We  may  best  say  that  after  is  a  preposition  with  the  gerund  visit¬ 
ing  as  its  object. 

Many  elliptical  adverb  clauses  (and  also  their  prepositional 
and  verbal  equivalents)  must  be  followed  by  a  subject  of  the  main 
clause  that  is  equivalent  to  the  subject  omitted  from  the  adverb 
clause.  That  is,  we  cannot  very  well  say,  "When  barking,  I  hate 
dogs,"  because  I  would  be  momentarily  taken  as  the  omitted  sub¬ 
ject,  and  when  barking  would  seem  to  mean  "When  I  am  bark¬ 
ing."  If  the  full  clause  is  used,  it  usually  doesn’t  matter  what 
stands  as  subject  of  the  main  clause:  "When  dogs  are  barking, 
I  hate  them."  If  the  omitted  subject  is  impersonal,  this  considera- 
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tion  is  less  important.  We  may  say,  "If  possible,  I’d  like  a  talk 
with  you,”  without  anyone  taking  it  to  mean  "if  I  am  possible.” 

314.  Restrictive  and  Nonrestrictive  Adverb  Clauses 

Like  adjective  clauses,  adverb  clauses  may  be  classified  as  re¬ 
strictive  or  nonrestrictive,  but  it  is  harder  to  tell  the  difference. 
The  only  rule  that  applies  to  all  circumstances  is  a  very  vague 
one:  if  the  adverb  clause  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  main 
clause,  it  is  restrictive ;  if  not,  it  is  nonrestrictive. 

The  following  are  clearly  restrictive: 

I’ll  go  if  you  will. 

I’ll  go  when  you  go. 

I’ll  go  where  you  go. 

Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 

She’s  prettier  than  her  mother  was. 

He  acts  as  if  he  were  frightened. 

Edgar  never  saw  Stanley  that  they  didn’t  fight. 

In  each  of  these  the  main  clause  would  be  meaningless,  or  have 
an  entirely  different  meaning,  if  the  adverb  clause  were  omitted. 

The  following  are  clearly  nonrestrictive: 

He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  although  l  can’t  say  I  like  his  company. 

Melrose  asked  to  borrow  my  car,  since  his  was  out  of  gas. 

Stokely  is  as  amiable  as  can  be,  whereas  his  son  is  impossible. 

Often  the  difference  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  context,  the  in¬ 
tonation,  or  the  punctuation.  In  "I  went  because  I  thought  it 
might  be  fun”  the  adverb  clause  is  nonrestrictive  in  answer  to 
the  question  "Did  you  go?”  But  it  is  restrictive  in  answer  to  the 
question  "Why  did  you  go?” 

The  punctuation  of  adverb  clauses  is  not  entirely  dependent  on 
whether  the  clause  is  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive.  If  the  clause 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  it  is  usually  set  off,  even 
when  restrictive: 
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If  you  will  go,  I  will  go. 

Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 

When  you  go,  I  go. 

At  the  end  of  the  sentence,  concessive  clauses,  which  are  always 
nonrestrictive,  are  set  off.  So  also  are  cause  clauses  introduced  by 
since,  as,  inasmuch.  Cause  clauses  introduced  by  because  may  be 
either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive,  as  we  have  seen ;  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  set  off  when  nonrestrictive.  Some  other  clauses  may  be  set 
off,  even  when  restrictive  in  meaning,  if  they  are  very  long  or 
emphasized  or  added  as  afterthoughts: 

I’ll  go,  if  you  will  promise  me  on  your  honor  not  to  insist  on  doing 
your  imitations. 

We  had  worked  our  way  halfway  through  the  debris,  when  suddenly 
a  sheet  of  flame  burst  forth  and  drove  us  back. 

I  can’t  think  why  he  left  so  early,  unless  he  really  does  have  to  get 
up  at  six  in  the  morning. 

With  these  rather  broad  exceptions  adverb  clauses  are  not  set 
off  at  the  end  of  sentences. 
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315.  Definition 

A  noun  clause  is  a  clause  used  in  one  of  the  functions  common 
to  nouns.  Though  they  occur  in  all  the  noun  functions,  noun 
clauses  are  most  common  as  subjects  of  verbs  or  verbals  or  as 
objects  of  verbs,  verbals,  or  prepositions.  Grammatically,  the 
noun  clause  is  as  much  a  unit  as  a  simple  noun  is,  as  comparison 
of  the  following  will  show: 

Subject  of  a  Verb: 

His  remark  was  pointless. 

What  he  said  was  pointless. 

Object  of  a  Verb: 

I  heard  his  remark. 

I  heard  what  he  said. 

Subject  of  an  Infinitive: 

I  know  his  remark  to  be  true. 

I  know  what  he  said  to  be  true. 

Object  of  a  Participle: 

Hearing  his  remark ,  I  grew  angry. 

Hearing  what  he  said ,  I  grew  angry. 

Object  of  a  Preposition: 

I  paid  no  heed  to  his  remark. 

I  paid  no  heed  to  what  he  said. 
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316.  Connectives  Used  with  Noun  Clauses 

Noun  clauses  are  most  commonly  introduced  by  subordinating 
conjunctions  and  indefinite  relative  pronouns  and  adjectives: 

Conjunctions:  I  thought  that  Sam  was  coming. 

I  wonder  whether  he  is  coming. 

Pronouns:  I  know  what  you  mean. 

I  learned  who  said  it. 

Adjectives:  He  wondered  which  course  he  should  follow. 

I  know  whose  cat  it  is. 

Many  books — indeed,  most — distinguish  between  relative  and 
interrogative  pronouns  as  introducers  of  noun  clauses,  calling  the 
pronoun  interrogative  if  it  introduces  an  indirect  question ,  like 
”1  asked  what  he  meant,”  but  relative  if  it  introduces  an  indirect 
statement ,  like  "I  know  what  he  meant.”  But  there  is  never  any 
difference  in  the  form  or  position  of  the  pronoun;  we  can  make 
the  distinction  only  by  determining  whether  a  question  is  implied 
by  the  main  verb,  and  that  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  do  (cf.  Sec. 
75).  Probably  there  is  no  more  reason  to  speak  of  interrogative 
pronouns  in  noun  clauses  than  there  is  to  speak  of  an  "interroga¬ 
tive  subordinating  conjunction”  in  such  a  sentence  as  "I  asked 
whether  he  was  going.” 

But  the  difference  between  the  subordinating  conjunction  and 
the  relative  pronoun  or  adjective  is  real.  The  pronoun  and  the 
adjective  both  have  a  function  in  the  subordinate  clause:  the 
pronoun  serves  as  subject  or  complement;  the  adjective  modifies 
a  noun.  The  subordinating  conjunction  has  no  function  in  the 
clause;  it  merely  connects  the  clause  to  the  main  clause. 

Many  grammarians  perceive  a  difference  between  that,  if, 
whether  and  where,  when,  why  as  noun  clause  connectives.  It  is 
argued  that  in  "I  know  where  he  went,”  where  not  only  connects 
but  also  functions  as  an  adverb  in  its  own  clause,  consequently 
that  it  should  be  called  an  indefinite  relative  adverb,  not  a  sub- 
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ordinating  conjunction.  But  the  adverb  function  of  such  connec¬ 
tives  is  usually  difficult  to  demonstrate,  and  this  book  advises 
the  student  to  call  such  words  subordinating  conjunctions.  The 
difficulty  of  the  distinction  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  those 
grammarians  who  make  it  disagree  on  which  are  which. 

317.  Noun  Clauses  as  Subject 

As  subjects,  noun  clauses  sometimes  occur  in  the  normal  sub¬ 
ject  position,  before  the  verb: 

That  he  should  have  married  her  isn’t  surprising. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  he  should  have  stayed  with  her. 

Where  he  went  from  there  is  not  known. 

When  the  meeting  will  be  held  has  not  been  announced. 

But  more  commonly  noun  clauses  as  subjects  appear  at  the  end 
of  sentences  introduced  by  expletive  it  (Sec.  233)  : 

It  is  not  known  where  he  went  from  there. 

It  isn’t  surprising  that  he  should  have  married  her. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  McHenry  held  a  similar  position  at  Yale. 
It  is  immaterial  which  method  you  use. 

It  was  not  clear  who  gave  the  order. 

It  was  asked  whether  dates  were  permitted  on  week  nights. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Melrose  always  gets  out  of  trouble. 

In  the  expletive  it  construction,  the  connective  is  sometimes  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  noun  clause: 

It  isn’t  surprising  he  should  have  married  her. 

It  is  believed  he  crossed  on  the  ferry. 

It’s  good  he  left  when  he  did. 

That  is  the  only  conjunction  that  can  be  so  omitted,  and  it  can 
be  omitted  only  after  expletive  it.  We  cannot  say,  "He  should 
have  married  her  isn’t  surprising,”  for  then  there  would  be  no 
warning  that  the  first  few  words  constitute  a  noun  clause  and  not 
a  main  clause. 
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31 8.  Noun  Clauses  as  Subjective  Complements 

We  noted  in  Section  226  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  subject  from  subjective  complement,  since  word  order  is 
not  always  decisive.  Thus  in  '’A  mighty  fine  banker  was  Harold,” 
we  feel  Harold  to  be  the  subject  and  banker  to  be  the  subjective 
complement,  despite  the  fact  that  banker  comes  first  and  Harold 
last.  The  explanation  suggested  by  Jespersen  is  that  when  we  have 
two  nouns  connected  by  a  linking  verb,  the  more  specific  one  is 
the  subject  and  the  less  specific  is  the  subjective  complement. 

Some  grammarians  apply  this  rule  also  to  noun  clauses.  Thus 
in  "His  worry  was  that  he  might  go  blind,”  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  clause  that  he  might  go  blind  is  the  subject,  since  it  is  more 
specific  than  worry ;  indeed,  it  serves  to  specify  worry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  find  similar  constructions  in  which 
the  number  of  the  verb  indicates  that  the  noun  and  not  the  more 
specific  noun  clause  is  construed  as  subject:  "His  worries  were 
that  he  might  go  blind  and  become  deaf.”  The  matter  is  of  slight 
importance,  but  it  is  probably  simpler  to  let  word  order  guide 
the  analysis  of  such  sentences.  If  we  do  so  in  analyzing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences,  we  shall  call  the  noun  clauses  subjective 
complements: 

His  problem  was  how  he  should  broach  the  matter. 

The  important  thing  is  what  a  man  does,  not  what  he  says. 

The  argument  of  the  defense  was  that  Mulroy  did  not  know  how  to 

fire  a  gun. 

What  I  wonder  is  whether  Rayburn  will  be  present. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  noun  clauses  not  only  follow 
the  linking  verbs  but  are  also  no  more  specific  than  the  substan¬ 
tives  preceding  the  verbs.  Hence,  they  are  subjective  complements 
by  any  test. 

This  is  where  I  found  it. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  know . 
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We  are  what  we  do. 

He  is  not  what  he  seems. 

He  is  not  who  he  was  thought  to  he. 

Although  the  last  example  is  good  English,  it  would  be  more 
normal  to  express  the  idea  with  a  noun  complement  modified  by 
an  adjective  clause:  "He  is  not  the  person  we  thought  him  to  be.” 

The  noun  clause  as  subjective  complement  is  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  subordinating  conjunction  because  in  place  of  that : 

Why  did  he  leave  ?  Was  it  because  Roger  offended  him  ? 

If  I  leave,  it  will  be  because  I  am  driven  away. 

It  was  probably  because  his  mother  needed  him. 

Handbooks  of  English  sometimes  warn  against  this  construction, 
but  wrongly,  for  it  occurs  in  all  levels  of  English  usage.  It  is  true 
that  Choice  Written  English  avoids  the  because  clause  as  subjec¬ 
tive  complement  of  a  noun  subject:  "The  reason  was  probably 
because  his  mother  needed  him,”  "His  departure  was  because 
he  was  offended.”  But  the  expression  "the  reason  is  because  . . 
is  common  in  Choice  Spoken  English  and  elsewhere. 

319.  Noun  Clauses  as  Direct  Objects 

Noun  clauses  probably  occur  more  often  as  direct  objects  than 
as  anything  else.  The  most  common  conjunction  introducing  such 
clauses  is  that,  but  frequent  also  are  if,  whether,  where,  when, 
why,  how,  and  such  relative  pronouns  and  adjectives  as  what , 
who,  which,  whoever,  whatever,  whichever'. 

I  heard  that  he  flunked  French. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  flunked  French  ? 

Do  you  know  if  he  flunked  French  ? 

He  told  her  how  he  caught  the  pheasant. 

He  told  her  where  he  caught  the  pheasant. 

We  asked  when  Sheila  was  going  to  play. 

I  wonder  why  they  didn't  want  him  in  the  fraternity. 

I  believe  what  he  said. 
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Do  you  know  who  the  third  man  was  ? 

Take  whatever  you  want. 

The  conjunction  that  was  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
serving  as  direct  object:  "I  heard  that.”  To  this  an  explanatory 
clause  was  added  as  an  appositive:  "I  heard  that — he  flunked 
French.”  Eventually,  the  appositional  feeling  was  lost,  the  clause 
was  felt  as  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  that  came  to  function 
merely  as  a  connective.  In  modern  speech  the  that  is  frequently 
omitted: 

I  heard  he  flunked  French. 

I  know  he  took  the  examination. 

I  thought  you  knew  he  died,  (two  object  clauses) 

Indirect  questions  are  often  introduced  by  the  conjunctions 
how,  where,  when,  why : 

He  asked  hoiv  he  should  tie  the  bow.  (cf.  the  direct  form,  "How 

shall  I  tie  the  bow?") 

He  paused  to  inquire  when  the  play  began,  (cf.  "When  does  the  play 

begin  ?") 

But  these  conjunctions  do  not  always  introduce  indirect  questions: 
"I  know  where  he  went,  when  he  went,  why  he  went,  and  how 
he  went.” 

Indirect  questions  are  also  introduced  by  whether  and  if: 

He  asked  whether  l  was  going. 

He  asked  if  I  was  going. 

There  is  some  tendency  in  Choice  English  to  use  whether  exclu¬ 
sively  for  such  constructions,  reserving  if  for  adverb  clauses  of 
condition.  But  this  practice  is  not  general  enough  to  justify  a 
rule.  Frequently  "or  not”  is  added  to  whether :  "He  asked 
whether  or  not  I  was  going.”  This  has  been  objected  to  as  re¬ 
dundant,  but  it  sometimes  serves  to  add  emphasis,  especially 
when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  clause:  "He  asked  whether  I  was 
going  or  not.” 
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In  Vulgate  and  sometimes  in  General  English  the  indirect 
question  occurs  in  the  word  order  of  the  direct  question: 

Ask  him  how  do  we  get  on  the  road  to  Eaton  Rapids,  (in  place  of 
“how  we  get  on  the  road”) 

He  asked  when  was  he  going  to  get  his  cut.  (in  place  of  “when  he 
was  going  to  get”) 

Sometimes  the  direct-question  order  appears  in  constructions 
without  the  connective: 

Ask  him  can  he  tell  us  the  way  to  Eaton  Rapids,  (cf.  “whether  he 
can  tell  us”) 

He  wants  to  know  does  he  get  his  cut.  (cf.  "whether  he  gets  his 
cut”) 

There  is  a  tendency  for  where  to  replace  that  in  object  clauses. 
Thus  we  hear  "I  see  where  Pipkin  was  elected,”  in  place  of  the 
Choice  English  “I  see  that  Pipkin  was  elected.” 

When  the  object  clause  occurs  with  an  objective  complement, 
we  frequently  use  an  expletive  it  before  the  complement  and  put 
the  clause  at  the  end  of  the  sentence: 

We  thought  it  strange  that  Marcia  didn’t  telephone. 

We  hold  it  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Occasionally  noun  clauses  used  as  objects  are  placed  before 
the  subject  and  verb: 

Whatever  he  does ,  he  does  well. 

What  we  saw,  we  liked. 

320.  Noun  Clauses  as  Objects  of  Prepositions 

Noun  clauses  occur  frequently  as  objects  of  prepositions.  The 
conjunction  that  is  not  ordinarily  used  to  introduce  such  clauses, 
and  if  does  not  here  replace  whether ,  but  most  of  the  other  con¬ 
nectives  occur: 

He  was  worried  about  whether  he  passed  the  French  examination. 
(Note  that  "about  if  he  passed”  is  not  possible.) 
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They  quarreled  over  when  the  wedding  date  should  be. 

The  men  were  paid  according  to  how  much  cotton  they  picked. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  where  the  murder  occurred. 

As  objects  of  prepositions,  clauses  are  frequently  introduced  by 
indefinite  relative  pronouns: 

Give  my  regards  to  whomever  you  see. 

He  had  to  work  with  what  he  had. 

He  talked  about  whatever  came  to  his  mind. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  clause  is  object 
of  a  preposition  or  of  a  verb-adverb  combination  (Sec.  116).  In 
"He  took  off  what  he  was  wearing"  it  is  probably  more  realistic 
to  say  that  what  he  was  wearing  is  the  object  of  took  off,  rather 
than  of  off. 

321 .  Noun  Clauses  as  Appositives 

We  saw  earlier  (Sec.  295)  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  adjective  clauses  and  noun  clauses  used  in  close  apposition. 
For  example,  the  subordinate  clause  in  "The  fact  that  he  hates 
fish  is  obvious"  may  be  considered  either  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
clause;  all  we  can  say  definitely  is  that  it  is  not  a  relative  clause, 
for  the  that  is  a  subordinating  conjunction,  not  a  relative  pronoun 
like  the  that  in  "The  story  that  he  told  us  was  a  lie." 

When,  however,  the  clause  is  in  loose  or  nonrestrictive  apposi¬ 
tion,  we  had  best  consider  it  a  noun  clause: 

We  must  remember  this  important  fact,  that  he  hates  fish. 

When  we  remember  one  other  point,  that  Melborn  hates  fish,  the 

solution  is  obvious. 

Frequently  such  clauses  are  introduced  by  namely ,  that  is,  spe¬ 
cifically,  such  as,  etc.  These  function  here  as  coordinating  con¬ 
junctions,  connecting  the  substantive  and  its  appositive;  they  do 
not  usually  replace  the  subordinating  conjunction  introducing  the 
clause: 
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Mulroy  has  a  perfect  alibi — namely,  that  he  was  in  the  dentist’s  chair 
when  the  crime  was  committed. 

My  other  problem — that  is,  whether  I  should  invite  Barnwell — was 
solved  when  I  received  news  of  his  illness. 

Many  questions — such  as  how  the  guests  should  be  seated — remained 
unanswered. 

322.  Noun  Clauses  in  Other  Noun  Functions 

Noun  clauses  are  most  common  in  the  functions  described  in 
the  preceding  sections.  But  they  occur,  occasionally  at  least,  in 
the  other  substantive  functions  too. 

(1)  Indirect  object.  Sometimes  noun  clauses  serve  as  indirect 
objects,  ordinarily  introduced  by  relative  pronouns  or  adjectives: 

Give  whoever  finishes  last  a  consolation  prize. 

Send  whatever  people  are  on  this  list  an  announcement  of  our  latest 
offer. 

But  more  commonly  we  make  such  a  clause  the  object  of  a  prepo¬ 
sition:  "Give  a  consolation  prize  to  whoever  finishes  last."  This 
order  is  almost  obligatory  when  the  clause  is  long. 

(2)  Objective  complement.  Occasionally  a  noun  clause  occurs 
as  objective  complement,  usually  introduced  by  the  pronoun 
what : 

I  named  my  son  what  my  father  named  me. 

Stanley  called  Edgar  what  no  man  should  call  another. 

Such  clauses  may  be  retained  when  the  main  verb  is  put  into  the 
passive  voice: 

Edgar  was  called  what  no  man  should  call  another. 

(3)  Direct  address.  Noun  clauses  introduced  by  whoever  or 
whatever  sometimes  function  in  direct  address: 

Get  out  of  my  chair,  whoever  you  are. 

Give  me  a  hand  with  this,  whatever  your  name  is. 
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Such  clauses  are  often  similar  in  function  to  adverbial  concessive 
clauses  (cf.  Sec.  311). 

(4)  Subject  of  an  infinitive.  Noun  clauses  may  occur  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  infinitives;  the  clause  is  usually  introduced  by  what : 

I  understood  what  he  said  to  mean  no. 

We  found  what  we  had  learned  to  be  valueless. 

(5)  Subject  of  a  participle.  It  is  possible  to  invent  sentences 
showing  a  noun  clause  preceding  a  participle  as  its  subject  (nom¬ 
inative  absolute).  But  the  construction  is  too  awkward  to  be 
much  used: 

That  the  bride  should  wear  white  having  been  decided,  we  went 
ahead  with  the  wedding. 

We  do,  however,  make  use  of  a  similar  construction  in  which 
expletive  it  precedes  the  participle,  with  the  noun  clause  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  real  subject  of  the  participle: 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  bride  should  wear  white ,  we  went 
ahead  with  the  wedding. 


323.  The  Terms  Phrase  and  Clause 

Grammarians  disagree  about  what  to  call  a  word  group  con¬ 
taining  a  participle  or  other  verbal — that  is,  whether  to  speak  of 
"verbal  phrases"  or  "verbal  clauses."  The  term  clause  is  conven¬ 
tionally  defined  as  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a 
verb,  the  term  phrase  as  a  group  of  words  not  containing  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  verb.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  verbal  word  group  falls 
between,  since  a  verbal  is  in  a  way  a  verb  and  in  a  way  not  a  verb. 

This  book  uses  the  term  verbal  phrase ,  as  do  most  textbooks  for 
all  educational  levels.  But  this  usage  is  opposed  to  that  of  many 
scholars,  and  we  should  therefore  notice  the  arguments  for  both 
sides. 

Those  who  use  the  term  verbal  clause  point  out  that  the  verbal 
not  only  is  made  from  a  verb  but  also,  like  the  finite  verb,  may 
have  a  subject  or  an  object  or  both.  For  example,  in  "the  man 
carrying  the  ball,"  ball  is  the  object  of  the  participle  carrying ;  in 
"The  door  being  locked,  we  climbed  in  a  window,"  door  is  the 
subject  of  the  participle  being  locked ;  in  "I  asked  him  to  wash  the 
windows,"  the  verbal  wash  has  the  subject  him  and  the  object 
windows.  Furthermore,  the  verbal  word  group  is  usually  parallel 
in  meaning  to  the  word  group  with  a  finite  verb: 
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The  man  carrying  the  ball  fell  on  his  face. 

The  man  who  was  carrying  the  hall  fell  on  his  face. 

The  door  being  locked,  we  climbed  in  a  window. 

Since  the  door  was  locked,  we  climbed  in  a  window. 

I  asked  him  to  wash  the  windows. 

I  asked  that  he  wash  the  windows. 

We  note  that  in  each  pair  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verbal  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  subject  or  object  of  the  finite  verb.  Against  the 
argument  that  verbals  without  subjects  cannot  properly  be  called 
clauses,  since  a  clause  must  have  a  subject  and  a  verb,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  the  verbal  always  has  an  implied  subject.  For 
example,  in  "Carrying  the  ball,  the  man  fell  on  his  face,”  the 
subject  of  carrying  is  implied  in  the  subject  of  the  main  clause, 
man\  the  proof  is  that  the  verbal  group  cannot  usually  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  word  implying  its  subject.  Thus  we  cannot  say, 
"Carrying  the  ball,  a  leg  was  broken,”  for  leg  does  not  imply  a 
suitable  subject  for  carrying.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  under¬ 
standing  subjects;  we  understand  one  in  "Carry  the  ball,”  which 
no  one  doubts  to  be  a  clause. 

All  this  may  be  granted,  but  there  are  still  good  arguments  for 
retaining  the  term  verbal  phrase ,  aside  from  the  fact  that  most 
students  of  grammar  are  already  familiar  with  phrase  in  this 
usage.  We  must  remember  that  it  doesn’t  matter  what  we  name  a 
thing,  provided  we  can  agree  on  the  application  of  the  name.  But 
it  is  important  to  avoid  using  terms  that  apply  to  too  many  things. 
If  now  we  extend  the  term  clause  to  include  verbal  word  groups, 
we  shall  have  to  be  always  specifying  what  kind  of  clause  we 
mean.  It  would  not  do,  for  example,  to  speak  of  a  "noun  clause”; 
we  should  have  to  say  "finite  verb  noun  clause”  or  "infinitive 
noun  clause.”  But  if  we  contrive  some  other  name  for  the  verbal 
word  groups,  then  noun  clause  will  always  mean  the  kind  of 
word  group  described  in  Chapter  16.  It  may  be  granted  that 
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phrase  is  not  an  especially  good  term,  because  it  is  too  general. 
Perhaps  some  persuasive  writer  will  one  day  persuade  teachers 
to  accept  phrasid  or  clausid  to  match  Jespersen’s  verbid.  Mean¬ 
while  this  book  will  cling  to  the  familiar  verbal  phrase. 

324.  Definition  of  Verbal  Phrase 

We  shall  use  the  term  verbal  phrase  to  mean  any  word  group 
composed  of  a  verbal  plus  a  subject,  complement,  or  modifier  of 
the  verbal.  Most  of  the  constructions  will  require  individual  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  we  may  illustrate  here  the  combinations  that  com¬ 
monly  occur: 

Verbal  with  Object: 

The  man  painting  the  fence  was  hired  recently. 

We  had  no  time  to  draw  conclusions. 

Verbal  with  Subject: 

Watch  him  jump. 

General  Wiltshire  advised  the  regiments  retreating. 

Dinner  being  on  the  table,  we  went  to  wash  our  hands. 

Verbal  with  Subjective  Complement: 

Being  an  old  China  hand,  Wiltshire  knew  what  to  do. 

Growing  tired,  I  excused  myself  and  went  to  bed. 

Verbal  with  Modifier: 

He  was  advised  to  proceed  slowly. 

He  made  money  working  as  a  tea  taster. 

He  learned  reeling  and  writhing  and  fainting  in  coils. 

PARTICIPLE  PHRASES 

325.  Present  Participle  with  Complement 

The  present  participle  (and  also  the  present  perfect  participle) 
may  have  as  complement  anything  that  can  serve  as  complement 
of  the  corresponding  finite  verb.  The  possibilities  include  (1) 
direct  objects,  (2)  subjective  complements,  (3)  indirect  objects 
and  direct  objects,  (4)  direct  objects  and  objective  complements. 
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Direct  Object: 

The  man  carrying  the  ball  fell  on  his  face. 

Pushing  me  aside,  he  grabbed  Linda  by  the  arm. 

We  may  also  have  here  a  cognate  direct  object: 

Melrose,  still  whistling  that  silly  whistle ,  paid  no  attention. 
Subjective  Complement: 

Being  an  old  man ,  I  offered  no  resistance. 

Feeling  rather  ill ,  Barnwell  declined  the  invitation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  are  subjective  complements  and  not 
objects  if  we  supply  the  implied  subject  of  the  participle  and 
change  the  participle  to  the  corresponding  finite  verb:  "I  am  an 
old  man,”  "Barnwell  felt  rather  ill.” 

Indirect  Object  and  Direct  Object: 

Giving  me  a  push ,  he  grabbed  Linda  by  the  arm. 

Look  at  the  man  offering  the  monkey  a  sandwich. 

Direct  Object  and  Objective  Complement: 

Thinking  the  party  a  flop,  Roger  left  early. 

Seeing  him  dead ,  I  thought  of  all  the  good  he  had  done. 

Like  the  finite  verb,  the  participle  may  have  any  kind  of  sub¬ 
stantive  as  its  complement.  Thus  we  find  as  complements  of 
participles  not  only  simple  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  also  gerunds, 
infinitives,  noun  phrases,  and  noun  clauses: 

Gerund: 

The  men  practicing  forward  passing  are  all  subs. 

Here  the  gerund  passing  is  the  object  of  the  participle  practicing. 
This  combination  is  not  very  common.  We  ordinarily  avoid 
groups  like  hating  drinking,  seeing  playing,  learning  weaving, 
stopping  smoking  because  of  the  awkward  repetition  of  the  -ing 
sound.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  ambiguity,  as  in  "hating 
drinking  as  much  as  she  did,”  in  which  the  adverb  clause  may  be 
taken  to  modify  either  the  gerund  or  the  participle. 
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Infinitive: 

You’ll  wake  up  the  people  trying  to  sleep. 

The  men  learning  to  weave  are  all  disabled  veterans. 

Noun  Phrase  : 

Wanting  to  win  the  game,  the  coach  sent  in  Brempkin. 

The  men  learning  to  weave  rugs  are  all  veterans. 

In  a  phrase  consisting  of  a  participle  with  a  noun  phrase  as  com¬ 
plement,  the  complement  is  usually  an  infinitive  phrase.  A  gerund 
phrase  is  conceivable  here  ("the  men  learning  weaving  rugs"), 
but  it  is  ordinarily  avoided. 

Noun  Clause  : 

Knowing  that  Sparkus  might  be  very  late ,  we  went  on  without  him. 
Mulroy,  declaring  loudly  that  he  was  innocent ,  was  led  off  to  jail. 

We  have  what  seems  to  be  a  participle  with  noun  clause  as  sub¬ 
jective  complement  in  the  Vulgate  construction  " Being  that  it  was 
late,  we  decided  to  leave.”  But  it  is  more  realistic  to  construe 
being  that  as  a  subordinating  conjunction  (equals  since')  and  be¬ 
ing  that  it  was  late  as  an  adverb  clause.  Occasionally  a  noun 
clause  does  occur  after  the  simple  participle  being'.  "Being  what 
he  was ,  Menzies  could  not  intervene.” 

326.  Past  Participle  with  Complement 

As  we  observed  in  Section  182,  the  present  participle  regularly 
expresses  active  voice  and  the  past  participle  passive  voice.  A  verb 
in  the  passive  voice  cannot  ordinarily  take  an  object,  and  neither 
can  a  past  participle.  The  only  exception  is  the  retained  object. 
If  a  present  participle  has  both  an  indirect  and  a  direct  object 
as  its  complements,  the  corresponding  past  participle  may  retain 
the  direct  object;  the  former  indirect  object  then  becomes  the 
implied  subject  of  the  past  participle. 

Handing  me  the  letter,  Paganhead  asked  me  to  read  it.  ( Me  is  the 
indirect  object  of  the  participle  handing ;  letter  is  the  direct 
object.) 
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Handed  the  letter,  I  read  it.  ( Letter  is  a  retained  object  of  handed ; 
1  is  the  implied  subject  of  handed .) 

Occasionally  the  indirect  object  of  the  active  construction  is  re¬ 
tained  as  object  of  the  past  participle: 

The  letter  sent  me  never  arrived,  (cf.  "sending  me  the  letter") 

If  a  present  participle  has  both  a  direct  object  and  an  objective 
complement,  the  corresponding  past  participle  may  retain  the 
objective  complement: 

She  ran  off  with  a  fellow  called  Sam.  (The  retained  objective  com¬ 
plement  is  Sam.  Compare  "calling  the  fellow  Sam,"  "They  called 
the  fellow  Sam.") 

A  letter  thought  to  have  been  written  in  1602  has  been  discovered. 
(The  infinitive  phrase  to  have  been  written  in  1602  is  the  retained 
objective  complement.  Compare  "Some  scholars  thought  the  letter  to 
have  been  written  in  1602.") 

327.  Participle  with  Modifier 

A  participle  phrase  may  be  composed  of  a  participle  plus  a 
modifier  of  the  participle.  The  modifier  is  ordinarily  an  adverb 
or  an  adverb  phrase  or  clause: 

Laughing  slyly,  Beesley  went  his  way. 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  glimpsed  a  small  antelope. 

Pipkin  set  off  in  pursuit,  shouting  as  he  ran. 

Since  a  past  participle  cannot  take  an  object  (retained  objects 
excepted) ,  most  phrases  involving  past  participles  are  composed 
of  participle  plus  modifier;  the  modifier  is  often  a  prepositional 
phrase  containing  what  would  be  the  subject  of  a  corresponding 
active  construction. 

Jilted  by  his  girl  friend ,  Birkins  joined  a  monastery,  (cf.  "His  girl 
friend  jilted  him.") 
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328.  Position  of  Participle  Phrases 

A  simple  participle,  like  a  simple  adjective,  may  appear  in  any 
of  three  positions:  attributive  ("an  interesting  but  infuriating 
book”),  appositive  ("a  book,  interesting  but  infuriating”) , 
predicate  ("The  book  is  interesting  but  infuriating”) .  The  parti¬ 
ciple  phrase,  however,  can  appear  only  in  the  appositive  or 
predicate  position:  "An  article,  interesting  to  some  readers 
"The  article  is  interesting  to  some  readers”  But  we  cannot  very 
well  say  "an  interesting  to  some  readers  article.” 

In  the  appositive  use,  the  participle  may  appear  in  any  of  three 
places  in  the  clause. 

( 1 )  At  the  beginning,  generally  followed  by  the  implied  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  participle: 

Fearing  the  worst,  we  began  to  dig  through  the  debris. 

Impressed  by  his  work,  the  boss  promoted  Rancey. 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  implied  subject: 

The  rain,  coming  when  it  did,  was  most  beneficial. 

My  father,  saddened  by  my  behavior,  gave  me  a  thorough  beating. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  clause,  often  separated  from  the  im¬ 
plied  subject: 

The  rain  was  most  beneficial,  coming  when  it  did. 

We  motored  on  to  Grand  Rapids,  having  seen  the  points  of  interest 

in  Lansing. 

Like  adjective  clauses,  appositive  participle  phrases  may  be 
either  restrictive  or  nonrestrictive: 

Restrictive:  The  little  boy  talking  with  his  mouth  full  is  my 

brother  Sylvester.  ( Talking  with  his  mouth  full 
identifies  the  little  boy  meant.) 

Nonrestrictive:  The  little  boy,  talking  with  his  mouth  full,  gave  his 

views  on  attending  school.  (Talking  with  his  mouth 
full  merely  describes  the  little  boy.) 
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When  it  is  restrictive,  the  participle  phrase  must  follow  the  noun 
modified;  consequently  it  cannot  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clause.  When  the  phrase  comes  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  punctua¬ 
tion  or  pause  may  indicate  not  only  whether  the  phrase  is  restric¬ 
tive  or  nonrestrictive  but  also  which  of  two  substantives  it  goes 
with: 

The  man  reprimanded  the  boy  talking  with  his  mouth  full.  ( Boy  is 
the  implied  subject  of  talking .) 

The  man  reprimanded  the  boy,  talking  with  his  mouth  full.  ( Man  is 
the  implied  subject  of  talking .) 

The  second  sentence  is  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  would  be 
avoided  by  many  writers. 

329.  Function  of  Participle  Phrases 

Although  the  participle  is  often  described  as  a  word  that  is  a 
verb  in  origin  but  an  adjective  in  function,  the  participle  phrase 
has  a  function  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  simple  adjective. 
Consider  the  following  sentence: 

Knowing  that  Pipkin  was  hungry,  I  gave  him  a  dollar. 

In  one  sense  the  phrase  knowing  that  Pipkin  was  hungry  modifies 
the  pronoun  I  and  consequently  functions  as  an  adjective.  But  it 
also  tells  something  of  the  reason  for  the  giving  and  thus  func¬ 
tions  also  as  an  adverb.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  an 
adverb  clause:  "Because  I  knew  that  Pipkin  was  hungry,  I  gave 
him  a  dollar.”  A  principal  difference  between  the  adverb  clause 
and  the  participle  phrase  is  that  the  phrase  must  ordinarily  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  substantive  naming  the  person  or  thing 
that  performs  the  action  of  the  participle.  That  is,  although  we 
say,  "Since  it  was  known  that  Pipkin  was  hungry,  he  was  given  a 
dollar,”  we  try  to  avoid  "Knowing  that  Pipkin  was  hungry,  he 
was  given  a  dollar.”  Conventionally,  the  participle  is  said  to 
modify  the  substantive  naming  the  performer  of  the  action  of  the 
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participle,  hence  to  function  adjectivally  as  well  as  adverbially, 
but  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  substantive  is  the 
implied  subject  of  the  participle.  In  ‘'Knowing  that  Pipkin  was 
hungry,  I  gave  him  a  dollar,”  the  relation  between  /  and  knowing 
is  more  like  the  subject-verb  relationship  than  like  the  substantive- 
adjective  relationship. 

When,  however,  the  participle  phrase  is  restrictive,  its  function 
is  more  adjectival  than  adverbial.  In  "Porterfield  is  a  man  admired 
by  all,”  the  participle  phrase  admired  by  all  is  the  equivalent  of 
an  adjective  clause:  "Porterfield  is  a  man  who  is  admired  by 
all."  Similarly: 

The  boy  talking  with  his  mouth  full  is  my  brother  Sylvester. 

The  boy  who  is  talking  with  his  mouth  full  is  my  brother  Sylvester. 

The  horse  being  led  out  of  the  barn  is  Your  Host. 

The  horse  that  is  being  led  out  of  the  barn  is  Your  Host. 

330.  Dangling  Participles 

A  participle  phrase  used  in  the  absence  of  an  implied  subject 
of  the  participle  is  commonly  called  a  dangling  participle,  and 
such  use  is  generally  forbidden  by  handbooks.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  the  participle  phrase  is  so  used,  even  in  Choice 
English.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  number  of  words  like  con¬ 
sidering,  pending,  taking,  which  are  so  often  used  impersonally 
that  they  are  not  felt  to  need  an  implied  subject: 

Considering  his  poverty,  Pipkin  remains  very  cheerful. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  operation  was  a  success. 

Vending  a  report  from  Rancey,  we’ll  proceed  as  planned. 

In  such  usage  considering,  taking,  pending  may  be  construed  as 
prepositions  rather  than  as  participles,  and  some  handbooks  give 
a  brief  list  of  -ing  words  that  may  be  so  used.  But  Choice  English 
extends  the  practice  to  many  words  not  ordinarily  listed,  indeed 
to  almost  any  participle  that  can  be  used  impersonally.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  are  taken  from  a  large  collection: 
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In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  he  would  have  begun  with  the  word 
"iceberg,”  assuming,  of  course,  that  anyone  bothers  with  such  nice¬ 
ties  while  the  car  is  settling  into  an  icy  river.  (Robert  M.  Yoder, 
Saturday  Evening  Post ) 

...  It  was  agreed  that  the  work  should  be  called  "The  Yale  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Correspondence,”  thus  giving  it  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  academic  distinction.  (Geoffrey  T.  Heilman,  The  New 
Yorker) 

Looking  back  into  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  there  has 
ever  been.  (E.  M.  Forster,  Harper’s) 

.  .  .  Maine  is  at  the  top,  very  closely  followed  by  Massachusetts, 
then  Connecticut,  then  Vermont,  putting  New  Hampshire  fifth  and 
Rhode  Island,  (largely  because  of  its  small  size)  last.  (C.  Hartley 
Grattan,  Harper’s) 

On  the  other  hand,  Choice  English  fiercely  resists  some  forms 
in  this  construction.  Most  copyreaders  would  blue-pencil  "Due  to 
the  war,  prices  rose  considerably,”  insisting  that  due  to  be  used 
with  an  implied  subject:  "The  conditions  due  to  the  war  were 
appalling.”  Yet  owing  to  would  probably  pass:  "Owing  to  the 
war,  prices  rose  considerably.” 

331 .  Participle  with  Subject  (Nominative  Absolute) 

Sometimes  we  place  a  noun  before  a  participle,  so  that  the 
noun  and  participle  stand  in  the  subject-predicate  relationship: 

The  door  being  locked,  we  climbed  in  a  window. 

Her  guests  having  departed,  Edith  went  to  bed. 

Her  work  done,  Aunt  Flo  sat  down  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

This  is  the  construction  that  grammarians  have  called  the  "nom¬ 
inative  absolute.”  It  is  thought  to  be  nominative  in  the  sense 
that  the  subject  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  absolute  in  the 
sense  that  the  phrase  has  no  grammatical  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  But  the  name  is  a  poor  one,  for  the  substan¬ 
tive  is  seldom  nominative  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  Section  333,  the 
phrase  is  never  absolute. 
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The  substantive  is  seldom  nominative  because  in  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  only  the  six  pronouns  I,  we,  he,  she,  they,  and  who  distinguish 
nominative  and  objective  case,  and  these  occur  rarely  in  the 
nominative  absolute  construction.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  commonly 
in  the  nominative  case  when  they  do  occur: 

He  having  already  gone,  we  talked  to  his  mother. 

1  knowing  all  about  it  already ,  he  addressed  himself  to  Pirwhitt. 

Phrases  and  clauses  occur  occasionally  as  subject  of  participles, 
but  the  combination  is  usually  avoided  as  awkward : 

That  Mulroy  was  guilty  having  been  proved,  the  judge  passed  sen¬ 
tence. 

Making  a  living  in  real  estate  being  impossible ,  Stacey  added  insur¬ 
ance  as  a  side  line. 

It  is  common,  however,  to  put  an  expletive  it  before  the  participle, 
with  a  that  clause  or  an  infinitive  phrase  following  the  participle 
as  its  real  subject  (cf.  Sec.  322)  : 

It  having  been  proved  that  Mulroy  was  guilty,  the  judge  passed 
sentence. 

It  being  impossible  to  make  a  living  in  real  estate,  Stacey  added 
insurance  as  a  side  line. 

In  a  few  expressions  the  subject  of  the  participle  is  placed 
after  the  participle  instead  of  before.  These  are  more  or  less  set 
phrases  involving  such  participles  as  given,  granted,  notwith¬ 
standing'. 

Given  enough  time,  Blickers  will  get  the  job  done.  (cf.  "enough 
time  given") 

Granted  that  he  was  rushed,  Blickers  did  a  shamefully  poor  job. 
(cf.  "that  he  was  rushed  granted"  or  "it  being  granted  that  he  was 
rushed”) 

Notwithstanding  the  heat,  Blickers  pushed  the  job  through,  (cf.  "the 
heat  notwithstanding") 

Although  these  are  all  nominative  absolutes  historically,  they  arc 
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probably  not  now  felt  as  such.  "Given  enough  time”  in  the  first 
sentence  may  be  construed  as  a  simple  participle  phrase  in  which 
time  is  the  retained  object  of  given  and  Blickers  is  the  implied 
subject;  compare  "if  he  is  given  enough  time,”  "if  one  gives  him 
enough  time.”  "Notwithstanding  the  heat”  may  be  construed  as 
a  prepositional  phrase. 

332.  Other  Nominative  Absolute  Constructions 

We  may  note  here  a  few  constructions  in  which  some  word 
other  than  a  participle  stands  in  the  nominative  absolute  con¬ 
struction  as  the  predicate.  For  example,  instead  of  saying  " You 
being  by  my  side,  nothing  else  matters,”  we  may  say,  "You  by  my 
side,  nothing  else  matters.”  Here  you  is  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  by  my  side  is  the  predicate;  the  copula  ( being )  is 
omitted,  just  as  it  often  is  in  verbless  sentences  like  "Tough  luck” 
(for  "The  luck  is  tough”),  "Nasty  weather”  (for  "The  weather 
is  nasty”).  Similarly: 

Summer  over,  we  returned  to  Muskegon. 

The  house  well  on  its  way  to  completion,  we  began  to  think  about 
what  fixtures  we  wanted. 

His  first-string  back  field  sick  or  injured,  Coach  Redblood  took  a  dim 
view  of  Saturday’s  game. 

333.  Function  of  Nominative  Absolutes 

Although  it  is  commonly  called  an  absolute  construction,  the 
substantive-participle  combination  does  in  fact  have  a  function 
in  relation  to  the  main  clause.  Usually  it  functions  as  an  adverb, 
being  the  equivalent  of  an  adverb  clause.  It  is  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  several  adverbial  meanings: 

Time:  Her  work  done,  Aunt  Flo  sat  down  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

( When  her  work  was  done,  Aunt  Flo  sat  down  for  a  cup 
of  tea.) 

It  being  impossible  to  make  a  living  in  real  estate,  Stacey 
added  insurance  as  a  side  line.  ( Because  it  was  impossible 
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to  make  a  living  in  real  estate,  Stacey  added  insurance  as 
a  side  line.) 

Condition:  God  willing,  we’ll  reach  Lansing  in  the  morning.  (//  God 
is  willing,  we’ll  reach  Lansing  in  the  morning.) 

Occasionally  the  nominative  absolute  construction  occurs  as 
subject  of  a  main  clause: 

Linda  in  trouble  was  ample  reason  for  my  going,  (cf.  "that  Linda 
was  in  trouble  was  ample  reason”) 

It  may  also  occur  as  an  appositive: 

That’s  Paganhead  for  you,  the  right  hand  not  keeping  the  left  aware 
of  what  is  going  on. 

GERUND  PHRASE 

334.  Composition  of  the  Gerund  Phrase 

The  gerund  may  have  any  of  the  complements  used  with  the 
present  participle: 

Direct  Object: 

What  do  you  mean  by  pushing  me  aside  ? 

Moaning  piteous  little  moans  will  get  you  nowhere. 

Subjective  Complement: 

Being  dean  of  men  is  no  life  of  Riley. 

You  can’t  arrest  a  man  for  looking  suspicious. 

Indirect  Object  and  Direct  Object: 

I  accused  him  of  telling  me  a  lie. 

Feeding  the  monkeys  peanuts  is  forbidden. 

Direct  Object  and  Objective  Complement: 

She  is  fond  of  wearing  her  hair  long. 

Calling  people  names  is  no  way  to  be  popular. 

The  gerund  phrase  composed  of  gerund  plus  direct  object  com¬ 
petes  with  a  construction  in  which  the  gerund  gives  place  to  a 
simple  noun  introduced  by  a  definite  article  and  modified  by  a 
prepositional  phrase: 
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Ringing  doorbells  is  a  tradition  of  Halloween. 

The  ringing  of  doorbells  is  a  tradition  of  Halloween. 

It’s  a  story  about  winning  the  West. 

It’s  a  story  about  the  winning  of  the  West. 

Substantives  other  than  simple  nouns  occur  frequently  as  com¬ 
plements  of  gerunds: 

Pronoun: 

Calling  him  names  is  futile. 

Infinitive  Phrase: 

Meaning  to  do  something  isn’t  doing  it. 

Noun  Clause: 

I  blame  him  for  thinking  that  he  is  better  than  other  men. 

Gerunds  do  not  normally  occur  as  the  complements  of  other 
gerunds,  though  the  construction  is  conceivable:  "Stopping  smok¬ 
ing  is  rather  difficult.” 

A  gerund  phrase  may  be  composed  also  of  gerund  plus  adver¬ 
bial  modifier: 

What  will  running  away  accomplish  ? 

I  enjoy  lying  in  the  sun. 

There  are  laws  against  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

We  have  noted  elsewhere  that  when  a  modifier  is  placed  after  a 
verbal  noun  it  is  an  adverb;  when  placed  before  it,  it  is  an 
adjective: 

Drinking  heavily  was  his  downfall. 

Heavy  drinking  was  his  downfall. 

The  use  of  the  adjective  here  indicates  that  drinking  is  felt  not  as 
a  gerund,  with  verbal  force,  but  as  a  simple  noun.  Hence  it  is  not 
customary  to  call  such  a  combination  as  ''heavy  drinking”  a 
gerund  phrase. 

335.  Subject  of  the  Gerund 

It  will  strike  many  students  as  unusual  to  hear  of  a  subject  of  a 
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gerund,  for  what  is  here  called  a  subject  is  often  called  a  modifier. 
But  consider  the  correspondence  between  "the  ship’s  coming” 
and  "the  ship  came”;  "her  weeping”  and  "she  wept”;  "the  regi¬ 
ment’s  retreating”  and  "the  regiment  retreated.”  The  relation  of 
substantive  to  gerund  is  clearly  like  that  of  subject  to  verb. 

It  is  often  set  down  as  a  rule  that  the  subject  of  the  gerund 
must  be  in  the  genitive  case — that  is,  that  we  must  say  "His  talk¬ 
ing  annoyed  me,”  "I  was  annoyed  by  his  talking,”  not  "Him 
talking  annoyed  me,”  "I  was  annoyed  by  him  talking.”  It  is  clear 
that  the  genitive  is  normal  in  these  examples,  but  the  rule  must  be 
qualified  somewhat. 

When  the  subject  of  the  gerund  is  a  personal  pronoun  or  a 
noun  naming  a  person,  the  genitive  case  is  normal: 


Wesley’s  returning  so  soon  surprised  us. 

We  were  surprised  at  bis  returning  so  soon. 

He  objected  to  the  defendant’s  addressing  the  jury. 

But  when  the  subject  of  the  gerund  is  the  name  of  a  thing  or  an 
abstract  noun,  the  common  case  is  normal: 


Mr.  Willigan  worried  about  the  field  lying  fallow. 

It’s  just  a  question  of  recklessness  getting  her  into  trouble. 

There  is  some  vacillation.  In  Vulgate  the  objective  case  of  the 
personal  pronoun  is  generally  used  when  the  gerund  phrase  is  an 
object:  "His  mother  was  upset  about  him  getting  home  so  late.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Choice  English  sometimes  employs  the  - s 
genitive  even  with  the  names  of  things  and  abstractions:  "He 
worried  about  the  field’s  lying  fallow.”  In  a  few  constructions 
the  case  of  the  subject  differentiates  gerund  from  participle: 

Gerund:  Watch  his  walking,  (equals  "Watch  the  walking  that  he 

does.") 

Participle:  Watch  him  walking,  (equals  "Watch  him  when  he  is 
walking.”) 
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Gerund  :  I  saw  his  coming  announced  in  the  papers. 

Participle  :  I  saw  him  coming. 

When  the  subject  of  the  gerund  is  a  clause  or  phrase  or  is 
modified  by  a  clause  or  phrase,  the  genitive  case  is  scarcely 
possible: 

The  teacher  insisted  on  whoever  threw  the  eraser  apologizing. 

The  teacher  insisted  on  the  boy  who  threw  the  eraser  apologizing. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  the  people  in  the  back  of  the  room  talking  a 
little  louder? 

Such  pronouns  as  all,  each,  this,  some,  few  cannot  occur  in  the 
genitive  before  a  gerund,  because  they  have  no  genitive: 

Is  there  any  likelihood  of  this  being  true  ? 

There  is  a  possibility  of  several  coming  later. 

336.  Functions  of  the  Gerund  Phrase 

The  functions  of  the  gerund  phrase  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  simple  gerund: 

Subject: 

Drinking  is  dangerous. 

Drinking  unboiled  water  is  dangerous. 

Object: 

He  enjoys  driving. 

He  enjoys  driving  fast  automobiles. 

Subjective  Complement: 

His  mistake  was  marrying. 

His  mistake  was  marrying  so  silly  a  woman. 

Ap  positive: 

His  hobby,  painting,  preserved  his  sanity. 

His  hobby,  painting  in  oils,  preserved  his  sanity. 

337.  Dangling  Gerund 

When  a  gerund  or  gerund  phrase  functions  as  object  of  a 
preposition,  it  may  be  said  to  have  an  implied  subject;  that  is, 
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some  substantive  elsewhere  in  the  sentence  will  tell  who  or  what 
is  thought  of  as  performing  the  action  of  the  gerund.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  "By  lying  about  his  age,  Archie  got  into  the  Marines,” 
the  person  who  lies  is  indicated  by  Archie ,  the  subject  of  the  main 
verb;  hence  Archie  implies  the  subject  of  lying.  When  such  a 
prepositional  phrase  introduces  the  sentence,  we  expect  that  the 
substantive  following  the  phrase  will  supply  the  subject  of  the 
gerund.  If  it  does  not,  a  dangling  gerund  results: 

By  lying  about  his  age,  the  enlistment  was  effected. 

By  lying  about  his  age,  the  Marines  accepted  Archie. 

Note,  in  the  second  example,  that  Archie  does  not  clearly  supply 
the  subject  of  lying  because  it  is  too  far  away;  momentarily  we 
suppose  that  the  Marines  are  lying. 

Although  Choice  English  avoids  such  dangling  gerunds  as 
those  illustrated,  it  does  not  exclude  the  construction  entirely. 
When  the  subject  of  the  gerund  is  impersonal  or  unimportant, 
the  gerund  may  be  allowed  to  dangle,  as  in  the  following: 

Sometimes  there  has  been  resistance  in  the  Oriental  way,  by  offering 
no  resistance ,  but  jailing  to  get  the  thing  done.  (Nora  Wain,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post ) 

Now,  without  knowing  whether  there  is  enough  water  available,  the 
nine-foot  channel  is  being  constructed  in  the  Missouri.  (Robert  de 
Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Maas,  Harper's ) 

Without  attempting  to  wade  through  the  very  labored  reasoning ,  the 
idea  which  seems  to  emerge  is  that  "reactionary  biologists"  have  re¬ 
interpreted  Darwinism  as  it  was  written.  .  .  .  (Harold  H.  Plough, 
American  Scholar ) 

INFINITIVE  PHRASE 

338.  Infinitive  Plus  Complement 

The  infinitive  may  have  any  of  the  complements  used  with  the 
other  verbals: 
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Direct  Object: 

To  know  Melrose  is  to  love  him. 

He  likes  to  trap  sparrows. 

Subjective  Complement: 

It  is  well  to  be  sure. 

Try  to  be  a  man. 

Indirect  Object  and  Direct  Object: 

It  was  cruel  to  send  him  such  a  curt  note. 

It  is  dangerous  to  give  one’s  emotions  a  free  rein. 

Direct  Object  and  Objective  Complement: 

The  little  boy  tried  to  lick  the  platter  clean. 

I’ve  a  right  to  consider  you  my  friend. 

339.  Infinitive  Plus  Modifier 

Like  the  other  verbals,  the  infinitive  may  form  a  phrase  in  com¬ 
bination  with  an  adverbial  modifier: 

Try  to  speak  more  clearly. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  speak  only  when  you  are  spoken  to. 

He  hates  to  speak  in  public. 

340.  Infinitive  Plus  Subject 

One  of  the  most  active  constructions  of  Modern  English  is  that 
composed  of  an  infinitive  preceded  by  a  subject  of  the  infinitive. 
Used  as  direct  object  of  the  verb  of  the  main  clause,  this  construc¬ 
tion  is  often  the  equivalent  of  a  that  clause  with  a  finite  verb,  but 
after  certain  verbs  the  infinitive  with  subject  has  become  much 
the  more  common  construction.  In  the  following,  the  sentences 
with  infinitive  phrases  are  paired  with  sentences  employing  that 
clauses.  Note  that  when  personal  pronouns  are  used,  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  in  the  objective  case,  whereas  the  subject  of  the 
finite  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Note  also  that  after  many 
verbs  the  that  clause  sounds  strange  or  even  unidiomatic. 

I  want  him  to  go  away. 

I  want  that  he  should  go  away. 
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I  supposed  him  to  be  guilty. 

I  supposed  that  he  was  guilty. 

Borg  expected  me  to  contradict  him. 

Borg  expected  that  1  would  contradict  him. 

Linda  permitted  him  to  see  her  home. 

Linda  permitted  that  he  see  her  home. 

He  asked  us  to  wait  for  him. 

He  asked  that  we  wait  for  him. 

The  cat  likes  me  to  stroke  her  fur. 

The  cat  likes  that  l  stroke  her  fur. 

We  knew  Wiltshire  to  be  a  great  general. 

We  knew  that  Wiltshire  was  a  great  general. 

He  ordered  the  troops  to  attack. 

He  ordered  that  the  troops  attack. 

After  some  verbs  only  the  infinitive  phrase  can  be  used,  the  that 
clause  being  no  longer  possible: 

The  delay  enabled  us  to  see  the  sights  of  Eaton  Rapids. 

He  caused  me  to  repent  my  generosity. 

All  the  previous  examples  illustrate  the  to  infinitive  with  sub¬ 
jects.  But  after  such  verbs  as  hear,  see,  make,  watch,  feel  the 
simple  infinitive  may  occur  with  a  subject: 

I  heard  him  come. 

They  made  Paganhead  apologize. 

We  felt  the  house  shake. 

341 .  Problems  of  Analysis  of  the  Infinitive-Plus- 
Subject  Construction 

The  type  of  infinitive  phrase  described  in  Section  340  verges 
on  certain  constructions  involving  a  main  verb  followed  by  two 
complements.  Such  verbs  as  ask,  command,  implore  are  often 
followed  by  a  substantive  and  infinitive:  "He  asked  me  to  go," 
"She  implored  him  to  forgive  her/'  In  these  sentences,  me  to  go, 
him  to  forgive  her  look  like  phrases  composed  of  infinitives  and 
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their  subjects,  and  many  grammarians  would  analyze  them  so, 
saying,  e.g.,  of  "He  asked  me  to  go,”  that  the  phrase  me  to  go 
is  the  direct  object  of  asked.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  to  say  that 
me  is  the  indirect  object  of  asked  and  to  go  the  direct  object  of 
asked.  It  doesn’t  really  matter  much  which  analysis  we  choose. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  phrase  is  equivalent 
to  a  noun  clause:  "He  asked  that  I  go.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
construction  is  not  materially  different  from  "He  asked  me  a 
question,”  in  which  me  is  clearly  an  object  of  the  main  verb. 

Often  when  we  have  a  construction  involving  an  object  and 
an  objective  complement  it  is  possible  to  insert  the  infinitive  to 
be  and  thus  to  produce  an  infinitive  phrase: 

We  thought  the  plan  silly. 

We  thought  the  plan  to  be  silly. 

We  thought  him  a  fool. 

We  thought  him  to  be  a  fool. 

We  may  say  that  him  to  be  a  fool  is  an  infinitive  phrase,  the  direct 
object  of  thought ,  with  him  functioning  as  subject  of  to  be  and 
fool  functioning  as  complement  of  to  be.  Or,  conceivably,  him 
can  be  called  a  direct  object  of  the  main  verb  and  to  be  a  fool  an 
objective  complement.  These  are  perhaps  two  ways  of  saying  the 
same  thing.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  any  object  and  objective 
complement  form  a  unit,  a  kind  of  verbless  clause  which  func* 
tions  as  object  of  the  main  verb,  whether  to  be  is  present  or  not. 
Just  as  we  may  insert  a  finite  copula  in  "Nasty  weather!”  and 
get  "The  weather  is  nasty,”  so  we  may  insert  a  nonfinite  copula 
in  "He  thought  the  weather  nasty”  and  get  "He  thought  the 
weather  to  be  nasty.”  Hence  the  explanation  that  takes  him  to  be 
a  fool,  the  weather  to  be  nasty  as  units,  infinitive  phrases  used  as 
direct  objects,  is  the  more  realistic. 

After  linking  verbs  other  than  be  it  is  rather  common  to  insert 
the  infinitive  to  be  before  the  subjective  complement: 
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He  seems  a  fool. 

He  seems  to  be  a  fool. 

The  weather  continued  pleasant. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  pleasant. 

He  looks  forty. 

He  looks  to  be  forty. 

The  infinitive  here  serves  to  make  clear  that  the  linking  verb  is 
really  a  linking  verb  and  not  a  predicating  verb ;  hence  the  infini¬ 
tive  forms  a  phrase  with  the  verb  rather  than  with  the  following 
substantive,  and  we  should  probably  say  that  in  "He  seems  to  be 
a  fool"  the  verb  is  seems  to  be  and  the  subjective  complement  is 
fool. 

342.  Infinitive  and  Subject  in  Absolute  Constructions 

The  infinitive  may  appear  with  a  subject  in  a  construction  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  so  far  noticed  but  similar  to  the  participle-plus- 
subject  construction  called  a  nominative  absolute: 

The  plan  was  that  the  contending  parties  should  reach  an  early 
agreement  on  basic  principles,  the  details  to  be  ironed  out  later. 

The  agreement  called  for  a  survey  of  existing  housing,  the  landlords 
to  pay  all  expenses. 

343.  Infinitive  Phrase  Introduced  by  For 

Sometimes  the  infinitive-plus-subject  construction  is  introduced 
by  the  word  for : 

For  Sam  to  marry  Susie  would  be  surprising. 

This  seemingly  innocuous  construction  raises  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  of  analysis.  Many  grammarians  would  construe  for  as  a 
preposition  with  an  infinitive  phrase,  Sam  to  marry  Susie,  as  its 
object;  the  prepositional  phrase  for  Sam  to  marry  Susie  would 
then  be  called  the  subject  of  would  be  surprising.  But  this  would 
seem  to  require  redefinition  of  the  term  preposition.  For  if  we 
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define  the  preposition  as  a  word  showing  relationship  between 
other  words  or  groups  of  words,  the  word  for  in  our  example 
cannot  be  a  preposition,  since  it  does  not  indicate  a  relationship 
between  the  infinitive  phrase,  Sam  to  marry  Susie,  and  some  other 
construction.  If  for  is  to  be  construed  as  a  preposition,  then  its 
object  must  be  Sam ,  and  the  prepositional  phrase  for  Sam  must 
be  a  modifier  of  the  phrase  to  marry  Susie.  This  analysis  could  be 
bolstered  by  comparison  with  a  gerund  construction  containing 
the  same  idea:  "Sam’s  marrying  Susie  would  be  surprising” ;  it  can 
be  argued  that  for  Sam  is  the  equivalent  of  Sam’s  and  that  to 
marry  Susie  is  the  equivalent  of  marrying  Susie. 

It  is  probably  simpler,  however,  to  say  that  for  is  not  here  a 
preposition  at  all,  but  a  subordinating  conjunction  that  introduces 
the  phrase.  Compare  these: 

For  Sam  to  marry  Susie  would  be  surprising. 

That  Sam  should  marry  Susie  would  be  surprising. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  the  infinitive  phrase  with  subject 
is  often  the  equivalent  of  a  that  clause.  In  our  example  for  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Sam  to  marry  Susie  that  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  that  bears  to  Sam  should  marry  Susie.  Consequently  it  is 
reasonable  to  construe  for  as  a  subordinating  conjunction. 

In  older  English,  and  still  sometimes  in  dialect,  we  find  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  for  preceding  an  infinitive  or  an  infinitive  phrase: 

Full  soberly,  and  friendly  for  to  see  .  .  .  (Chaucer) 

This  for  is  merely  a  form  word  supplementing  the  to  of  the 
infinitive. 

344.  Functions  of  the  Infinitive  Phrase  Without  Subject 

Without  a  subject  the  infinitive  phrase  does  not  differ  ma¬ 
terially  in  function  from  the  simple  infinitive: 
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Subject  of  a  Verb: 

T o  believe  is  to  be  saved. 

To  believe  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  saved. 

It  is  painful  to  remember,  (logical  subject) 

It  is  painful  to  remember  one’s  youth. 

Subjective  Complement: 

To  hear  is  to  believe. 

To  hear  his  explanation  is  to  believe  it. 

Direct  Object: 

Scott  hates  to  wash. 

Scott  hates  to  wash  his  face. 

Appositive  : 

Wiltshire’s  order,  to  attack,  was  disobeyed. 

Wiltshire’s  order,  to  attack  the  city  at  once,  was  disobeyed. 

Like  the  simple  infinitive,  the  infinitive  phrase  without  subject 
may  function  as  an  adjective  or  an  adverb: 

Adjective  :  It  is  time  to  go. 

It  is  time  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

Adverb:  He  is  ready  to  go. 

He  is  ready  to  address  the  assembly. 

345.  Functions  of  the  Infinitive  Phrase  with  Subject 

When  it  has  a  subject,  the  infinitive  phrase  closely  resembles 
the  noun  clause  in  function.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  phrases  with  introductory  for  and  phrases  without 
for ,  since  the  two  are  not  usually  interchangeable. 

Without  introductory  for ,  the  infinitive  phrase  with  subject 
most  commonly  functions  as  direct  object  of  a  verb: 

I  want  you  to  know  our  intentions. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

We  knew  him  to  be  interested  in  entomology. 

Such  phrases  occur  also  as  objects  of  verbals: 
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Knowing  him  to  be  interested  in  entomology ,  we  invited  him  to  the 
lecture. 

England  has  a  right  to  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Infinitive  phrases  in  these  functions  are  not  often  introduced  by 
for  except  in  dialect:  "I  want  for  you  to  know  our  intentions/’ 
When  the  infinitive  with  subject  functions  otherwise  than  as 
the  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  verbal,  it  is  introduced  by  for : 

Subject  of  a  Verb: 

For  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing  is  madness. 

It  is  madness  for  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Appositive: 

Mother’s  last  request,  for  Livermore  to  study  law,  cannot  possibly  be 
complied  with. 

Adjective: 

That’s  a  matter  for  Gilroy  to  decide  for  himself. 

Adverb: 

I  was  not  willing  for  Linda  to  go  alone. 

Note  that  in  the  examples  given  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit 
the  introductory  for.  For  serves  to  indicate  that  the  substantive 
following  is  subject  of  an  infinitive,  just  as,  in  the  noun  clause, 
that  indicates  that  the  following  substantive  is  subject  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  verb.  If  the  infinitive  has  no  subject,  we  omit  the  for: 

I  was  not  willing  to  go  alone. 

I  was  not  willing  for  Linda  to  go  alone. 

346.  Dangling  Infinitive 

When  the  infinitive  has  no  expressed  subject,  we  may  say  that 
its  subject  is  implied  by  some  other  construction  in  the  sentence — 
that  is,  by  a  word  naming  the  person  or  thing  thought  of  as  per¬ 
forming  the  action  of  the  infinitive.  For  example,  in  "I  was  not 
willing  to  go  alone,”  the  person  thought  of  as  going  alone  is 
T,”  the  subject  of  the  main  clause;  so  we  may  say  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  implied  by  the  pronoun  /.  It  would  be  possible 
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to  express  the  subject:  "I  was  not  willing  for  myself  to  go  alone/* 
But  this  would  be  thought  of  as  tautological.  When  no  particu¬ 
lar  person  is  thought  of  as  performing  the  action  of  the  infinitive, 
the  subject  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied:  "It  is  unpleasant  to 
go  alone"  (i.e.,  "It  is  unpleasant  for  anyone  to  go  alone”) . 

When  the  infinitive  phrase  introduces  a  clause,  we  rather 
expect  that  its  subject  will  be  implied  by  the  substantive  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  phrase : 

To  get  to  Lansing,  we  had  to  make  a  detour  of  five  miles. 

Here  it  is  "we"  who  are  getting  to  Lansing;  hence  we  implies  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  phrase.  When  such  a  phrase  is  followed 
by  a  substantive  that  cannot  reasonably  imply  its  subject,  we 
have  a  dangling  infinitive: 

To  get  to  Lansing,  a  detour  was  made. 

It  is  not  the  detour  that  is  getting  to  Lansing;  hence  the  infinitive 
dangles. 

Handbooks  sometimes  forbid  the  use  of  dangling  infinitives 
entirely,  but  Choice  English  makes  rather  free  use  of  them  under 
certain  circumstances.  If  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  unknown, 
or  impersonal,  or  unimportant,  the  infinitive  may  be  permitted 
to  dangle,  as  in  the  following: 

To  give  you  an  idea ,  a  crown  of  white  Chinese  galyak,  chef’s-hat 
style,  rises  out  of  a  base  of  flat  red  felt.  ("On  and  Off  the  Avenue/' 
New  Yorker ) 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil  prompted  these 
snails  to  rasp  off,  with  their  file-like  tongues,  the  lime  from  the 
native  houses!  (Albert  R.  Mead,  Atlantic ) 

But  to  make  those  reasons  clear  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  what 
kind  of  institution  a  university  is.  .  .  .  (Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
American  Scholar } 


A  complete  list  of  the  writings  on  the  English  language  would  fill  a 
large  book — has,  in  fact,  filled  one:  Arthur  G.  Kennedy’s  A  Bibliography 
of  Writings  on  the  English  Language  from  the  Beginnings  of  Printing 
to  the  End  of  1922,  Harvard  University  Press,  1927.  The  works  named 
below  are  chosen  because  they  are  standard  or  representative  or  especially 
entertaining  or  useful  in  leading  the  beginning  student  into  the  various 
aspects  of  the  study  - 
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American  College  Dictionary,  The,  Text  Edition,  Harper,  1948. 

Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  Fourth  Edition,  Oxford  University  Press, 

1950. 

Dictionary  of  American  English  on  Historical  Principles,  4  vols.,  1936-44. 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford),  12  vols.,  1884- 
1928.  Supplement,  1933. 

Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford),  2  vols., 
1933. 

T ' h or ndike -Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk  Dictionary,  Scott,  Foresman, 

1951. 

Thorndike  Century  Senior  Dictionary,  Scott,  Foresman,  1941. 

Webster’s  New  Collegiate,  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  1949. 

Web  steps  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  G.  &  C.  Mer¬ 
riam,  1934. 

Winston  Simplified  Dictionary,  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1926. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (sometimes  called  the  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary,  sometimes  the  New  English  Dictionary,  and  abbreviated 
OED,  OD,  or  NED)  is  the  starting  point  for  most  inquiries  per¬ 
taining  to  the  English  language.  This  mammoth  work  undertakes 
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to  give  a  complete  history  of  all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
from  1100  to  the  present,  with  actual  quotations  to  illustrate  their 
usage.  It  intends  to  record  the  earliest  use  of  each  word  and  of  each 
meaning  and  the  latest  use,  if  word  or  meaning  is  obsolete,  with 
numerous  other  quotations  over  the  centuries  to  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  word.  In  all,  about  a  million  and  a  half  quotations  are 
given.  The  Shorter  Oxford  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work, 
containing  fewer  quotations.  The  Dictionary  of  American  English , 
the  American  counterpart  of  the  Oxford,  is  much  less  ambitious, 
being  confined  to  words  in  some  way  especially  American,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  slang.  Webster’s  New  International  (the  "unabridged” 
Webster)  is  another  important  storehouse  of  information,  though 
now  somewhat  aged.  The  best  college  dictionaries  are  the  American 
College  Dictionary  and  Webster’s  New  Collegiate ;  the  former  is 
built  on  sounder  linguistic  principles,  but  the  latter  is  in  some 
respects  easier  to  use.  The  other  American  dictionaries  named  are 
good  but  of  smaller  scope.  For  British  usage,  the  Concise  Oxford  is 
the  standard  short  work. 
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Bloch,  Bernard,  and  Trager,  George  L.,  Outline  of  Linguistic  Analysis, 
Special  Publications  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  1942. 
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Vend  ryes,  J.,  Language:  A  Linguistic  Introduction  to  History,  tr.  by 
Paul  Radin,  K.  Paul  (London),  1925. 

The  student  wishing  to  make  his  way  into  linguistic  science  should 
begin  with  Hall  and  then  proceed,  in  order,  through  Sturtevant, 
Bloch  and  Trager,  Bloomfield,  and  Harris,  this  being  the  order  of 
difficulty.  Bloomfield  and  Jespersen  might  be  called  the  fathers  of 
two  schools  of  modern  linguistics,  Bloomfield  of  the  American  school 
and  Jespersen  of  the  European.  Although  each  is  sometimes  referred 
to  caustically  by  partisans  of  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  both  very  great  men. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Baugh,  Albert  C,  A  History  of  the  English  Language,  Appleton -Century- 
Crofts,  1935. 

Emerson,  Oliver  F.,  History  of  the  English  Language,  Macmillan,  1902. 

Jespersen,  Otto,  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1923. 

Marckwardt,  Albert  H.,  Introduction  to  the  English  Language,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1942. 

Moore,  Samuel,  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Phonology  and  Morphol¬ 
ogy,  George  Wahr  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan),  1929. 

Myers,  Edward  D.,  Foundations  of  English,  Macmillan,  1940. 

Robertson,  Stuart,  Development  of  Modern  English ,  Prentice-Hall,  1928. 
Baugh’s  work  might  be  called  the  standard  short  history.  Jespersen’s 
is  less  thorough  and  cool  but  great  fun  to  read.  Marckwardt's,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  organization  and  ingenious  exercises,  is  by  far  the  best 
for  classroom  work.  Emerson’s,  despite  its  age,  is  still  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  for  grammatical  forms,  and  Robertson  and  Myers  both  pro¬ 
vide  an  abundance  of  interesting  material.  The  Moore  book  is  rather 
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the  study  of  Middle  English,  and  a  very  good  one. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

Krapp,  George  P.,  The  English  Language  in  America,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  2  vols.,  1925. 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  The  American  Language,  Fourth  Edition,  Knopf,  1936. 
Supplement  I,  1945;  Supplement  II,  1948. 

Krapp’ s  study  is  detailed  and  sound.  Mencken  sometimes  sacrifices 
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fact  to  sensation,  but  his  three  exciting  volumes  are  a  monumental 
collection  of  information  about  English  in  America. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Aiken,  Janet  R.,  Commonsense  Grammar,  Crowell,  1936. 

Bryant,  Margaret  M.,  A  Functional  English  Grammar,  Heath,  1945. 
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published.) 

Curme,  George  O.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  English  Grammar,  Barnes 
and  Noble,  1947. 

Fries,  Charles  C.,  American  English  Grammar,  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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vols.,  1909-41. 
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Noordhoff  (Groningen),  4  vols.,  1931. 

Pike,  Kenneth  L.,  The  Intonation  of  American  English,  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1946. 

Poutsma,  H.,  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English,  Noordhoff  (Gro¬ 
ningen),  5  vols.,  1914-29. 

Smart,  Walter  K.,  English  Review  Grammar,  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1940. 

Sweet,  Henry,  A  New  English  Grammar,  Logical  and  Historical,  Claren¬ 
don  Press  (Oxford),  2  vols.  1892-98. 

Trager,  George  L.,  and  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Outline  of  English  Structure, 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1951. 

The  important  large  grammars  of  Modern  English  are  those  by 
Curme,  Jespersen,  Kruisinga,  and  Poutsma;  all  have  been  rendered 
somewhat  obsolete  by  the  recent  advances  in  linguistic  science,  but 
all  contain  a  great  deal  of  data  that  will  always  be  valuable.  Sweet’s 
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grammar  is  quite  out  of  date  but  is  notable  as  a  landmark.  Among 
one-volume  grammars,  Jespersen’s  Essentials  and  Curme’s  Principles 
and  Practice  are  in  effect  abridgments  of  the  authors’  larger  works. 
The  grammars  by  Aiken,  Bryant,  and  Jordan  present  interesting  de¬ 
partures  from  the  traditional  grammar;  all  three  are  much  influenced 
by  Jespersen.  Smart’s  English  Review  Grammar  is  a  good  outline  of 
the  traditional  system.  The  Bloomfield  tradition  is  represented  by 
Pike,  Fries,  and  Trager  and  Smith.  Pike’s  study  is  an  account  of 
an  important  aspect  of  English  grammar  that  had  been  generally 
neglected.  Fries’  American  English  Grammar  is  a  thorough  and  very 
illuminating  study  of  a  large  number  of  letters  to  the  government, 
documenting  the  actual  grammatical  practice  of  Americans  of  differ¬ 
ent  educational  levels.  In  Structure  of  English  Fries  analyzes  fifty 
hours  of  telephone  conversations  and  explains  the  signals  used  in 
English  to  mark  the  different  grammatical  categories  and  structural 
meanings;  this  book  is  of  very  great  importance  and  is  certain  to 
exert  tremendous  influence  on  the  future  study  of  English  grammar. 
The  Trager  and  Smith  book  is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  read,  but 
it  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  study,  especially  in  its 
analysis  of  English  sounds. 
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In  the  last  few  decades  the  theory  of  usage  and  the  doctrine  of  cor¬ 
rectness  have  been  carefully  scrutinized.  Hall’s  English  Usage,  a 
pioneer  work,  is  an  examination  of  controversial  constructions  and 
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ment. 
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Note:  Since  these  exercises  are  intended  for  discussion  rather  than 
for  testing,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  difficult,  debatable,  and 
ambiguous  items.  However,  the  exercises  are  in  general  graded  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  with  the  harder  items  at  the  end  of  the  exercise,  where  they  may 
be  skipped  if  desired. 

1.  (Section  3)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  would  draw  adverse 
notice  (1)  in  conversation  in  your  present  class,  (2)  in  table  talk 
in  your  home  or  boarding  house,  (3)  in  an  official  letter  to  a  school 
officer  ? 

1.  Can  I  have  a  look  at  it?  2.  He  done  extremely  well  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  3.  I  should  not  wish  to  interfere.  4.  We  never  thought  no 
more  about  it.  5.  If  we  all  be  ready,  why  should  not  we  begin  at 
once?  6.  Everyone  will  be  expected  to  bring  their  own  lunch. 
7.  Will  we  get  a  chance  to  question  Marcia  ?  8.  If  he  was  my  own 
brother,  I  couldn’t  do  more.  9.  Are  you  sure  you  looked  every 
place?  10.  Who  are  you  going  with?  11.  Ain’t  that  a  shame! 
12.  Bowser  throve  on  bread  and  milk.  13.  I'd  be  careful,  if  I  was 
you.  14.  The  Colonel  wants  such  inquiries  addressed  to  the  War 
Office,  not  to  himself.  15.  He  cannot  win,  though  he  strive  ever 
so  hard. 

2.  (Section  7)  Study  each  definition  and  tell  whether  it  is  a  formal 
definition,  a  syntactic  definition,  a  notional  definition,  or  a  com¬ 
bination. 

1.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action,  being,  or  state  of 
being.  2.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  adds  -s  to  express  singular  number. 

3.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  tells  something  about  a  subject.  4.  An 
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adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun.  5.  A  sentence  is  a  group 
of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought.  6.  A  sentence  is  a  group 
of  words  containing  at  least  one  unsubordinated  verb.  7.  A  con¬ 
junction  is  a  word  that  joins  other  words  or  groups  of  words.  8. 
The  past  subjunctive  is  the  word  were  used  in  the  first  or  third 
person  singular.  9.  A  present  participle  is  a  word  made  from  a 
verb,  ending  in  - ing ,  and  functioning  as  an  adjective.  10.  The  pas¬ 
sive  voice  consists  of  some  form  of  the  auxiliary  be  plus  the  past 
participle  form  of  the  principal  verb. 

3.  (Sections  11-14)  Give  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  italicized  words. 

1.  Melrose  smiled  and  waved  his  hand.  2.  The  old  gentleman  re¬ 
minded  me  of  Mr.  Willi gan.  3.  /’ll  gladly  do  all  I  can.  4.  Someone 
left  a  message,  but  would  not  wait  for  an  answer.  5.  Around  the 
bend  came  a  yellow  convertible.  6.  This  will  be  useful  later.  7. 
Morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  8.  Stop  at  our  place  if  you  have 
time.  9.  Who  saw  him  come  in?  10.  We  had  but  five  minutes  but 
could  do  nothing  but  wait. 

4.  (Section  14)  The  following  words  are  commonly  used  as  nouns. 
How  else  may  they  be  used  ?  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate. 

hand,  wall,  water,  bed,  fence,  tree,  eye,  wine,  monkey,  elbow, 
knee,  sun,  moon,  railroad,  book,  taxi,  paper,  match,  case,  parachute, 
wheel,  lamp,  blanket,  house,  finger 

5.  (Section  14)  The  following  words  are  commonly  used  as  verbs. 
Frame  sentences  using  them  as  nouns. 

bend,  call,  try,  look,  run,  walk,  spin,  shoot,  dip,  splash,  stand, 
ring,  strike,  weave,  win,  smoke,  read,  peel,  help,  blow 

6.  (Section  14)  Give  the  verb  and  adjective  forms  corresponding  to 
the  following  nouns. 

corruption,  reflection,  retrogression,  perpetuity,  description,  de¬ 
struction,  inspiration,  sympathy,  psychoanalysis,  commemoration, 
evolution,  baptism,  colony,  symbolism,  strength 

7.  (Section  15)  Tell  whether  the  italicized  words  function  as  subject, 
verb,  complement,  modifier,  or  connective. 

1.  Mother  flung  the  cake  into  the  oven.  2.  We  suspected  that 
someone  was  watching  the  door.  3.  Mulroy  had  a  very  guilty  look. 
4.  The  readiness  is  all.  ( Hamlet )  5.  Here  comes  Charlie.  6.  The 
larger  pelican  dived  into  the  water.  7.  Geese  are  swans,  and  swans 
are  geese.  (Arnold)  8.  I  feared  that  she  had  hurt  herself.  9  You 
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know  what  he  thinks  of  cheese.  10.  Climbing  mountains  requires 
endurance. 

8.  (Sections  19-21)  Classify  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences  as  nouns  and  non-nouns.  Be  ready  to  explain  your  classi¬ 
fications. 

1.  Reynolds  should  try  to  get  a  grip  on  himself.  2.  Hand  me  the 
hammer ,  and  I’ll  hammer  the  nail  I  have  in  my  hand.  3.  Modesty 
has  an  undefinable  something  that  somehow  outshines  brilliance. 
4.  Strictly,  this  is  a  misnomer  for,  of  course,  the  Pawn  alone  cannot 
mate — as  a  Pawn.  (James  Mason)  5.  The  past  participle  of  sing 
is  sung.  6.  Nature  in  the  raw  is  seldom  mild.  7.  For  the  moment , 
however,  all  was  hilarity  at  Louvain.  (Motley)  8.  Something  tells 
me  winter  will  be  late  this  year.  9.  Go  west,  young  man.  10.  Al¬ 
though  I  joy  in  thee,  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night.  ( Romeo 
and  Juliet )  11.  Salisbury’s  "Maybe”  is  as  good  as  a  promise.  12. 
Magnet  coils  operating  on  constant  current ,  such  as  coils  of  con¬ 
stant-current  or  series  generators  and  control  magnets,  always  have 
practically  the  same  current  flowing  through  them.  (Terrell  Croft) 
13.  Five  minutes  ago  he  had  me  on  the  run.  14.  She  was  no  longer 
clad  in  white  and  adorned  with  pearls.  ( Good  Housekeeping)  15. 
Every  once  in  a  while  Mertens  walks  on  all  fours.  16.  He  paid  a 
thousand  for  the  patent ;  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  two  thousand. 
17.  If  we  had  a  bit  more  time ,  we  might  let  Priestley  have  a  go  at 
it.  18.  Someone  gave  him  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  for  Christmas. 
19.  How  Milton  was  regarded  even  by  the  elect  may  be  seen  by 
another  letter  from  Atterbury.  (William  Lyon  Phelps)  20.  The 
nish  uttered  a  cormph  and  almost  quambulated. 

9.  (Section  22)  Classify  the  italicized  nouns  as  proper  nouns  and  com¬ 
mon  nouns. 

1.  I  asked  Richard  what  he  thought  of  Yosemite.  2.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Frenchman  named  Sanpierre.  3.  In  Troilus  and 
Cressida  we  find  little  of  the  Shakespeare  of  the  earlier  plays.  4. 
The  Ann  McKim  opened  the  clipper-ship  era,  and  within  ten  or 
fifteen  years  the  Americans  were  running  fast  packets  across  the 
Atlantic  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  (Stanley  Rogers)  5. 
Olivier  is  the  best  Hamlet  I  ever  saw.  6.  San  Francisco  in  those  days 
was  Paris  enough  for  me.  (Archie  Sluter)  7.  There  are  at  least 
six  Twin  Lakes  in  the  Sierras.  8.  How  could  Mrs.  Cadwallader  feel 
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10. 


11. 


12. 

13. 


14. 


that  the  Miss  Brookes  and  their  matrimonial  prospects  were  alien 
to  her?  (George  Eliot)  9.  Twyles  pressed  a  button  and  shot  the 
rocket  at  the  moon.  10.  The  Briar  enraged  the  Summoner  by  relat 
ing  an  awkward  adventure  that  happened  to  one  of  his  profession ; 
and  the  Summoner  gave  a  merciless  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  (Wil¬ 
liam  Minto) . 

(Sections  24-26)  Gassify  the  following  nouns  according  to  (1) 
their  written  plurals,  (2)  their  spoken  plurals. 


lad 

volcano 

floor 

corpse 

colloquy 

table 

pot 

sheaf 

sink 

harp 

hero 

muse 

wish 

embargo 

menu 

oaf 

journey 

feeling 

gas 

self 

size 

flurry 

prelate 

half 

wife 

(Section 

25)  Which  of  the  following 

have  two  forms  for  the 

plural  ?  In  which  is  there  a 

differentiation  of  meaning  ? 

bravo 

desperado 

mosquito 

dwarf 

wharf 

fly 

roof 

youth 

mouth 

death 

memento 

hoof 

beef 

staff 

bus 

flamingo 

(Section  27)  Which  of  the  following  words  have  mutation  plurals  ? 

mongoose,  tenderfoot,  laundryman,  talisman,  dormouse,  Nor¬ 
man,  Northman,  eyetooth,  Ottoman 

(Section  29)  Which  of  the  following  are  always  unchanged  in 
the  plural  ?  Which  are  sometimes  unchanged  ? 


moose 

salmon 

vermin 

pair 

buffalo 

elk 

tiger 

trout 

species 

chicken 

reindeer 

Chinese 

horse 

gallows 

series 

corps 

(Section  29)  Our  word 

air  is  normally  used  in  the 

singular:  "We 

breathe  air." 

But  it  may 

be  a  plural  with  change  of  meaning:  "She 

gives  herself  airs."  Which  of  the  following  words 
the  plural  ?  How  does  the  meaning  change  ? 

can  be  used  in 

iron 

wine 

wood 

milk 

copper 

cotton 

wax 

arithmetic 

silver 

gravel 

spectacle 

grass 

fruit 

glass 

certainty 

grief 

paper 

hair 

leisure 

water 
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15.  (Section  30)  Which  of  these  words  always  retain  foreign  plurals  in 
Modern  English  ?  Which  may  have  either  foreign  or  native  plural  ? 


tibia 

hypothesis 

simulacrum 

analysis 

radius 

medium 

mausoleum 

appendix 

stigma 

gladiolus 

stamen 

alumna 

panorama 

thesaurus 

vortex 

ichthyosaurus 

petroleum 

desideratum 

anacoluthon 

curriculum 

bureau 

codex 

crux 

seraph 

libretto 

amanuensis 

delirium 

madam 

genus 

antithesis 

cactus 

stratum 

larynx 

virtuoso 

apex 

nucleus 

focus 

opus 

referendum 

candelabrum 

(Section  30) 

Give  the  singular  of  the  following 

plurals. 

errata 

prolegomena 

cesurae 

millennia 

literati 

axes 

esophagi 

automata 

data 

cicatrices 

podia 

tableaux 

bases 

termini 

bacteria 

syllabi 

(Section  31) 

Form  the  plurals  of  the  following  compounds.  If  two 

forms  are  possible,  which  is  proper  to  Choice  English  ? 

turnout 

man  friend 

Knight  Templar 

son-in-law 

man-of-war 

notary  public 

going-on 

passer-by 

drawback 

mouthful 

major  general 

billet-doux 

handout 

attorney  general 

poet  laureate 

womanhater 

coat  of  mail 

Miss  Wilcox 

18.  (Sections  35-38)  Pick  out  the  s  genitives,  of  genitives,  group  geni¬ 
tives,  and  double  genitives  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  Have  you  seen  Post's  water  colors?  2.  I  saw  it  in  a  book  of 
Dawson’s.  3.  Pipkin’s  was  the  only  car  that  would  start.  4.  She’s  just 
a  friend  of  the  family.  5.  The  head  of  the  household’s  word  is  law. 
6.  Any  friend  of  Melborn’s  is  welcome  here.  7.  Some  of  us  listened 
attentively  to  the  words  of  the  lieutenant.  8.  The  leader  of  the 
patrol’s  turn  had  come.  9.  What  did  you  think  of  that  speech  of 
Wiltshire’s?  10.  The  man  in  the  yard’s  hat  had  blown  away. 

19.  (Section  39)  Explain  the  function  of  the  s  genitives  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

1  She  probably  bought  it  at  Gimbel's.  2.  We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter 
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Garrick’s,  who  was  in  a  very  lively  humor.  .  .  .  (Boswell)  3.  Is  this 
dog  yours  or  your  cousin’s  ?  4.  In  such  a  family  the  wife’s  lot  is  the 
most  pitiable.  5.  Glenn’s  excuse  was  weak,  but  Franklin’s  was 
weaker.  6.  This  new  life  of  the  doctor’s  was  an  anxious  life,  no 
doubt.  (Dickens)  7.  The  portrait  procured  by  Occleve  represents 
him  probably  after  his  retirement  to  St.  Mary’s.  (William  Minto) 

20.  (Section  40)  Classify  the  italicized  genitives  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  according  to  the  categories  described  in  Section  40. 

1.  Have  you  seen  Sam’s  banjo?  2.  He  went  to  town  in  Fletcher’s 
car  to  buy  a  bale  of  hay.  3.  His  mother  forbade  him  to  read  Joyce’s 
novels.  4.  Melrose  bought  a  dime’s  worth  of  candy.  5.  We  had  had 
enough  of  Borg’s  blustering.  6.  After  a  journey  of  seven  days  we 
reached  Kansas  City.  7.  Of  course,  Maria  looks  at  it  from  the  artist’s 
point  of  view.  8.  I  remember  the  scrolls  of  Perugino’s  angels,  and 
the  ribands  of  Raphael’s  arabesques.  .  .  .  (Ruskin)  9.  Stanley’s 
breaking  Edgar’s  leg  ruined  a  great  friendship.  10.  Max’s  arrival 
changed  everything.  11.  He  had  the  look  of  a  seaman  but  not  the 
seaman’s  walk.  12.  I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin’s  fee.  ( Hamlet )  13. 
Ethel’s  critics  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  14.  Grim s on’ s  ar¬ 
rest  was  a  shock  to  most  of  his  friends.  15.  In  the  desert  of  Judea, 
Satan  had  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  (Renan) 

21.  (Section  40)  Excerpt  all  the  s  genitives  in  a  magazine  article.  Clas¬ 
sify  them  according  to  the  subdivisions  described  in  Section  40.  Do 
you  find  any  s  genitives  of  nouns  that  name  lifeless  things  or 
concepts  ? 

22.  (Sections  43-44)  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  nouns 
that  are  masculine  or  feminine  and  explain  how  the  gender  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Point  out  the  nouns  of  common  gender. 

1.  What’s  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander.  2.  The 
heroine  is  decapitated  in  the  last  chapter.  3.  I  told  the  little  minx  a 
thing  or  two.  4.  Elroy  finally  seized  the  ruffian  and  threw  him  out. 
5.  Burton  is  now  employed  as  a  sorcerer’s  apprentice.  6.  I  suppose 
the  upstairs  maid  told  the  governess  and  the  governess  told  the 
cook.  7.  Any  parent  will  understand  how  we  felt.  8.  The  landlord 
refused  to  rent  to  writers.  9.  The  Prioress  owned  several  small  dogs. 
10.  An  early  Phoenician  prophetess  foretold  that  man  would  one 
day  become  extinct.  11.  Charlotte’s  boy  friend  entered  a  guinea  hen 
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in  the  show.  12.  Stanford  students  have  a  special  interest  in  Indians. 
13.  Why  didn’t  you  say  it  was  a  stag  party  ?  14.  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  female  bullfrog?  15.  Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  for  love.  (As  You  Like  It) 

23.  (Section  45)  As  you  read,  watch  for  examples  of  unnatural  gender. 
Excerpt  the  first  five. 

24.  (Section  50)  Which  of  the  italicized  words  fit  the  definition  of 
pronoun  given  in  Section  50? 

1.  Whose  knife  is  this  ?  2.  Neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  3.  O  Lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give,  and  in  our  life 
alone  does  Nature  live.  (Coleridge)  4.  The  ayes  have  it.  5.  Death, 
ere  thou  has  slain  another  fair  and  learn’d  and  good  as  she,  Time 
shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.  (William  Browne)  6.  Nothing  doing, 
Flabberman.  7.  Whatever  made  him  invite  such  people?  8.  How 
happy  here  should  1  and  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die. 
(Cowley)  9.  You’re  nothing  but  a  nothing ;  you’re  not  a  thing  at  all. 
10.  And  now — in  a  very  humble  way ,  as  will  be  seen — we  proceed 
to  open  our  narrative.  (Hawthorne) 

25.  (Section  55)  Compose  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  personal 
pronouns  in  the  four  nominative  and  six  objective  functions  de¬ 
scribed  in  Section  55. 

26.  (Section  55)  Point  out  deviations  from  Choice  Written  English  in 
the  following  sentences.  Which  expressions  would  you  be  inclined 
to  use  ?  Is  what  situations  ?  Which  would  you  avoid  ?  How  ? 

1.  It’s  not  her;  it’s  me.  2  I  know  them  to  be  available.  3.  Boris 
and  me  were  the  first  ones  chosen.  4.  It  is  they  who  should  be 
worrying.  5.  There  were  just  three  people  concerned:  Julia,  him, 
and  me.  6.  We  heard  there  was  trouble  among  you  and  they.  7.  It 
used  to  be  us  girls  who  were  forbidden  to  do  such  work.  8.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  others — them  who  had  survived  the 
blast.  9-  How  strange  that  the  heir  should  turn  out  to  be  him.  10. 
This  being  so,  and  I  being  such,  I  would  liefer  go  on  a  cripple’s 
crutch.  .  .  .  (Millay) 

27.  (Section  56)  Find  additional  examples  in  literature  of  thine  and 
mine  used  as  adjectives  ("mine  eyes’’). 

28.  (Section  57)  Compose  sentences  using  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns  in  the  following  functions:  subject,  direct  object,  apposi- 
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tive,  object  of  a  preposition,  subject  of  an  infinitive,  double  genitive. 

29-  (Section  58)  Point  out  anomalies  in  the  concept  of  person  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  You’ll  never  find  yours  truly  in  a  spot  like  that.  2.  Will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  allow  us  to  compliment 
him  on  his  stand?  3.  Aren’t  we  pleased  with  ourselves,  though! 
4.  We  perceived  that  over  our  head  rose  the  red-leaded  steel  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  antenna  tower.  .  .  .  ( New  Yorker')  5.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  decided  to  ask  Senator  Pip  for  a  statement.  6.  Do  we  want 
to  stop  screaming,  or  do  we  want  Papa  to  punish  us  ?  7.  Well,  Lacy, 
though  the  fact  was  very  foul  of  your  revolting  from  our  kingly 
love  and  your  own  duty,  yet  we  pardon  you.  (Dekker)  8.  I  have 
been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two 
papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  publick, 
were  written  by  your  Lordship.  (Dr.  Johnson) 

30.  (Section  59)  Look  up  his  self  and  their  selves  in  the  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary.  To  what  extent  have  these  forms  been  current  in  English  ? 

31.  (Sections  60-61)  Point  out  the  compound  personal  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences.  Which  are  reflexives  and  which  are  intensi¬ 
fies  ? 

1.  I  wonder  whether  he  can  talk  himself  out  of  that.  2.  You  know 
yourself  that  Salisbury  has  always  disliked  you.  3.  I  pulled  myself 
together  to  assert  myself.  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  4.  I  expect  Gonzales 
to  be  there  himself.  5 .  How  can  I  repent,  when  I  myself  have  given 
myself  the  lie  ?  (Archie  Sluter)  6.  The  world  impaled  itself  on  the 
sword  of  its  own  design.  7.  He  took  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in 
Hepzibah  and  her  brother  and  Phoebe  herself.  (Hawthorne)  8.  He 
doesn’t  fear  the  devil  himself. 

32.  (Section  62)  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  compound  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Which  usages  would  you  exclude 
from  your  own  speech  and  writing? 

1.  It  must  be  fully  understood  that  you  will  be  responsible  to 
myself  and  to  no  other.  2.  At  the  luncheon,  besides  the  king  and 
queen  and  my  husband  and  myself,  were  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King  of  Canada,  Lady  Katherine  Seymour  .  .  .  (Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
McCall’s)  3.  Not  only  were  none  of  these  faults  proven  against 
Mr.  Butterworth  and  myself,  but  .  .  .  (Herbert  J.  Phillips,  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar)  4.  So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise,  you  live  in 
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this,  and  dwell  in  lovers  eyes.  (Sonnet  55)  5.  If  of  herself  she  will 
not  move,  nothing  can  make  her.  (Suckling)  6.  Bid  her  come  forth, 
suffer  herself  to  be  desired,  and  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 
(Waller)  7.  Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy  till  "Cherry- 
ripe”  themselves  do  cry.  (Campion)  8.  They  have  received  what 
themselves  seem  to  have  wished  for. 

33.  (Sections  65  and  67)  The  following  sentences  contain  both  definite 
relative  pronouns  and  words  that  are  similar  in  form  but  different 
in  function.  Point  out  the  definite  relative  pronouns.  Explain  the 
function  of  each  definite  relative  pronoun  within  its  own  clause. 

1.  I  have  an  uncle  who  might  be  interested.  2.  To  whom  do  you 
think  you  are  speaking,  Bemingson?  3.  Do  you  know  who  bought 
the  house?  4.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  bought  the  house?  5.  I 
just  don’t  trust  a  young  man  that  drinks.  6.  By  being  happy,  we 
sow  anonymous  benefits  upon  the  world,  which  remain  unknown 
even  to  ourselves.  .  .  .  (Stevenson)  7.  A  little  soul  for  a  little  bears 
up  this  corpse  which  is  man.  (Swinburne)  8.  Do  you  really  mean 
what  you  say  ?  9.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  obey  the  rules  will  be 
ejected  from  the  society.  10.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple;  who 
ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? 
(Milton)  11.  It  is  Clarissa  whom  my  heart  goes  out  to.  12.  The 
evening  was  full  of  sounds,  some  of  which  would  have  stirred  your 
memory.  (E.  B.  White)  13.  It  is  probably  the  best  novel  that  has 
yet  been  written  about  the  American  pioneer.  (Charles  R.  Walker) 

14.  I’m  afraid  that  that’s  the  only  reward  that  you  are  going  to  get. 

15.  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
(Tennyson)  16.  He  always  wants  that  which  is  unobtainable.  17. 
He  willingly  sheltered  such  animals  as  strolled  into  the  yard. 
18.  There  was  no  boy  in  that  class  but  expected  some  day  to  be 
president  of  General  Motors.  19.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  7, 
Schopenhauer  remarked  that  thought  follows  the  law  of  gravity  in 
that  it  moves  more  easily  from  head  to  paper  than  from  paper  to 
head.  (Harry  Shaw)  20.  That  that  that  that  sentence  contains  is  a 
relative  pronoun. 

34.  (Section  66)  Point  out  the  antecedents  of  relative  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences.  Which  constructions  would  you  avoid  in  your 
own  writing  ?  Why  ?  How  would  you  avoid  them  ? 

1.  I  looked  him  right  in  the  eye,  which  made  him  tremble.  2. 
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.  .  .  whether  these  extremely  controversial  questions  can  be  acted 
on  favorably  at  next  year’s  session,  which  will  be  a  re-election  year. 
(San  Jose  Mercury)  3.  Everything  forbidden  was  marked  out — 
which  left  very  little  in  the  books.  (Nora  Wain,  Saturday  Evening 
Post)  4.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  small  poodle,  which  under  the 
circumstances  showed  rather  bad  taste.  5.  The  only  alternative  was 
to  stand  to  until  the  storm  abated — which  might  take  a  week. 
(Thomas  R.  Henry,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  6.  He  came  to  the  party 
dressed  quite  informally,  which  shocked  everybody.  7.  The  purpose 
in  setting  up  the  free  market  was  to  kill  off  the  black  market  (which 
it  did).  .  .  .  (Joseph  Wechsberg,  New  Yorker)  8.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  understood  what  the  teacher  was  trying  to  do,  which 
of  course  got  me  into  a  lot  of  trouble.  9.  It  was  one  of  those  northers 
that  arise  so  frequently  in  that  season.  10.  The  Minister  of  Labour 
replied  that  it  was  "making  contacts,"  which  sounded  as  if  the 
whole  thing  were  a  tea  party  at  which  everybody  would  soon  settle 
down  to  win  friends  and  influence  people.  (Mollie  Panter-Downes, 
New  Yorker) 

35.  (Section  68)  Point  out  the  usages  which  depart  from  Choice  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  set  forth  in  Section  68.  Specify  the  deviation. 

1.  Any  public  servant  which  wants  to  get  himself  reelected  must 
consider  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  2.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was 
Equipoise  who  set  the  track  record  at  Santa  Anita?  3.  It  was  a  girl 
that  he  used  to  go  with.  4.  His  mother  had  ten  children,  of  which 
he  was  the  oldest.  (NED)  5.  His  oldest  sister,  that  had  never  had 
any  children  of  her  own,  agreed  to  adopt  Vera.  6.  She  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  cat,  of  whom  she  is  excessively  fond. 
7.  The  Cypress  Street  bus,  that  used  to  stop  at  Twin  Oaks,  now 
speeds  on  through.  8.  Can  this  be  the  face  which  launched  a  thou¬ 
sand  ships?  9-  We  were  rather  ashamed  of  our  silver,  that  was 
badly  tarnished.  10.  I  want  a  goat  who  will  give  plenty  of  milk. 

36.  (Section  69)  Which  of  the  following  would  you  avoid  in  formal 
writing  ?  Why  and  how  ?  Which  would  you  avoid  in  speech  ? 

1.  Do  you  know  the  girl  who  Sheila  brought  with  her?  2.  He’s  a 
father  who  any  son  would  find  somewhat  difficult.  3.  The  young 
man  whom  he  had  been  talking  about  sauntered  around  the  corner. 

4.  That’s  the  policeman  who  we  all  used  to  think  to  be  so  mean. 

5.  We  found  the  corpse  of  a  human  being  whom,  it  appeared,  had 
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been  killed  some  months  earlier.  6.  It  was  not  Pipkin  whom  we 
thought  would  be  startled  by  the  news.  7.  It’s  the  party  who  I  was 
just  talking  to.  8.  I  don’t  know  anyone  whom  I  would  be  happier 
to  see. 

37.  (Section  70)  Look  in  half  a  dozen  other  grammars  for  discussion 
of  such  constructions  as  "There  was  a  time  when  he  would  not  have 
minded.”  What  terms  are  used  for  when  and  where  in  such  con¬ 
structions  ?  Note  whether  "definite  relative  adverb”  is  defined  dif¬ 
ferently  than  in  Section  70. 

33.  (Sections  65,  70,  and  71)  Identify  the  definite  relative  pronouns, 
the  indefinite  relative  pronouns,  and  the  definite  relative  adverbs  in 
the  following  sentences. 

1.  Is  this  the  street  where  Sammy  lives?  2.  Syshotter  had  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  turn.  3.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was  going 
on.  4.  It  was  not  their  discovery  which  caused  the  Renaissance. 
(J.  A.  Symonds)  5.  We  have  witnessed  in  Korea  what  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  first  phase  of  that  war.  (Freedom  &  Union)  6.  The 
difficulty  was  that  Marellza  couldn’t  remember  whom  she  had  in¬ 
vited.  7.  This  is  a  district  where  cotton  will  not  grow.  (Nora  Wain, 
Saturday  Evening  Post)  8.  I  wonder  what  will  happen  when  Quig¬ 
ley  finds  out  about  this.  9.  What  happens  in  Yugoslavia  is  of  vital 
significance  in  the  East- West  struggle.  (Henry  C.  Wolfe,  Harper's) 
10.  Those  of  them  who  have  not  come  under  European  influence 
live  under  the  simplest  form  of  patriarchal  government.  ( Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica)  11.  One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right. 
(Pope)  12.  Cancer  of  the  womb  can  very  often  be  diagnosed  years 
before  any  outward  symptoms  or  signs  appear,  at  a  stage  when  it 
can  be  cured.  (Consumer  Reports)  13.  Whatever  you  think  about 
Danny,  you  can’t  do  a  thing  like  this  to  his  family.  14.  We’ll  just 
have  to  get  along  with  whatever  is  available.  15.  The  effect  of  this 
divestiture  was  such  as  the  ingenious  designers  of  it  could  have 
anticipated.  (Lamb)  16.  The  reason  why  I  object  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
style  is  that  there  is  no  discrimination,  no  selection,  no  variety  in  it. 
(Hazlitt) 

39.  (Section  73)  Consider  the  forms  of  the  indefinite  relatives  in  the 
following  sentences.  Which  constructions  would  you  wish  to  avoid 
in  your  own  language?  Which  might  you  use  in  some  circumstances 
and  avoid  in  others  ? 
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1.  Whomever  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.  2.  Guess  who  the  Pearson 
girl  is  going  to  marry.  3.  I  trust  you  know  whom  you  are  attacking. 
4.  Give  one  of  these  handbills  to  whomever  will  take  it.  5.  Stagg’s 
secretary  told  him  who  had  been  phoning.  6.  We  intended  to  find 
out  who  he  had  been  writing  those  letters  to.  7.  This  committee 
will  expose  whomever  it  finds  to  be  guilty.  8.  Did  you  see  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  ? 

40.  (Section  74)  Look  in  half  a  dozen  other  grammars  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  "I  know  where  he  lives.”  Do  any  gram¬ 
marians  call  such  a  where  an  indefinite  relative  adverb  ?  If  not,  what 
do  they  call  it?  Is  the  term  indefinite  relative  adverb  used  for  any 
other  construction? 

41.  (Section  75)  Write  a  dozen  sentences  to  illustrate  the  continuum 
along  which  interrogative  pronouns  blend  into  indefinite  relative 
pronouns.  If  you  had  to  classify  your  constructions  as  one  or  the 
other,  where  would  you  make  the  division  ?  On  what  grounds  ? 

42.  (Sections  64,  65,  69,  71,  73,  75,  76)  Identify  the  definite  relative 
pronouns,  the  indefinite  relative  pronouns,  and  the  interrogative 
pronouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Note  any  deviations  from  the 
usage  of  Choice  Written  English. 

1.  Will  the  parent  who  brought  this  child  please  take  him  away? 
2.  Who  told  you  Gravkin  was  with  the  FBI  ?  3.  I  suppose  you  know 
who  Guilhamet  is.  4.  Who  do  you  think  you’re  fooling?  5.  I  want 
to  know  what  happened  to  the  young  man  who  came  in  with  you. 

6.  The  people  who  the  piano  used  to  belong  to  never  had  it  tuned. 

7.  What  would  he  do  a  thing  like  that  for  ?  8.  The  lady  about  whom 
you  were  speaking  happens  to  be  betrothed  to  my  uncle.  9.  I  shall 
speak  to  whoever  I  wish.  10.  Who  is  she  going  with  now?  11.  We 
mean  to  accept  the  help  of  whomever  shows  the  slightest  interest. 
12.  I  understand  what  you  want,  but  I  don’t  know  who  will  give  it 
to  you.  13.  Young  Gilson,  who  Elizabeth  insisted  on  inviting,  didn’t 
get  on  well  with  the  other  guests.  14.  What’s  in  it  for  Febrish? 

15.  Tell  him  to  go  away,  whoever  he  is  and  whatever  he  wants, 

16.  That’s  the  lawyer  whom  we  were  led  to  believe  never  lost  a 
case.  17.  Just  whom  do  you  think  you  are?  18.  He  can’t  decide  who 
to  blame.  19.  We  found  out  who  he  was  trying  to  imitate.  20.  It 
was  Darby  whom  she  turned  out  to  be  in  love  with. 

43.  (Section  77)  Read  Curme’s  definition  of  demonstrative  pronouns 
(Parts  of  Speech  and  Accidence,  7  VII  b) .  What  forms  does  he  list 
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in  addition  to  those  given  in  Section  77?  Explain  the  similarity 
between  this ,  that ,  these ,  those ,  and  Cumae's  additions. 

44.  (Section  77)  Read  the  discussion  of  demonstrative  pronouns  in 
half  a  dozen  other  grammars.  Do  you  find  any  disagreements  about 
definition  and  forms  ? 

45.  (Sections  77-78)  Pick  out  the  demonstrative  pronouns  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  and  explain  what  they  point  to.  Are  there  any 
constructions  that  you  would  wish  to  avoid  in  your  own  writing? 

1.  This  is  the  nicest  present  I  ever  received.  2.  Those  are  the 
young  men  who  wish  to  marry  Sheila.  3.  In  a  word,  India  is  func¬ 
tioning.  This  is  the  miracle.  (Stewart  Alsop)  4.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  was  this:  "In  politics,  as  of  today,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
Republican,  Democrat,  Progressive  or  Independent?"  (Dr.  Gallup) 
5.  We  had  planned  to  dine  with  the  Aldens,  but  that  proved  im¬ 
possible.  6.  Every  now  and  then  a  cab  driver  gets  into  a  situation 
which  calls  for  gallantry.  Every  man  knows  that  this  can  be  em¬ 
barrassing.  (Robert  M.  Yoder,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  7.  For 
example,  take  his  The  Great  Gat  shy,  written  in  and  about  that 
turbulent  period,  now  to  be  seen  in  film  form.  This  is  told  of  a 
man  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  a  dream  in  his  heart.  (Frances 
McKee  Robbins,  McCall's)  8.  These  are  the  only  models  left.  9. 
That’s  just  about  enough  of  that,  Travers.  10.  All  those  in  favor 
signify  by  saying  "Aye.”  11.  For  a  good  poet’s  made,  as  well  as 
born.  And  such  wert  thou.  (Jonson)  12.  Every  freshman  class  con¬ 
tains  those  who  have  decided  that  the  world  needs  remaking  and 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  this.  13.  Another  weakness  of 
the  plan  is  that  which  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  talk.  14.  In  sampling 
from  a  boiler  operating  at  400  lb.  gage  pressure,  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  volume  of  the  boiler  water  sample  may  be  lost  as  steam, 
if  adequate  cooling,  before  release  of  pressure,  is  not  provided 
for.  This  results  in  increasing  the  apparent  concentration  of  all  the 
dissolved  and  suspended  solids  in  the  boiler.  (Alan  Osborne)  15. 
My  circumstances  were  such  that  I  had  to  pawn  my  watch. 

46.  (Section  79)  Read  Curme’s  definition  of  indefinite  pronouns  ( Parts 
of  Speech  and  Accidence ,  7  V).  What  forms  does  he  list  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  noted  in  Section  79?  Read  several  other  definitions  of 
indefinite  adjectives.  Do  these  seem  to  exclude  any  of  Curme’s 
forms?  If  so,  how? 
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47.  (Section  81)  Pick  out  the  indefinite  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  Few  of  the  men  knew  what  they  were  getting  into.  2.  I  hear 
she  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  either  of  them.  3.  I  can’t  get 
along  with  any  less.  4.  Now  all  was  explained,  and,  as  far  as  Beach 
was  concerned,  forgiven.  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  5.  I  think  there  are 
several  in  the  top  bureau  drawer.  6.  Certainly  if  anyone  wants  soli¬ 
tude,  the  place  is  Lympne.  (H.  G.  Wells)  7.  No  more,  thank  you! 
I’ve  had  plenty  already.  8.  Something  tells  me  no  one’s  coming. 
9.  Take  some.  Take  all  you  want.  10.  And  when  he  said  'Worship 
the  gods!”  he  did  it,  as  strenuously  as  everything  else.  (Pater) 
11.  Up  goes  the  lark,  as  if  all  were  jolly!  (Meredith)  12.  Life  piled 
on  life  were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me  little  remains.  (Ten¬ 
nyson) 

48.  (Section  82)  Identify  the  indefinite  pronouns  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Note  any  deviation  from  the  usage  of  Choice  English. 

1.  None  of  us  were  much  interested  in  xylotomy.  2.  Everyone  we 
wrote  to  have  replied  already.  3.  Anyone  past  the  age  of  sixty  must 
give  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  their  diet.  4.  The  teacher  asked 
everyone  still  writing  to  bring  their  papers  to  a  graceful  conclusion 
and  pass  them  in.  5.  No  one  in  the  troop  knows  more  about  basket 
weaving  than  Frensley  does.  6.  None  of  us  is  perfect,  but  each  has 
some  small  vein  of  virtue  in  their  souls. 

49.  (Section  83)  Go  through  a  magazine  and  excerpt  all  occurrences  of 
indefinite  you  and  they.  Read  the  discussion  of  such  usage  in  half  a 
dozen  handbooks.  Determine  whether  the  handbooks  describe  ade¬ 
quately  the  usage  of  your  magazine. 

50.  (Section  84)  Discuss  the  meanings  of  the  form  one  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

1.  No,  thanks.  I  never  take  more  than  one.  2.  Most  of  the  ushers 
were  appropriately  dressed,  but  one  was  wearing  a  pink  suit.  3.  That 
kind  of  talk  gives  one  the  shudders.  4.  One  must  watch  one’s  step 
in  that  crowd.  5.  I  finally  decided  to  wear  the  narrow  one.  6.  He’s 
a  fine  one  to  talk.  7.  If  I  had  three  bullets  I  might  try  it,  but  I  have 
only  one.  8.  But  if  one  will  only  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
he  will  feel  well  rewarded. 

51.  (Sections  85-89)  Point  out  the  descriptive  adjectives  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  and  tell  whether  they  are  attributive,  appositive,  or 
predicate  adjectives. 
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1.  His  plump  face,  scarlet  from  his  exertions,  beamed  at  her.  .  .  . 
(John  W.  Vandercook,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  2.  The  policy  of 
any  periodical  is  at  once  definite  and  invisible.  (Atlantic)  3.  He 
likes  tuberous  begonias.  4.  He  likes  his  begonias  tuberous.  5.  Sven, 
uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  reached  for  his  desk  dic¬ 
tionary.  6.  The  trout  is  a  fish  highly  valued,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
nations.  (Izaak  Walton)  7.  She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free. 
(Wordsworth)  8.  The  empty  lobby  and  the  stillness  everywhere 
made  this  difficult  to  believe.  .  .  .  (John  Cheever,  Harper’s)  9. 
Rather  angry  at  Girotti’s  presumption,  I  leaned  across  the  mahogany 
table  and  tweaked  his  nose.  10.  Fortunately  the  serpent  had  been 
rendered  harmless.  11.  Great  was  the  joy  of  scholars.  .  .  .  (Henry 
Adams  Bellows)  12.  We  thought  Chalmers  rather  stuffy  until  we 
learned  to  appreciate  his  subtle  wit.  13.  A  man  rather  taciturn  in 
speech;  silent  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  said;  but  pertinent, 
wise,  sincere,  when  he  did  speak.  (Carlyle)  14.  The  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  has,  I  believe,  become  entirely  too  self-conscious,  too  quick 
to  listen  to  those  who  would  term  it  ’'big  business.”  (John  Farrar, 
American  Scholar)  15.  The  news  sounded  too  good  to  be  true. 

52.  (Section  87)  By  adding  suffixes,  make  adjectives  of  the  following 
words. 

heart,  lead,  girl,  love,  shape,  horror,  flower,  arbiter,  resist,  wish, 
portent,  head,  kiss,  book,  tyrant,  chum,  venture,  conduce,  rust,  psy¬ 
chopath,  nose,  count,  rudiment,  persist,  face 

53.  (Section  91)  How  does  a  hot  rod  specialist  differ  from  a  hot-rod 
specialist ?  A  blue  sky  pilot  from  a  blue-sky  pilot ?  A  sad  fiction 
writer  from  a  sad- fiction  writer ?  Think  up  five  other  such  pairs. 

54.  (Section  92)  Which  of  the  following  adjectives  can  be  compared 
only  by  the  analytic  method  ?  Which  only  by  the  synthetic  ?  Which 
by  either  ?  Which,  if  any,  cannot  be  compared  at  all  ? 


new 

correct 

gruesome 

suggestive 

foggy 

British 

wooden 

honest 

certain 

single 

natural 

doubtful 

blank 

ideal 

peevish 

blue 

questionable 

wholesome 

cowardly 

bluish 

recent 

deserving 

young 

wan 

funny 

able 

right 

deep 

real 

up-to-date 

dear 

momentous 

55.  (Sections  93-95)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  deviate  from 
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the  usage  of  Choice  Written  English  ?  Specify  the  deviation.  Which 
would  you  not  use  in  conversation  ? 

1.  I’m  too  tired  to  drive  any  further  today.  2.  My  dog  is  slightly 
elder  than  yours.  3.  I’ve  had  simply  the  most  loveliest  time.  4.  We’ll 
have  to  discuss  the  matter  further  at  some  future  date.  5.  Which  of 
your  parents  is  easiest  to  talk  to?  6.  Your  table  manners  are  getting 
worser  every  day.  7.  May  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  8.  The  second 
speech  was  the  better  organized.  9.  The  situation  is  perfect,  and 
getting  better  all  the  time.  (Army  communique)  10.  Put  your  best 
foot  forward. 

56.  (Section  96)  Tell  whether  the  italicized  words  function  as  modi¬ 
fiers  or  as  substantives. 

When  we  left  Camp  Four,  our  expectation  was  to  clear  the  Ridge 
by  ten  o’clock,  which  would  have  left  ample  time  to  reach  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  return  before  dark.  But  this  proved  a  vain  hope.  We  began 
bravely  enough,  each  taking  his  turn  at  cutting  steps,  while  the 
others  clung  to  the  wall,  husbanding  strength  and  oxygen.  Several 
rounds  of  this  brought  us,  about  nine  o’clock,  to  the  upper  ledge, 
from  which  point  we  commanded  a  view  of  Camp  Three.  Turning 
our  backs  to  the  icy  wind,  we  made  out  what  seemed  to  be  people 
waving  to  us.  That  was  the  high  point — in  both  senses — of  the 
1920  expedition.  For,  as  we  faced  again  to  the  jew  hundred  yards 
that  remained  between  us  and  victory,  Dawson,  behind  me, 
screamed.  Such  a  scream  I  hope  never  to  hear  again.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  in  much  pain — he  had  only  turned  his  ankle — but  he  real¬ 
ized,  as  did  the  rest  of  us  immediately,  what  fearful  danger  the 
mishap  implied.  There  we  were,  halfway  up  a  perpendicular  cliff 
near  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  continent — with  a  man 
who  could  not  walk.  (Archie  Sluter) 

57.  (Section  97)  Identify  the  personal  adjectives  and  note  the  mean¬ 
ings  they  express. 

1.  Daphne  du  Maurier,  in  her  book  about  her  father,  says  that 
Ethel  "wore  her  hair  in  a  pigtail.  .  .  .”  (Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Mc¬ 
Call's)  2.  The  reorganized  tribunal  speedily  produced  an  impression 
by  its  activity.  (Henry  Charles  Lea)  3.  The  more  detailed  the  pupils 
can  make  their  descriptions,  the  better.  .  .  .  (Otto  Jespersen)  4.  Let 
your  facto ry-trained  Youngstown  dealer  show  you  your  dream 
kitchen  in  perfect  miniature.  (Better  Homes  &  Gardens )  5.  You  can 
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gather  what  our  plight  is  by  comparing  your  expenditure  with  ours. 
(Rebecca  West,  Ladies’  Home  Journal )  6.  He  has  not  really  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  last  attack  of  the  flu.  7.  My  feeling  is  that  each  will 
have  to  carry  his  share  of  our  national  burden.  8.  The  plan  would 
hurt  most  doctors,  but  your  ordinary  small-town  practitioner  would 
be  its  chief  victim.  9.  My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ;  my  lord  is 
not  my  lord.  (Othello)  10.  The  waiting  women  made  their  curt¬ 
sies  and  took  their  leave. 

58.  (Sections  98-100)  Point  out  the  definite  relatives,  the  indefinite 
relatives,  and  the  interrogatives.  Indicate  which  are  pronouns  and 
which  are  adjectives. 

1.  Do  you  remember  what  street  he  lives  on?  2.  Whoever  heard 
of  a  one-armed  dentist?  3.  I  merely  asked  him  which  girl  he  in¬ 
tended  to  take  to  the  dance.  4.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  large  trees 
whose  cost  might  be  prohibitive  for  the  average  gardener.  .  .  . 
( Sunset )  5.  India  has  a  government  whose  authority,  though  con¬ 
stantly  challenged,  remains  supreme.  (Stewart  Alsop)  6.  Whatever 
made  Cranmeyer  suggest  the  expedition?  7.  You  told  me  to  wear 
whichever  suit  was  most  comfortable.  8.  This  book,  whose  subtitle  is 
A  Citizen’s  Guide  to  Action  for  Lasting  Peace ,  takes  up  some  of 
his  other  disagreements  with  the  State  Department.  (Katherine 
Gauss  Jackson,  Harper’s)  9.  .  .  .  They  do  not  have  a  right  to  teach 
in  institutions  whose  ends  they  disavow  and  whose  means  they 
subvert  as  best  they  can.  (T.  V.  Smith,  American  Scholar)  10.  An¬ 
other  fifteen  minutes  brought  us  to  Tarpingwell  Brook,  at  which 
historic  spot  we  stopped  to  eat  our  sandwiches.  (Archie  Sluter) 
11.  What  should  be  the  aims  of  a  writer  who  undertakes  a  novel 
of  contemporary  history?  What  are  valid  standards  for  this  genre? 
(John  Hersey,  Atlantic)  12.  .  . .  ensembles  of  gears,  rotating  shafts, 
and  other  moving  parts  whose  fundamental  structure  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  brain.  (John  E.  Pfeiffer,  American  Scholar) 
13.  Whichever  of  these  views  is  sound,  however,  the  time  for 
Union  remains  short.  (Freedom  &  Union)  1 4.  I’m  sure  I  don't 
know  what  Brewster  had  in  mind.  15.  Whichever  course  seems  best 
should  be  adopted  at  once.  1 6.  We  shall  never  know  what  suspicions 
prompted  him.  17. 1  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  civility  of  my 
fellow-creatures  and  what  effect  my  external  appearance  and  address 
would  have.  (Boswell)  18.  Manufacturers  buying  materials  in  short 
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supply,  and  shippers  of  cargoes  the  freight  charges  of  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  small  portion  of  their  value,  are  likely  to  place  a  high  value 
on  reliability.  (Atlantic)  19.  This  last  circumstance,  combined  with 
a  fire  that  burns  up  whatever  clues  there  might  have  been,  sets  Chief 
Inspector  MacDonald  of  Scotland  Yard  to  work.  20.  What  non¬ 
sense  you  talk! 

59.  (Section  101)  Identify  the  demonstrative  adjectives  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  Tell  what  substantives  or  concepts  they  point  to. 

1.  The  unworldly  and  simple  old  man  would  have  been  painfully 
embarrassed  by  the  rhetoric  that  flourishes  on  such  occasions  as  this. 
(Virginia  Woolf)  2.  Among  other  things,  Southern  chivalry  always 
was  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  woman  in  her  place.  Wilson 
was  a  Southerner  and  a  Presbyterian,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  he  escaped 
this  influence  altogether.  (Gerald  W.  Johnson)  3.  Some  distance 
down  the  road  we  encountered  William  and  Timothy,  the  latter 
young  gentleman  carrying  a  basket  of  apples.  4.  Who  sent  these 
flowers?  5.  There  were  the  small  soles,  and  there  were  a  few  al- 
bacore  and  bonito.  These  last,  the  Colonel  thought,  looked  like 
boat-tailed  bullets.  .  .  .  (Hemingway)  6.  In  spite  of  her  deeply- 
rooted  dislike,  she  could  not  be  insensible  to  such  a  man’s  affection. 
.  . .  (Jane  Austen)  7.  It  may  be  caught  in  yonder  hedge.  8.  It  seems 
to  be  the  very  thing  I  had  in  mind.  9.  Machiavelli’s  use  of  the  word 
virtu  is  in  this  relation  most  instructive.  (J.  A.  Symonds)  10.  Ruis- 
dale  said  that  he  held  up  the  stage  because  he  needed  money  to 
give  to  the  poor  and  that  he  robbed  the  bank  for  the  same  reason. 

60.  (Section  102)  Point  out  the  indefinite  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  some  boundless  con¬ 
tiguity  of  shade.  .  .  .  (Cowper)  2.  If  we  had  no  spiritual  asbestos 
to  protect  our  souls,  we  should  be  consumed  to  no  purpose  by  every 
wanton  flame.  (Agnes  Repplier)  3.  At  one  time  all  truth  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  allegory ;  at  another,  nothing  was  seen  but  in  a  vision ;  at 
one  period,  all  the  poets  followed  sheep,  and  every  event  produced 
a  pastoral.  (Dr.  Johnson)  4.  We  answer,  this  common  enemy  had 
been  no  enemy,  if  they  had  not  made  him  so.  (Defoe)  5.  Several 
seconds  went  by  while  he  sat  there  holding  one  limp  sock,  listening, 
and,  finally,  facing  the  inexorable  fact  that  his  mother  was  battling 
other  drafts,  thousands  of  miles  away.  (Carolyn  McCormick,  New 
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Yorker')  6.  The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these,  when  each 
new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease.  (Pope)  7.  There  are  three 
very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper ;  and 
which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself  for  some 
time.  .  .  .  (Addison)  8.  ...  I  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  have 
desired  Lewis  to  go  to  him,  and  let  him  know  I  expect  farther  satis¬ 
faction.  (Swift)  9.  Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let 
fall,  shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all.  (Browning) 
10.  And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes,  with  kisses  four.  (Keats) 

61.  (Section  102)  Look  through  the  letter  H  in  a  small  dictionary.  List 
all  the  nouns  and  adjectives  which  may  be  preceded  by  the  word  an 
in  American  speech.  On  which  words  does  usage  vary? 

62.  (Section  103)  To  get  a  notion  of  the  complexity  of  the  use  of  the 
articles  in  Modern  English,  glance  through  the  discussion  in 
H.  Poutsma’s  A  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English ,  Part  II,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  A,  pp.  513-699. 

63.  (Section  105)  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  adjective 
forms  used  as  substantives.  Which  forms  have  only  partially  ac¬ 
quired  the  characteristics  of  nouns  ? 

1.  Only  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their 
dust.  (James  Shirley)  2.  An  Indian  brave  rode  up  and  observed  us 
silently.  3.  He  seems  unable  to  separate  the  important  from  the 
trivial.  4.  .  .  .  His  clothes  verged  upon  the  shabby.  .  .  .  (Strachey) 
5.  Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get  sweets  into  your  list,  put  that 
in.  (Leigh  Hunt)  6.  If  Mr.  Corcoran  will  allow  me  to  make  the 
suggestion,  his  talent  has  always  been  for  the  humorous.  (P.  G. 
Wodehouse)  7.  .  .  .  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly 
to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  ( Hamlet )  8.  I  learned  that  in  so  far 
as  America  is  an  imitation  of  Europe,  she  is  not  so  good  as  the 
original.  (Herbert  Agar)  9.  A  substantive  is  a  word  or  group  of 
words  used  in  one  of  the  functions  of  a  noun.  10.  Eliza  welcomed 
the  chance  to  wear  her  new  formal. 

64.  (Sections  107-109)  Study  the  definitions  of  verb  in  all  the  gram¬ 
mars  available  to  you.  Note  any  disagreements  among  them.  Which 
definition  seems  most  sound  logically?  Which  seems  most  useful 
for  the  teaching  of  young  learners  ? 

65.  (Section  112)  Point  out  the  linking  verbs  in  the  following  sen* 
tences. 
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1. 1  fear  her  love  has  grown  somewhat  cold.  2.  Borg  turned  slowly 
to  meet  us,  and  his  face  flushed  a  violent  red.  3.  No  matter  what 
Pipkin  thinks  about  the  idea,  it  sounds  simply  idiotic  to  me.  4. 
When  we  are  young,  the  time  that  stretches  before  us  looms  large 
indeed.  5.  But  there  are  rivers  of  which  the  water  when  first  drawn 
is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  delicious 
to  the  taste.  (Macaulay)  6.  Your  selection  becomes  mainly  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  limiting  your  enthusiasm.  ( Sunset )  7.  The  car  steered  more 
easily,  ran  with  less  wind  noise,  seemed  more  rigid  structurally,  and 
developed  less  looseness  in  use.  (Consumer  Reports)  8.  Just  sit 
down  and  keep  quiet  until  I  finish  this  letter.  9.  It  appeared  that 
sometime  during  the  night  the  barn  door  had  blown  open.  10.  From 
a  distance  I  guessed  it  must  have  been  two  stories  high  across  the 
front.  .  .  .  (Donald  Powell  Wilson)  11.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  forestalled,  and  John  survived  a  bachelor  for  some  years. 
(Nevill  Coghill)  12.  The  deserts  will  show  a  dusky  red,  and  the 
oceans  will  appear  as  huge  areas  that  look  grimly  black.  .  .  .  (Fred 
Hoyle,  Harper’s)  13.  The  weather,  which  had  been  favorable,  now 
set  in  tempestuous,  with  heavy  squalls.  .  .  .  (Prescott)  14.  I  thought 
I  had  staked  the  goat  securely,  but  he  somehow  managed  to  work 
loose.  15.  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long  swung  blind 
in  unascended  majesty.  .  .  .  (Shelley) 

66.  (Section  112)  Use  the  following  both  as  linking  verbs  and  as  predi¬ 
cating  verbs. 

be,  become,  smell,  continue,  feel,  turn,  break,  keep,  run,  go,  come, 
ring,  remain,  lie,  prove,  wear,  blush,  rank,  grow,  taste,  look 

67.  (Section  113)  Point  out  the  linking  verbs  and  the  passives  used  as 
equivalents  of  linking  verbs. 

1.  The  question  has  been  left  open  for  the  time  being.  2.  We 
were  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  the  baby  had  been  named  Gilroy, 
after  its  maternal  grandfather.  3  With  traffic  getting  heavier  every 
day,  the  roads  are  getting  worse.  (Myron  Stearns,  Harper’s) 

4.  Such  minor  countries  as  the  Philippines  and  Korea  cannot  be 
made  major  bases  of  American  action.  (Owen  Lattimore,  Atlantic) 

5.  By  the  time  Powers  arrived  with  the  chocolate  sundaes,  our 
patience  was  wearing  a  trifle  thin.  6.  On  the  whole,  the  advantage 
in  resources  lies  with  the  U.  S.,  assuming  that  its  sea  lines  can  be 
kept  open.  (Robert  Strausz-Hupe  and  Curtin  Winsor,  Freedom  & 
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Union )  7.  An  immediate  attempt  to  outflank  the  enemy  by  a  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Pescomita  was  judged  much  too  risky  by  General  Wilt¬ 
shire.  8.  If  the  outline  proved  insufficient,  the  contestants  could 
demand  "More  light".  .  .  .  (Samuel  Hopkins  Adams)  9.  .  .  .  these 
two  commodities,  which  by  most  of  their  slavish  owners  are  surely 
considered  as  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  American  way  of  life 
as  bread  .  .  .  (New  Yorker )  10.  It  is  simply  the  mode  at  which  all 
phenomena  are  reasoned  about,  rendered  precise  and  exact. 
(Thomas  Henry  Huxley) 

68.  (Section  114)  Find  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  and  tell 
whether  they  are  linking  verbs  or  predicating  verbs.  Tell  whether 
the  predicating  verbs  are  transitive  or  intransitive.  Point  out  the 
cognate  objects  and  the  reflexive  objects. 

1.  He  laid  his  sweaty  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  growled  affec¬ 
tionately.  2.  I’ll  come  to  thee  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar 
the  way.  (Alfred  Noyes)  3.  He  had  shut  the  drawer  and  was  light¬ 
ing  a  cigarette  when  she  returned  wearing  a  small  dark  hat  and  a 
grey  kidskin  coat.  .  .  .  (Dashiell  Hammett)  4.  Eliza  lay  quietly  on 
the  divan  and  was  presently  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence.  5.  Only 
stay  quiet,  while  my  mind  remembers  the  beauty  of  fire  from  the 
beauty  of  embers.  (Masefield)  6.  He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his 
overcoat,  lighted  the  hurricane  lantern,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
night.  (Agatha  Christie)  7.  I  bear  you,  a  light  burden,  to  the 
shrouded  sands,  where  lies  your  waiting  boat.  .  .  .  (Robert  Brooke) 
8.  The  boy  was  still  whistling  his  apparently  meaningless  little 
whistle,  and  his  sister  was  setting  the  smaller  skulls  side  by  side  on 
the  hearth.  9.  When  we  put  the  main  verb  of  such  a  sentence  into 
the  passive  voice,  the  original  object  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
original  objective  complement  consequently  becomes  a  subjective 
complement.  10.  Still  further,  as  in  all  Australia,  the  old  men  are  a 
privileged  group,  and  their  prerogatives  extend  to  marrying  the 
young  and  attractive  girls.  (Ruth  Benedict)  11.  When  Borg  lunged 
forward  a  third  time,  I  parried  quickly,  or  tried  to,  but  his  blade 
bit  into  my  right  forearm.  12.  And  home  again  we  plodded  while 
the  Polyphemus  nodded  with  his  battered  moon-eye  winking  red 
and  yellow  through  the  dark.  (Alfred  Noyes)  13.  I  hopped  out  of 
bed  pretty  early  the  next  morning,  so  as  to  be  among  those  present 
when  the  old  boy  should  arrive.  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  14.  His  brain 
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grows  continually  larger,  at  least  so  far  as  the  portions  engaging 
in  mathematics  are  concerned;  they  bulge  ever  larger.  (H.  G. 
Wells)  15.  .  .  .  There  is  just  one  thing,  however,  I  can  tell  you: 
You  seem  easy,  but  are  difficult  to  know.  (Galsworthy) 

69.  (Section  116)  Point  out  the  verb-adverb  combinations  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences. 

1.  Call  us  up  sometime.  2.  Someone  brought  pressure  to  bear,  and 
the  newspapers  played  down  the  story.  3.  Why  don’t  you  write  up 
the  incident  and  send  it  to  the  Rug  Cleaner’s  Quarterly  ?  4.  I’ll  think 
it  over  and  let  you  know  tomorrow.  5.  ...  We  might  say  that  the 
art  of  the  scholar  is  summed  up  in  the  observance  of  those  rejections 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  his  medium.  (Pater)  6.  Grace  sat 
quietly,  unwilling  to  venture  a  reply  that  might  touch  off  another 
of  the  scenes  .  .  .  (Natalie  Harris,  McCall’s)  7.  Pipkin  is  not  really 
a  poor  sport,  but  he  can’t  stand  being  laughed  at.  8.  But  colonialism 
in  all  its  aspects  is  today  breaking  down  rapidly  throughout  the 
world.  .  .  .  (Earl  Parker  Hanson,  American  Scholar)  9.  That  night 
I  went  home  and  totted  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
operating  one’s  own  business.  (Carl  Gray,  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
10.  This  world  itself  .  .  .  may  very  well  come  by  a  knock  that  would 
set  it  into  explosion  like  a  penny  squib.  (Stevenson) 

70.  (Section  116)  Construct  sentences  using  the  following  words  in  as 
many  verb- adverb  combinations  as  possible. 

turn,  write,  keep,  rub,  let,  run,  burn,  give,  come,  ring 

71.  (Sections  117-120)  Point  out  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences 
and  indicate  the  form  of  each — simple  form,  progressive  form,  or 
do  form.  Try  to  change  each  verb  to  one  of  the  other  forms,  and 
note  any  change  of  meaning. 

1.  But  Steele  did  change  his  mind.  (John  Loftis,  PMLA)  2.  As 
we  drew  up  to  the  curb,  I  was  trying  to  concoct  a  story  that  would 
sound  plausible  to  Martha.  3.  Dogs  scorn  our  painting  because  they 
see  colored  canvases,  not  paintings.  (Susanne  K.  Langer)  4.  On  my 
way  over  toward  the  dancers  I  passed  Toro  and  Ruby.  .  .  .  Toro  was 
laughing  at  something  Ruby  was  saying.  (Budd  Schulberg)  5.  But 
when  she  got  there  he  was  riding  a  goat.  6.  We  didn’t  think  much 
of  it  when  it  happened.  7.  I  was  still  staring  at  the  hot  black  eyes 
when  a  door  opened  far  back  under  the  stairs.  (Raymond  Chandler) 
8.  He  does  play  golf  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  he  plays  on  Satur- 
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day  afternoons,  but  he  is  not  playing  today.  9-  Barnwell  is  feeling 
a  little  better,  but  the  doctor  says  he  doesn’t  look  as  well  as  he 
should  be  looking.  10.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?  This  is 
the  third  man  that  e’er  I  saw;  the  first  that  e’er  I  sigh’d  for.  (The 
Tempest)  11.  Nor  am  I  banishing  .  .  .  the  possessors  of  deep  and 
multifarious  learning  from  my  ideal  University;  they  adorn  it  in  the 
eyes  of  men ;  I  do  but  say  that  they  constitute  no  type  of  the  results 
at  which  it  aims.  .  .  .  (Newman)  12.  Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if 
far  or  nigh  the  goal  is  ?  Why  do  her  gray  eyes  grow  dim  ?  (William 
Morris)  13.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash 
their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  (Mark 
7:3)  14.  One  that  outjuggles  all’s  been  spying  long  to  have  me, 
and  he  has  me  now.  (Meredith)  15.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now 
he  is  praying;  and  now  I’ll  do’t.  And  so  he  goes  to  heaven,  and  so 
am  I  reveng’d.  That  would  be  scann’d.  A  villain  kills  my  father, 
and  for  that,  I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send  to  heaven. 
(  Hamlet ) 

72.  (Section  119)  Explain  why  the  progressive  form  is  used  in  the 
following  sentences.  In  which  sentences  might  the  simple  form  be 
substituted  ?  Would  the  meaning  change  ? 

1.  I  think  Driver  is  spraying  the  pears  on  the  other  ranch,  unless 
he  went  into  town.  2.  As  it  happens,  I  was  just  thinking  about  you 
when  the  phone  rang.  3.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  an  exacting  day  you 
are  going  on  to  a  strenuous  evening.  (Margery  Wilson)  4.  We 
understood  from  one  or  two  mistakes  he  had  made  that  Prule  was 
intending  to  double-cross  us.  5.  For  three  generations  at  least  this 
tenet  in  favour  of  long  noses  had  gradually  been  taking  root  in 
our  family.  (Sterne)  6.  A  bright  moonlight  was  streaming  through 
the  portholes.  .  .  .  (Thomas  Heggen)  7.  I  had  been  coming  into 
town  every  other  Saturday  to  see  the  doctor.  8.  Once,  when  I  was 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  which  I  was  entitled  to,  I  found 
myself  almost  unconsciously  editing  the  script.  (Jennifer  Colton, 
Good  Housekeeping)  9.  "Mr.  Morrison?”  she  said  respectfully. 
"I’ve  been  looking  forward  to  meeting  you.”  (John  W.  Vander- 
cook,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  10.  Nowhere  does  the  translator  need 
and  take  more  latitude  than  in  the  translation  of  dialect.  (I  am  not 
considering  the  translation  of  poetry;  that  is  another  realm.)  (Rich¬ 
ard  Winston,  American  Scholar) 
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73.  (Section  120)  Excerpt  all  occurrences  of  the  do  form  in  a  magazine 
article.  Is  it  used  most  often  for  emphasis,  for  questions,  or  for 
negation?  Are  there  any  other  uses? 

74.  (Section  121)  Tell  which  verbs  are  in  the  active  voice  and  which  in 
the  passive. 

1.  For  almost  two  thousand  years  this  was  accepted  as  true. 
(Hugh  Stevenson  Tigner)  2.  I  inferred  that  on  such  gala  occasions 
carriages  were  given  an  extra  cleaning.  (O.  Henry)  3.  Stakener  had 
been  informed  that  a  carriage  would  be  provided  by  eight  o’clock. 
4.  The  clothes  had  been  soaking  for  half  an  hour  when  Mrs.  Gris- 
sop  became  aware  of  a  peculiar  odor.  5.  As  has  been  explained,  a 
periodic  sentence  is  so  constructed  that  its  full  meaning  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  until  the  end.  (Harry  Shaw)  6.  Instead  she  is  portrayed  as 
the  quixotic  social  reformer  who  imposes  her  personality  on  her 
family  and  friends.  .  .  .  (Robert  Kirsner,  PMLA)  7.  At  last  the 
load  was  stored  away,  and  after  much  knocking  and  weighing  down 
at  the  garage,  the  old  wheel  was  strengthened,  and  they  returned  to 
the  woods.  (Paul  Green)  8.  The  most  learned  clergymen  and 
judges  of  the  time  had  been  taught  the  same  ideas  when  children. 
.  .  .  (James  Harvey  Robinson)  9.  But  this  is  fast  diminishing,  and 
soon  a  girl  will  be  able  to  go  to  college  without  the  risk  of  thinking 
that  she  is  doing  anything  remarkable.  (Frank  Moore  Colby)  10. 
The  doorman  told  us  that  Prule  had  been  refused  admittance. 
11.  When  the  goat  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  combed,  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  warm  milk  and  a  few  fresh  carrots.  12.  Regular 
communication  had  broken  down,  and  we  were  forced  to  depend 
on  our  small  supply  of  pigeons.  (Archie  Sluter)  13.  On  all  sides 
it  is  said  that  our  educational  institutions  have  failed ;  that  we  have 
mocked  and  are  still  mocking  learning.  .  .  .  (Adam  Alles)  14.  De¬ 
tails  have  altered,  the  scale  is  larger,  new  instruments  and  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  devised.  .  . .  (Milton  S.  Mayer)  15.  If  I  be  shaven, 
then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and 
be  like  any  other  man.  (Judges  16:17) 

75.  (Section  122)  If  the  italicized  verb  can  be  put  into  the  passive, 
do  so. 

1.  Someone  handed  him  a  message  from  Maloney.  2.  Fenster 
struck  out  blindly  in  every  direction.  3.  When  we  got  there,  she  was 
milking  a  goat.  4.  After  some  deliberation  they  na?ned  the  little  boy 
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Gilroy.  5.  Roland  considered  Charlemagne’s  assistance  unnecessary. 

6.  Someone  told  us  that  Wilkerson  was  selling  insurance  in  Boise. 

7.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  off  the  roof  of  the  house.  8.  I 
dreamed  there  was  an  Emperor  Antony.  (Antony  and  Cleopatra) 
9.  O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see  but  such  another  man. 
(Ibid.)  10.  Wordsworth,  lonely  as  a  cloud,  wandered  down  the 
country  lane. 

76.  (Section  123)  Distinguish  the  simple-form  passives  from  the  pro¬ 
gressive-form  passives. 

1.  When  did  you  first  suspect  that  you  were  being  followed? 
2.  Gripridge  has  been  informed  that  his  services  are  no  longer  re¬ 
quired.  3.  The  rain-maker’s  offer  is  at  present  being  studied  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  4.  Good  news,  Martha!  I’m  being  sent  to 
Mentaway  Island  to  open  a  branch  office!  5.  By  the  late  summer  of 
1946,  Reynolds  pens  were  being  sold  in  thirty-seven  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  .  .  .  (Thomas  Whiteside,  New  Yorker )  6.  "I  won’t  be  fin¬ 
ished.  I’ll  never  be  finished.”  (William  Brandon,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal)  7.  If  your  lawn  was  sown  only  this  spring,  watering 
becomes  more  important.  (Better  Homes  &  Gardens)  8.  Bessler 
said  he  would  not  talk  while  he  was  being  kept  under  the  light. 
9.  I  had  been  most  hospitably  received  and  punctually  served  in  my 
green  caravanserai.  (Stevenson)  10.  But  then  what  does  the  radius 
of  the  balloon  represent,  and  what  does  it  mean  to  say  that  the 
balloon  is  being  blown  up  ?  (Fred  Hoyle,  Harper’s) 

77.  (Section  124)  Tell  whether  the  passives  in  the  following  sentences 
are  actional  or  statal. 

1.  "I  was  hoping  he  would  knock  down  a  waiter,”  Mike  said, 
"and  get  arrested.”  (Hemingway)  2.  Beverly  was  considered  much 
too  short  and  contemplative  for  basketball.  3.  Later  on  that  year 
Pipkin  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  most  exciting  campaign 
in  Quidvale’s  history.  4.  His  play  against  the  Athletics,  who  were 
expected  to  win  their  third  straight  world’s  title,  went  from  sur¬ 
prising  to  incredible.  (Harry  T.  Paxton,  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
5.  When  he  was  six,  Borg  was  assaulted  by  three  ten-year-olds, 
whom  he  immediately  flattened.  6.  "I’m  getting  chased  out  of  here 
myself.  .  .  .”  (Ursula  Curtiss)  7.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist  to  get  published  in  something  that  won’t  be  used 
to  wrap  fish  in  the  next  morning.  (AJ  Capp,  Atlantic)  8.  We  were 
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much  relieved  by  the  news  that  Prule  was  safe  in  Indonesia.  9.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  Hart  Crane’s  The 
Bridge.  (Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr.,  PMLA)  10.  Whereas  thou  hast 
been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee,  I  will 
make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations.  (Isaiah 
61:15) 

78.  (Section  125)  Consider  each  passive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
style.  Would  the  sentence  be  more  effective  with  the  verb  in  the 
active  voice?  If  not,  why  not? 

1.  Before  the  state  convention,  at  which  Mrs.  Luce’s  candidacy 
was  endorsed,  she  and  Miss  Kellems  allowed  a  few  hot  words  of 
theirs  to  appear  in  the  public  prints.  (Andy  Logan,  New  Yorker') 
2.  In  museums  the  walls  of  some  of  the  largest  display  halls  are 
lined  and  their  floors  crowded  with  cabinets  loaded  with  multitudes 
of  these  animal  porcelains.  (Rutherford  Platt,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic)  3.  If  it  shows  signs  of  cracking  or  disintegrating,  remove 
all  of  it,  check  to  see  that  the  windowpanes  are  held  firmly  in  place, 
and  then  reputty.  (Henry  Taylor,  Good  Housekeeping)  4.  It  has 
long  ago  been  pointed  out  that  Rabelais  here  shows  less  reverence 
for  the  ancients.  .  .  .  (Abraham  C.  Keller,  PMLA)  5.  A  number 
of  the  other  changes  to  which  English  consonants  have  been  subject 
must  be  referred  to  briefly.  (Stuart  Robertson)  6.  On  an  ordinary 
flat  map  Yugoslavia  looks  like  a  juicy  strategic  plum.  On  a  contour 
map  it  is  slashed  and  hacked  with  mountains.  (Time)  7.  Burson 
said,  however,  that  it  was  believed  Republic  of  Korea  troops  had 
pushed  ahead  to  within  sight  of,  and  perhaps  into,  the  town  of 
Taepori.  .  .  .  (United  Press  dispatch)  8.  With  all  the  rejoicing, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Lester  Pearson  .  .  .  ,  that  this  is  not  a  cure-all.  (Thomas  Hamilton, 
Freedom  &  Union)  9.  So  far  we  have  been  entirely  concerned  with 
the  rich  fruits  of  twentieth-century  observational  astronomy.  (Fred 
Hoyle,  Harper* s)  10.  Until  the  political  vacuums  created  by  the 
defeat  of  one  or  more  great  powers  were  filled,  this  diplomatic 
"cold  war’’  continued.  (Gale  W.  McGee,  American  Scholar) 

79.  (Section  127)  What  is  the  notional  time  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  ?  What  parts  of  the  sentence  indicate  the  time  ? 

1.  They  probably  broadcast  regularly.  2.  Then  I  shut  the  door 
and  put  the  light  on  again  and  went  across  to  it.  (Raymond 
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Chandler)  3.  Don’t  fire  until  you  see  a  black  derby  rise  above  the 
fence.  4.  Even  after  the  tumult  and  shouting  of  November  11th  had 
died,  the  Expeditionary  Forces  were  still  in  the  trenches.  .  .  . 
(Frederick  Lewis  Allen)  5.  "You  really  must  meet  old  Rowbotham, 
Bertie.  I  tell  you  what,  are  you  doing  anything  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon  ?”  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  6.  At  school  I  sometimes  read  a  book, 
and  learned  a  lot  of  lessons.  .  .  .  (J.  K.  Stephen)  7.  I  remember 
when  steaks  like  that  cost  four  bits  apiece.  8.  The  chains  they  put 
on  him  hurt  so  much  he  never  forgot  them.  9.  "Hello-o-o,”  she 
said.  "Where  you  been?  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  days  and  days.’’  She 
took  a  cigarette.  "Been  away?’’  (Charles  Jackson)  10.  "Well,  he’s 
ready  for  the  phone  calls  now — his  alibi.  He  picks  my  name  out  of 
the  private  detectives  in  the  phone  book  and  does  the  Mr.  Kruger 
trick ;  but  that’s  after  he  calls  the  blonde  Elise  and  tells  her  that  not 
only  have  the  obstacles  to  their  marriage  been  removed,  but  he’s  had 
an  offer  to  go  in  business  in  New  York  and  has  to  leave  right  away, 
and  will  she  meet  him  in  fifteen  minutes  and  get  married?  .  . 
(Dashiell  Hammett) 

80.  (Sections  130-131)  Point  out  the  simple  presents  in  the  following 
sentences  and  state  the  notional  time  expressed  by  each.  Note  any 
aberrations  from  contemporary  American  usage. 

1.  Mumfree  got  a  pretty  good  job  with  a  soap  outfit;  he  begins 
day  after  tomorrow.  2.  Ice  melts  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit.  3.  They 
tell  me  he  drops  in  at  the  Astor  about  this  time  every  evening. 
4.  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — and  Marathon  looks  on  the 
sea.  .  .  .  (Byron)  5.  "The  whole  trouble  starts  when  he  sees  this 
Molina  work  out  in  the  gym  yesterday.  'Why,  he’s  a  bum  like  me,’ 
he  says  right  away.  And  then,  you  know  these  punchy  guys,  he 
begins  to  get  sore  about  it.’’  (Budd  Schulberg)  6.  Eliza  writes 
illegibly.  7.  We  usually  begin  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  seventh 
grade.  8.  They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep  the  courts  where 
Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep.  (Fitzgerald)  9.  The  wind  is  up! 
Hark!  how  it  howls!  (Robert  Blair)  10.  Great  abilities  (said  he) 
are  not  requisite  for  an  Historian.  .  .  .  (Boswell)  11. 1  think  I  know 
what  you  mean.  12.  Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone,  and  dream 
your  time  away?  (Wordsworth)  13.  Well,  I  hope  he  gets  something 
frightfully  interesting.  14.  A  moment  later  Borg  breaks  the  bonds 
that  hold  him  and  lunges  at  the  guard.  15.  Under  whatever  disguise 
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it  takes  refuge  .  .  .  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ultimately  dies 
and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral  and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is 
always  dying.  (Thomas  Henry  Huxley)  16.  How  now,  spirit? 
Whither  wander  you  ?  ( Midsummer  Night’s  Dream )  17.  And  now, 
behold,  I  loose  thee  this  day  from  the  chains  which  were  upon 
thine  hand.  (Jeremiah  40:4)  18.  He  shakes  the  peacock  gardens  as 
he  rises  from  his  ease,  and  he  strides  among  the  tree-tops  and  is 
taller  than  the  trees.  .  .  .  (Chesterton)  19.  Weep  no  more,  nor 
sigh,  nor  groan,  sorrow  calls  no  time  that’s  gone;  violets  plucked 
the  sweetest  rain  makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again.  (John  Fletcher) 
20.  Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger 
ground  than  the  Convention  of  1688.  (Macauley) 

81.  (Section  132)  Point  out  the  progressive  presents  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  explain  why  this  form  is  used  instead  of  the  simple 
present. 

1.  While  you’re  bandaging  him  up,  I’ll  telephone  his  mother  and 
explain.  2.  If  you’re  building,  add  the  room  to  your  floor  plan  now. 
(Better  Homes  &  Gardens)  3.  You  can’t  see  Mr.  Drumsteele  today; 
he’s  conferring  with  the  Board  of  Directors.  4.  To  engage  Tito’s 
troops,  the  Russians  would  have  to  go  into  the  rocky  Bosnian  moun¬ 
tains.  They  would  be  risking  another  World  War  and  tying  up 
good  troops  in  a  long  exhaustive  campaign.  (Time)  5.  Grandfather 
is  getting  a  little  too  spry,  if  you  ask  me.  6.  That’s  what  I’m  trying 
to  explain  to  you.  7.  A  thirteen-year  record  shows  that  the  inevitable 
"cone  of  depression”  in  the  water  table  is  expanding;  water  is 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground  reservoir  faster  than  it  is  being  re¬ 
placed.  (Arthur  H.  Carhart,  Atlantic)  8.  He’s  deliberately  acting 
like  a  "big  baby”  when  he’s  old  enough  to  be  a  "little  man.”  (Toni 
Taylor,  McCall’s)  9.  In  the  scene  which  follows,  the  Fool  is  per¬ 
forming  a  variation  on  the  same  theme.  .  .  .  (Richard  G.  Moulton) 
10.  He’s  speaking  now,  or  murmuring  "Where’s  my  serpent  of  old 
Nile?”  for  so  he  calls  me.  (Antony  and  Cleopatra) 

82c  (Section  133)  By  using  dictionaries  or  other  reference  books,  dis¬ 
cover  why  Grimm  applied  the  terms  strong  and  weak  to  verbs. 

83.  (Section  133)  Find  a  dozen  examples  of  verbs  presently  in  Class 
One  but  formerly  in  Class  Six.  Use  any  standard  history  of  the 
English  language. 

84.  (Section  133)  Do  you  prefer  the  past  tense  dreamed  or  dreamt ? 
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Spit  or  spat  ?  Lighted  or  lit ?  Pleaded  or  pled ?  Rang  or  rung? 
Waked  or  woke?  Stunk  or  stank ?  Dug  or  digged ?  or 

weaved ?  £/#«£  or  slank  ?  Swam  or  swum  ?  Throve  or  thrived ? 
Compare  the  recommendations  of  several  dictionaries  and  hand¬ 
books,  and  look  up  the  history  of  the  forms  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary. 

85.  (Section  133)  Look  up  the  history  of  verbs  of  classes  Three,  Four, 
and  Five.  Emerson’s  History  of  the  English  Language  gives  a  good 
account. 

86.  (Section  133)  Which  of  the  verbs  listed  in  Class  Six  also  form 
past  tenses  according  to  the  patterns  of  the  other  classes?  Use  a 
good  college  dictionary. 

87.  (Section  136)  Point  out  the  simple  pasts  and  the  progressive  pasts 
in  the  following  sentences.  Explain  why  the  one  or  the  other  is 
used.  What  notional  time  is  indicated? 

1.  The  robin  perched  on  Wintergreen’s  shoulder  and  peeped 
shyly.  2.  I  rather  enjoyed  second-year  Latin.  3.  We  heard  that  Pip¬ 
kin  was  still  being  victimized  by  all  the  confidence  men  who  came 
his  way.  4.  Inside  the  church  Mrs.  Hyden  was  singing  a  solo.  (Har- 
riette  L.  Simpson)  5.  On  June  19  fortune  petered  out.  That  was 
Black  Wednesday.  (William  J.  Lederer)  6.  For  over  three  hundred 
years  Twimsetts  made  shoes  in  Newkestal.  7.  I  never  cared  much 
about  that  when  I  was  swiping  a  horse.  (Sherwood  Anderson)  8.  In 
April — early  May  when  winter  was  late — the  spring  plowing  began. 
9.  I  turned  my  head  and  noticed  that  blood  was  dripping  from  the 
fountain  pen.  (Archie  Sluter)  10.  The  consequences  of  this  event 
were  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Sudan.  (Strachey)  11.  During  these 
momentous  years,  while  the  idea  of  progress  was  taking  form  .  .  . 
the  English  colonies  in  America  grew  to  maturity  and  burst  upon 
the  world  stage  as  a  united  and  independent  power.  (Charles  A. 
Beard)  12.  Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  they  were  children.  (Lamb)  13.  The  results  were  easily 
grasped,  if  not  the  causes,  and  the  word  reconstruction  came  easily 
off  the  lips,  as,  remember,  it  did  in  1919.  (Nathaniel  Peffer) 
14.  Then  a  few  months  later  the  president  of  the  combination 
resigned  and  a  little  later  he  was  indicted  and  a  little  later  died  in 
a  mysterious  automobile  accident.  The  truth  is  that  the  Griswold 
was  growing  feeble.  (John  T.  Flynn)  15.  He  got  the  ill-will  of 
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the  common  people,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  noblemen  (as  Cicero 
saith)  did  not  only  mislike  him  but  also  hate  him  for  his  naughty 
life.  (Sir  Thomas  North) 

88.  (Section  137)  Compare  the  discussions  of  shall  and  will  in  half 
a  dozen  handbooks  and  grammars.  What  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  ? 

89.  (Section  139)  Resort  to  several  histories  of  the  English  language 
for  discussions  of  the  development  of  shall  and  will.  Read 
Charles  C.  Fries’  "Periphrastic  Future  with  Shall  and  Will  in 
Modern  English,”  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion,  40:963-1024,  December,  1925.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  the 
use  of  these  words  from  700  a.d.  to  the  present. 

90.  (Section  140)  Describe  in  detail  your  own  usage  of  shall  and  will 
both  in  speaking  and  in  writing. 

91.  (Sections  137-140)  Comment  on  the  usage  of  shall  and  will  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  I  shall  always  remember  that  as  one  of  our  pleasantest  parties. 
(Eleanor  Roosevelt,  McCall’s )  2.  And  though  this  earthly  body 
fade  and  die,  my  name  shall  mount  upon  eternity.  (Drayton) 
3.  What  will  we  achieve  by  banishing  them,  as  another  theocracy 
once  banished  James  Joyce,  except  to  drive  them  into  "silence, 
exile,  and  cunning”  ?  (Max  Lerner,  American  Scholar )  4.  I  shall 
have  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  that  nothing  in  the 
world  has  ever  been  artificial.  (Chesterton)  5.  If  we  do  nothing,  if 
we  continue  to  stand  where  the  forties  have  left  us,  we  will  have 
taken  one  decision,  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  what  we  were  and  we 
will  inevitably  become  something  else.  .  .  .  (Archibald  MacLeish, 
Atlantic )  6.  Unemployment  has  always  been  a  specially  difficult 
problem  .  .  .  because  of  the  large  measure  of  control  the  union 
exercises  over  who  shall  be  employed  in  the  industry.  (Clark  Kerr 
and  Lloyd  Fisher,  Atlantic )  7.  Dr.  Paul  Aebersold,  director  of  the 
Isotopes  division  at  Oak  Ridge,  believes  we  will  score  important 
advances  in  this  field  within  the  next  five  years.  (Henry  Schacht, 
Harper’s)  8.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  and  I  will  pledge 
with  mine;  or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup,  and  I’ll  not  look  for 
wine.  (Jonson)  9.  Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another  fair  and 
learn’d  and  good  as  she,  time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.  (William 
Browne)  10.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  Mine  shall  be 
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spent,  when  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo’s  banishment.  ( Romeo  and 
Juliet )  11.  We  will  have  some  music  and  poetry;  the  children  shall 
learn  to  dance  to  it  and  sing  it.  .  .  .  (Ruskin)  12.  But  the  days  will 
come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days.  (Luke  5:35)  13.  If  some  yet  do 
not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italianated,  I  will 
plainly  tell  him.  (Roger  Ascham)  14.  O  make  in  me  those  civil 
wars  to  cease;  I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so.  (Sir  Philip 
Sidney)  15.  Behold,  I  will  gather  thee  to  thy  fathers,  and  thou 
shalt  be  gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace,  neither  shall  thine  eyes 
see  all  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  this  place,  and  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same.  (II  Chronicles  34:28) 

92.  (Sections  141-142)  Point  out  the  sentences  which  allude  to  future 
time,  and  explain  how  the  time  is  indicated. 

1.  I’m  afraid  we  can’t  see  you  tonight;  we’re  entertaining  my 
wife’s  Aunt  Ivadelle.  2.  "I  am  not  going  to  .  .  .  pass  judgment  on 
the  conflicting  testimony  that  has  been  given  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  ..  .  ,”  he  said.  (Time)  3.  You  can  still  hear  her;  she  sings  again 
in  San  Francisco  early  next  month.  4.  I’m  going  to  go  over  to  see 
Bentley  for  a  little  while.  5.  I  am  sending  this  letter  not  only  to 
you  but  to  the  University  of  Colorado  Chapter  and  to  the  Stanford 
Chapter.  (Yvor  Winters,  American  Scholar )  6.  He  is  about  to 
conduct  an  experiment  which,  I  fear,  will  revolutionize  science 
again.  7.  We  are  to  spend  the  evening  with  some  friends  Clark  met 
in  Juarez.  8.  If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die  we  shall  not  sleep, 
though  poppies  grow  in  Flanders  fields.  (John  McRae)  9.  I  am 
not  now  going  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  a  reply  to  those  criticisms. 
.  .  .  (Arnold)  10.  Now  bear  with  me,  Gentlemen,  if  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  has  at  first  sight  a  fanciful  appearance.  (Newman) 
11.  An  importunate  person  informs  him  that  his  portrait  is  about 
to  be  published  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  biography  which  the 
importunate  person  proposes  to  write.  (Huxley)  12.  I’m  afraid  you 
can’t  see  her;  she’s  just  now  going  on  the  stage.  13.  In  view  of  what 
was  about  to  happen,  it  is  enlightening  to  recall  how  things  looked 
at  this  juncture  to  the  financial  prophets.  .  .  .  (Frederick  Lewis 
Allen)  14.  The  win  over  Gus  makes  Toro  a  logical  opponent  for 
Buddy  Stein  and  then  we’re  really  in  the  tall  grass,  with  a  million- 
dollar  gate,  if  we  play  it  smart.  (Budd  Schulberg)  15.  Gonna  take 
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Johnny  to  the  graveyard  and  ain’t  gonna  bring  him  back.  (Frankie 
and  Johnny) 

93.  (Sections  141-142)  Explain  how  the  meaning  is  changed  (if  it  is) 
by  the  different  expressions  of  future  time. 

I  will  see  Scott  tomorrow. 

I  am  to  see  Scott  tomorrow. 

I  see  Scott  tomorrow. 

I  am  seeing  Scott  tomorrow. 

I  am  going  to  see  Scott  tomorrow. 

I  am  going  to  go  to  see  Scott  tomorrow. 

94.  (Section  143)  Point  out  the  perfect  tenses  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Tell  whether  they  are  present,  past,  or  future,  simple  or 
progressive,  active  or  passive. 

1.  Our  lives  and  virtues  had  been  entrusted  to  Miss  Craddock. 
.  .  .  (Margaret  Cousins,  Good  Housekeeping )  2.  The  inmates  of 
my  cottage,  all  at  rest,  have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
abstruser  musings.  .  .  .  (Coleridge)  3.  Do  you  really  fancy  you 
should  be  more  beholden  to  your  correspondent,  if  he  had  been 
damning  you  all  the  while  for  your  importunity?  (Stevenson) 
4.  The  white  man’s  burden,  we  have  learned  from  Freud,  is  his  own 
childhood.  (Charles  J.  Rolo,  Atlantic)  5.  Even  as  with  Thoreau, 
Emerson  and  Whitman,  we  shall  have  had  a  Golden  Day  in  our 
painting.  .  .  .  (Jerome  Mellquist,  American  Scholar)  6.  It  is  as  if 
.  .  .  Dickens  had  unconsciously  been  repressing  a  part  of  him  that 
now  suddenly  rises  and  clamors  for  attention.  (Clifton  Fadiman, 
Atlantic)  7.  From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen  the  mazy  Forth  un¬ 
raveled.  .  .  .  (Wordsworth)  8.  Oscar  Robinson  had  always  been 
funny  where  Freddie  was  concerned.  (Maurine  Whipple,  Saturday 
Evening  Post)  9-  But,  from  an  early  age,  he  had  been  remarked  as 
a  thoughtful  man.  (Carlyle)  10.  If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it 
was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  (Ma- 
cauley)  11.  In  triumphant  old  age,  Turner  .  .  .  painted  them  with 
a  radiance  that  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  (Time)  12.  So  far  I  have 
been  speaking  of  certain  conditions  of  the  literary  art  arising  out  of 
the  medium  of  material  in  or  upon  which  it  works  .  .  .  (Pater)  13. 
The  peculiarity  of  American  constitutions  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of  an  expanding 
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people.  (Frederick  J.  Turner)  14.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  have  a  new 
liberal  education  in  democratic  terms  until  we  can  give  in  our  col¬ 
leges  a  course  on  the  internal  combustion  engine  as  humanely 
conceived  as  a  course  on  Shakespeare’s  plays.  (Lynn  White,  Jr., 
Atlantic )  15.  .  .  .  The  principle,  that  all  knowledge  is  a  whole  and 
the  separate  sciences  parts  of  one,  which  I  have  hitherto  been  using 
in  behalf  of  its  studies,  is  equally  important  when  we  direct  our  at¬ 
tention  to  its  [a  University's]  students.  (Newman)  16.  The  long 
progression  from  gaudy  to  drab  to  gaudy  has  been  considerably 
more  influenced  by  the  discomforts  of  economics  and  politics  than 
it  has  by  the  whims  of  fashion  designers  and  tailors.  (Russell  Lynes, 
Harper’s)  17.  If  we  do  nothing,  if  we  continue  to  stand  where  the 
forties  have  left  us,  we  will  have  taken  one  decision,  we  will  have 
ceased  to  be  what  we  were,  and  we  will  inevitably  become  some¬ 
thing  else.  .  .  .  (Archibald  MacLeish,  Atlantic)  18.  Many  of  these 
characteristics  can  be  and  have  been  accounted  for  by  critics  in 
sociological  circles.  (John  Henry  Raleigh,  PMLA)  19.  He  was 
engaged  in  gay  parties  .  .  .  when  he  should  have  been  attending 
upon  us.  (Lamb)  20.  For  no  people  in  the  world  has  the  command 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  overcome  the  wicked  one,  in  the  nearest  and 
most  obvious  sense  of  those  words,  had  such  a  pressing  force  and 
reality.  (Arnold) 

95.  (Section  143)  To  get  a  notion  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
perfect  tenses,  let  each  member  of  the  class  take  ten  different  pages 
of  magazine  matter  and  count  the  following:  (1)  simple  present 
perfect  actives;  (2)  simple  present  perfect  passives;  (3)  simple 
past  perfect  actives;  (4)  simple  past  perfect  passives;  (5)  simple 
future  perfect  actives ;  (6)  simple  future  perfect  passives ;  (7)  pro¬ 
gressive  present  perfects;  (8)  progressive  past  perfects;  (9) 
progressive  future  perfects. 

96.  (Sections  144-146)  Explain  how  the  sentences  following  differ  in 
meaning  (if  they  do)  because  of  difference  in  tense. 

1.  Borg  advanced  angrily. 

Borg  has  advanced  angrily. 

Borg  had  advanced  angrily. 

2.  I  ruined  my  best  necktie. 

I  have  ruined  my  best  necktie. 
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3.  I  was  currying  the  horse. 

I  have  been  currying  the  horse. 

I  had  been  currying  the  horse. 

4.  Pipkin  lost  all  his  money. 

Pipkin  has  lost  all  his  money. 

Pipkin  had  lost  all  his  money. 

5.  When  I  answered  his  questions,  he  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

When  I  had  answered  his  questions,  he  looked  at  me  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

6.  Sheila  smiles  occasionally. 

Sheila  smiled  occasionally. 

Sheila  has  smiled  occasionally. 

7.  He  locked  the  door  before  the  dog  started  to  growl. 

He  had  locked  the  door  before  the  dog  started  to  growl. 

8.  The  Goddards  will  have  finished  supper  before  we  get  there. 

The  Goddards  will  finish  supper  before  we  get  there. 

97.  (Sections  147-149)  Determine  whether  another  tense  might  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  italicized  verb.  If  so,  how  would  the 
meaning  change?  In  what  sentences  would  a  change  in  tense  be 
likely  only  in  Vulgate  or  General  Spoken  English  ? 

1.  Wintergreen  knew  he  was  in  for  it.  2.  I  hope  you  are  com¬ 
fortable.  3.  If  I  see  him,  I’ll  tell  him.  4.  He  said  he  had  pneumonia. 
5.  I  understand  you  visited  relatives  in  Stettin.  6.  Though  I  heard 
his  remarks,  I  don’t  intend  to  repeat  them.  7.  Promise  me  one  thing, 
and  I  will  go  with  you.  8.  We  thought  Ramona  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  9-  Marcia  will  land  in  San  Francisco  about  noon  and 
will  call  you.  10.  Williams  slips  up  quietly  on  the  sleeping  Indian 
and  grabs  him  by  the  throat. 

98.  (Section  149)  Put  the  quoted  statements  into  indirect  discourse. 

1.  He  said,  "I’m  glad  to  see  you.”  2.  I  said,  "I’ll  help  you  if  I 
can.”  3.  He  said,  "I  recognized  you  as  soon  as  you  came  in.”  4.  He 
asked,  'Where  did  you  purchase  the  goat?”  5.  I  replied,  "I  bought 
her  in  San  Martin.”  6.  He  said,  "I  know  where  we  can  get  a 
fourth.”  7.  You  said,  "I  have  the  tickets  in  my  pocket.”  8.  He  re¬ 
plied:  "No,  I  didn’t.  I  said,  'I’ll  put  the  tickets  in  my  pocket.’  ” 

9.  She  said,  "I  must  do  everything  myself.”  10.  You  said:  "We’re 
both  in  this  up  to  our  necks.” 

99-  (Sections  150-152)  Read  Curme,  Syntax ,  Sections  39-42,  and  Jes- 
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persen,  Philosophy  of  Grammar,  pp.  313-321.  Then  write  your  own 
definition  of  grammatical  mood. 

100.  (Section  152)  Tell  whether  the  italicized  verbs  are  indicative,  im¬ 
perative,  present  subjunctive,  or  past  subjunctive.  Justify  your 
answers  on  the  basis  of  form. 

1.  If  he  were  but  deaf,  he  thought,  how  tranquilly  he  would  pos¬ 
sess  his  soul.  (Stevenson)  2.  I  drowsed  and  wondered  whether  the 
telegraph  was  a  blessing.  .  .  .  (Kipling)  3.  It  is  also  highly  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  public  realize  the  close  relationship  between  the  tax  rate 
and  the  scale  of  benefits.  (Marion  B.  Folsom,  Atlantic')  4.  .  .  .  Her 
visitor’s  defences  really  loomed — and  quite,  as  it  were ,  to  the 
material  vision — too  large.  (Henry  James)  5.  But  no  solid  art  his¬ 
torian,  whether  it  he  Elie  Faure,  Roger  Fry,  or  even  the  late  Royal 
Cortissoz  .  .  .  ever  claimed  that  it  originated  in  magic.  (Jerome 
Mellquist,  American  Scholar)  6.  Such  a  book  being  there  was  won¬ 
derful  enough;  but  still  more  astounding  were  the  notes  penciled 
in  the  margin.  .  .  .  (Conrad)  7.  Be  thou,  spirit  fierce,  my  spirit!  Be 
thou,  me,  impetuous  one!  (Shelley)  8.  The  Chief  of  Engineers, 
however,  recommended  that  the  federal  government  pay  half  the 
costs  of  the  inner  harbor.  (Robert  de  Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Maas, 
Harper's)  9.  ...  If  all  the  present-day  grumblers  were  arrested, 
the  streets  would  be  deserted.  (Joseph  Wechsberg,  New  Yorker) 
10.  Each  minute  segment  is  scraped  and  brushed  clean,  then  shel¬ 
lacked  and  swathed  in  tissue  paper,  lest  exposure  to  the  air  crumble 
it  to  dust.  (John  Kobler,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  11.  Let  us  suppose 
it  were  some  day  proved — as  today  alleged  but  unproved — that 
right  and  wrong  are  mere  bourgeois  prejudices  of  national  or  class 
interest  and  do  not  really  exist.  (Peter  Viereck,  Harper's)  12.  The 
summer’s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet,  though  to  itself  it  only 
live  and  die,  but  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet ,  the  basest 
weed  outbraves  his  dignity.  (Sonnet  94)  13.  Cease  then,  nor  order 
imperfection  name.  (Pope)  14.  Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger 
shows ,  emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave,  and  feed  deep, 
deep  upon  her  peerless  eyes.  (Keats)  15.  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he 
is  God.  (Psalm  100)  16.  If  my  uncle  was  seen  turning  the  corner, 
we  hid  in  the  shadow  until  we  had  seen  him  safely  lodged.  (Joyce) 
17.  ...  In  Thy  book  record  their  groans  who  were  thy  sheep.  .  .  . 
(Milton)  18.  Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting,  journeys  end  in 
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lovers’  meeting,  every  wise  man’s  son  doth  know.  (Twelfth  Night ) 
19.  Thanked  he  fortune,  it  hath  been  otherwise  twenty  times  better. 
(Wyatt)  20.  Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time,  this  coyness,, 
lady,  were  no  crime.  (Marvell) 

101.  (Section  153)  The  command  expressed  in  "Come  at  once”  can  be 
expressed  in  other  ways,  for  example  ’’You  must  come  at  once.” 
How  many  other  variations  can  you  think  of  ? 

102.  (Sections  154-155)  Point  out  the  present  and  past  subjunctives  in 
the  following  sentences.  On  the  basis  of  these  make  a  tentative 
general  statement  on  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  present-day 
American  English. 

1.  If  this  were  all  that  had  occurred,  the  event  would  have  been  a 
matter  for  relief.  (Clark  Kerr  and  Lloyd  Fisher,  Atlantic )  2.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  amendment  or  overriding  be  neither  too  easy  .  .  . 
nor  too  difficult.  .  .  .  (Peter  Viereck,  Harper’s)  3.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  like  every  truly  great  poet  .  .  .  (John  J.  Maloney,  American 
Scholar)  4.  Costello  insisted  that  he  was  not  interested  in  politics. 
.  .  .  (Time)  5.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  believe  that  if  I  were  now 
twelve  with  the  particular  outfit  of  impressions  and  beliefs  I  at 
present  have,  I  could  possibly  alter  them  in  so  thoroughgoing  a 
fashion  were  I  to  live  amidst  the  influences  of  the  coming  fifty 
years.  (James  Harvey  Robinson)  6.  Today  he  handles  the  language 
almost  as  if  it  were  his  own.  .  .  .  (Ernest  O.  Hauser,  Saturday 
Evening  Post)  7.  If  the  room  is  dark,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  try  to 
adjust  in  size  for  the  darkness  of  the  room.  .  .  .  (Myrtle  Fahs- 
bender,  Parents’  Magazine)  8.  If  you  and  I  were  not  living  in  the 
United  States,  we  might  not  use  the  English  language.  But  what  of 
it?  (John  Erskine)  9.  This  gift,  whether  it  take  the  tough  Trollo- 
pean  or  the  ironically  Austenian  form,  is  today  highly  appreciated. 
(Daniel  Sargent,  Atlantic)  10.  .  .  .  They’d  be  still  higher  if  the 
thermometer  weren’t  in  a  vacuum.  (New  Yorker )  11.  Even  though 
this  means  a  yearly  job  of  refinishing  and  repairing,  the  results  are 
worth  the  time  and  effort.  (Henry  Taylor,  Good  Housekeeping) 
12.  What  though  your  boy  know  a  verse  beginning  .  .  .  (Robert 
Benchley)  13.  If  the  man  on  third  were  the  fast  man,  the  catcher 
would  first  fake  the  man  back  to  third  and  then  throw  to  second 
base.  (Birdie  Tebbetts,  Atlantic )  14.  .  .  .  There  is  a  possibility  that 
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Olds  may  react  to  the  White  House  suggestion  that  he  express  a 
distaste  for  further  public  service  and  depart  from  the  political 
scene  of  his  own  volition.  (Ray  Tucker,  San  Jose  Mercury') 
15.  ...  to  be  brave  enough  to  take  an  active  role  in  her  own  court¬ 
ship  if  need  be  .  .  .  (Virginia  Lee,  McCalls)  16.  Franklin  was  very 
calm,  as  he  usually  was  in  a  crisis,  and  chatted  as  though  nothing 
were  on  his  mind.  (Eleanor  Roosevelt,  McCalls)  17.  That  would 
be  good  reasoning  indeed  if  there  were  no  other  alternative.  But 
there  is.  (Albert  R.  Mead,  Atlantic)  18.  The  Council  recommended 
that  any  further  increase  be  postponed.  .  .  .  (Marion  B.  Folsom, 
Atlantic)  19.  If  this  be  thought  to  be  a  reactionary  indictment  of 
the  Communist  Party,  look  at  the  .  .  .  (Raymond  B.  Allen,  Ameri¬ 
can  Scholar)  20.  For  the  tourist  is  seldom  an  experienced  reporter 
or  other  trained  observer.  Even  if  he  were,  he  seldom  has  time  to 
run  down  the  facts.  (J.  C.  Furnas,  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
21.  .  .  .  He  declined  to  deny  or  affirm  his  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  despite  President  Allen’s  request  that  he  do  so. 
( American  Scholar)  22.  His  tanned  skin  was  drawn  attractively 
tight  on  his  face  and  his  short  hair  looked  as  though  it  were 
trimmed  every  day.  (F.  Scott  Fitzgerald)  23.  Should  I,  or  can  I, 
as  a  private  citizen,  demand  that  a  doctor  be  called.  .  .  ?  (Frances 
Newton,  McCalls)  24.  Were  government  confined  to  regulating 
rationally  the  economic  order  of  human  society,  spirit,  relieved  of 
all  animal  anxiety,  might  for  the  first  time  be  free  in  its  own  sphere. 
(George  Santayana,  American  Scholar)  25.  The  proposal  before 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  that  the  Marine  Corps  in  another  war 
be  strictly  limited  to  advance  amphibious  operations.  .  .  .  (Marquis 
Childs,  Harper’s)  2 6.  .  .  .  He  told  me  that  it  would  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  Brazilian  people  if  the  stone  were  placed  with 
Franklin’s  other  collection.  .  .  .  (Eleanor  Roosevelt,  McCalls) 
27.  But  conventions  though  they  be,  they  are  not  donned  and  doffed 
by  the  author  at  will.  .  .  .  (Isaiah  Berlin,  Atlantic)  28.  The  pauper 
and  vagrant  law  was  invoked  and  applied  against  one  pupil,  Ann 
Eliza  Hammond  of  Providence,  who,  unless  her  maintenance  were 
guaranteed,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  town.  .  .  .  (Edmund  Fuller, 
American  Scholar)  29.  Something  in  us  insists  that  a  novelist  must 
deal  fairly  with  the  experiences  of  his  characters.  .  .  .  (Bernard  de 
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Voto,  Harper’s )  30.  One  feels  as  if  one  is  walking  on  eggs  inside 
one’s  own  brain.  (Jacques  Barzun,  Life) 

103.  (Section  156)  Explain  how  the  following  sentences  differ  in  form. 
Which  are  subjunctive?  Point  out  any  differences  in  meaning. 

1.  If  you  were  in  the  Army,  you  must  have  known  Sven. 

If  you  had  been  in  the  Army,  you  would  have  known  Sven. 

2.  If  he  is  ready,  we  can  leave. 

If  he  be  ready,  we  can  leave. 

If  he  was  ready,  we  left. 

If  he  were  ready,  we  would  leave. 

If  he  had  been  ready,  we  would  have  left. 

3.  I  wish  she  were  more  reasonable. 

I  wish  she  had  been  more  reasonable. 

4.  I  insisted  that  he  come  every  day. 

I  insisted  that  he  comes  every  day. 

5.  It  sounds  as  if  he  knows  his  business. 

It  sounds  as  if  he  knew  his  business. 

6.  If  the  fire  goes  out,  all  is  lost. 

If  the  fire  go  out,  all  is  lost. 

If  the  fire  went  out,  all  is  lost. 

If  the  fire  had  gone  out,  all  was  lost. 

If  the  fire  had  gone  out,  all  would  have  been  lost. 

If  the  fire  went  out,  all  would  be  lost. 

7.  Try  one  box  of  this  cereal,  and  you’ll  never  use  another. 

If  you  try  one  box  of  this  cereal,  you’ll  never  use  another. 

104.  (Section  158)  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences. 

1.  I  may  see  you  there. 

I  might  see  you  there. 

I  may  have  seen  you  there. 

I  might  have  seen  you  there. 

2.  I  shall  think  it  over. 

I  should  think  it  over. 

3.  He  will  get  into  trouble. 

He  would  get  into  trouble. 

He  would  get  into  trouble. 

4.  Can  you  let  me  have  ten  till  Wednesday? 

Could  you  let  me  have  ten  till  Wednesday  ? 
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5.  He  says  he  may  drop  in. 

He  says  he  might  drop  in. 

He  said  he  might  drop  in. 

105.  (Sections  159-169)  Point  out  the  modal  auxiliaries  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences,  and  explain  how  each  one  alters  the  meaning  of  the 
principal  verb. 

1.  I  never  saw  a  moor,  I  never  saw  the  sea;  yet  know  I  how  the 
heather  looks,  and  what  a  wave  must  be.  (Emily  Dickinson) .  2.  I 
ought  not  to  have  brought  that  in ;  I  wasn’t  a  prosecuting  barrister. 
(Michael  Innes)  3.  “That’s  the  dinner,”  George  said.  "You  can  get 
that  at  six  o’clock.”  (Hemingway)  4.  She  knows  what  Braggioni 
would  offer  her,  and  she  must  resist  tenaciously  without  appearing 
to  resist,  and  if  she  could  avoid  it  she  would  not  admit  even  to 
herself  the  slow  drift  of  his  intention.  (Katherine  Anne  Porter) 
5.  I  am  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave!  You  need  not  clap  your 
torches  to  my  face.  (Browning)  6.  You  couldn’t  spend  twenty-five 
dollars  at  Sam’s  no  matter  how  hard  you  tried.  (Charles  Jackson) 
7.  You  can  dress  as  you  please  and  do  as  you  please  in  Reno.  (San 
Francisco  Chronicle )  8.  She  could  have  taken  it  off  and  laid  it  in 
her  lap  and  stroked  it.  (Katherine  Mansfield)  9.  Major  de  Spain 
would  be  there  and  sometimes  old  General  Compson.  .  .  .  (Faulk¬ 
ner)  10.  Mrs.  Mercer  stood  up  to  go:  she  was  sorry  she  couldn’t 
wait  any  longer.  (James  Joyce)  11.  The  others  might  have  been 
asleep,  but  I  was  awake.  (Conrad)  12.  "I’d  really  go  away  with  a 
fiver,  my  dear,  if  you’d  only  tell  me  how  you  do  it.”  (Henry  James) 
13.  .  .  .  Though  he  would  always  shun  the  person  whom  he  discov¬ 
ered  guilty  of  a  good  action,  yet  he  was  never  deterred  by  a  good 
character.  .  .  .  (Fielding)  14.  The  cause  of  so  much  amazement  may 
appear  sufficiently  slight.  (Hawthorne)  15.  The  dew  shall  weep 
thy  fall  tonight,  for  thou  must  die.  (Herbert)  16.  On  what  wings 
dare  he  aspire  ?  What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire  ?  (Blake)  17.  May 
all  the  evil  angels  fly  away  with  Cousin  Phillips  to  the  Serbonian 
Bog,  wherever  that  may  be.  (Leonard  Bacon)  18.  “Nobody  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  say  things  about  Mike.”  (Hemingway)  19.  Be¬ 
sides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught 
pronunciation  to  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderburne.  (Boswell)  20.  But 
his  unbiased  opinion  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice.  (Burke)  21.  "They 
dared  me  to  do  it,”  he  said.  .  .  .  (Tennyson)  22.  May  it  please  your 
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Serene  Highnesses  .  .  .  the  proper  Epic  of  this  world  is  not  now 
"Arms  and  the  Man.”  .  .  .  (Carlyle)  23.  I  was  so  pleased  to  see 
him  that  I  thought  I  should  never  have  done  wringing  his  hand. 
(Poe)  24.  I  would  not  go,  though  at  next  door  we  might  meet. 
(Donne)  25.  It  was  certainly  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  he 
should  have  paid  his  visit  on  this  tragic  anniversary.  (H.  H. 
Munro)  26.  Turn  wheresoe’er  I  may,  by  night  or  day,  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more.  (Wordsworth)  27.  .  .  .  to 
have  asked  of  each  .  .  .  whether,  since  both  my  parents  willed  the 
changed,  I  might  at  Hymen’s  feet  bend  my  clipped  brow  .  .  .( 
(Landor)  28.  .  .  .  You  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest  she 
should  offend  this  Great  Being.  (Jonathan  Edwards)  29.  Our 
reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard  that  were  you,  Antony,  the  son 
of  Caesar,  you  should  be  satisfied.  (Julius  Caesar)  30.  Thou  shaft 
not  kill;  but  needst  not  strive  officiously  to  keep  alive.  (Clough) 

106.  (Section  170)  Point  out  the  equivalents  of  modal  auxiliaries  in  the 
following  sentences.  Tell  what  modal  each  resembles  in  meaning. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  meaning  ? 

1.  Will  we  be  able  to  see  her  if  we  come  at  eight?  2.  .  .  .  And 
I  could  tell  what  form  my  dreaming  was  about  to  take.  (Robert 
Frost)  3.  To  preserve  the  planet,  we  had  better  keep  our  war  cold. 

.  .  .  ("Talk  of  the  Town,”  New  Yorker )  4.  We’ll  work  it  out  if 
we  have  to  sit  here  all  night.  5.  And  "The  Burning  of  Los 
Angeles,”  a  picture  he  was  soon  to  paint,  definitely  proved  he  had 
talent.  (Nathaniel  West)  6.  I  perceived  that  Borg  was  about  to 
lose  his  temper  again.  7.  Even  men  who  might  be  able  to  live  on 
their  investments  generally  make  at  least  a  pretense  of  working. 

.  .  .  (Lynn  White,  Atlantic )  8.  I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut 
from  my  mouth  than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio. 
(Othello)  9-  "And  everybody  has  got  to  give  salutes  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  junk,  just  like  a  regular  army.  .  .  .”  (Sinclair  Lewis) 
10.  .  .  .  although  they  could  only  raise  enough  food  to  support 
themselves  one  day  in  ten,  and  had  to  be  succored  by  contributions 
.  .  .  (Time)  11.  I  had  rather  you  didn’t,  Carruthers.  12.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  his  hands  to  know  that  he  used  to  be  a  beer  bottler. 

107.  (Sections  171-172)  Gather  and  compare  half  a  dozen  definitions 
of  verbal  ( verbid ,  non  finite  verb). 
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108.  (Section  171)  Look  through  as  many  grammars  as  possible  to  as¬ 
certain  how  many  use  the  term  verbal ,  how  many  verbid ,  and  how 
many  non  finite  verb.  Can  you  think  of  any  contexts  in  which  verbal 
is  ambiguous  and  might  be  misunderstood? 

109.  (Sections  173-174)  Point  out  the  verbals  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  and  explain,  as  specifically  as  possible,  how  you  know  that 
they  are  verbals  and  not  finite  verbs. 

1.  Look  for  the  State  Department  to  turn  toward  some  solution 
of  this  problem.  .  .  .  (Freedom  &  Union )  2.  Half  rising,  he  shouted 
an  alarm,  and  then  began  loosing  furious  bursts  from  his  auto¬ 
matic  rifle  into  the  running  Chinese  soldiers.  (Time)  3.  It  was  like 
being  an  untutored  spectator  at  a  modern-dance  recital,  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  tragic  and  the  comic.  .  .  .  (Alice  Griffith 
Craft,  Good  Housekeeping)  4.  Frisbie’s  elation  had  worn  off,  leav¬ 
ing  him  with  a  feeling  of  having  stepped  out  on  a  high  wire  on 
which  going  ahead  might  be  difficult  but  turning  around  impossible. 
(Peter  de  Vries,  New  Yorker)  5.  "Lusty”  and  "brawling,”  the  two 
adjectives  usually  applied  to  mining  camps  of  the  early  days,  cer¬ 
tainly  fit  the  Virginia  City  of  the  Sixties.  (San  Francisco  Chronicle) 
6.  As  to  Lydgate  himself,  having  been  accepted,  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  all  the  consequences  which  he  believed  himself  to  foresee 
with  perfect  clearness.  (George  Eliot)  7.  It  was  at  Rome  in  1764, 
while  musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
his  book  arose  in  his  mind.  .  .  .  (Stopford  A.  Brooke)  8.  We  felt 
fine  watching  Chaplin’s  courtships  because  he  gave  us  a  couple  of 
things  that  make  men  feel  fine.  (A1  Capp,  Atlantic)  9-  Stopping  a 
truck,  we  asked  the  driver  to  direct  us  to  Eaton  Rapids.  10.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  keep  your  head  down. 

110.  (Sections  175-176)  Pick  out  the  gerunds  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  distinguishing  them  from  simple  nouns  of  action  in  -ing. 
Give  the  tense  and  voice  of  each  gerund. 

1.  Just  thinking  about  it  was  enough  for  Felix.  2.  We  entrusted 
Wintergreen  with  the  buying  of  the  tickets.  3.  They  were  not  tired 
of  fighting,  if  fighting  meant  that  they  would  get  home  sooner.  .  .  . 
(Walter  Bernstein,  New  Yorker)  4  He  spoke  of  having  seen 
Rostelli  in  Padua.  5.  It  denies  our  society  by  madly  mixing  tech¬ 
nology  and  liberal  learning.  .  .  .  (Life)  6.  Lady  Wantridge  .  .  . 
had  gone  straight  up  in  spite  of  being  told  he  was  lying  down. 
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(Henry  James)  7.  Melborn’s  current  hobby  is  hiking  about  in  the 
fields  and  observing  the  meadow  mice.  8.  But  she  was  still  far  from 
being  a  dedicated  actress.  (Time)  9.  Finding  a  way  to  carry  Rancey 
took  time,  and  it  was  late  evening  when  we  got  back  to  the  lodge. 
10.  I  weep,  as  I  suspect  them  also  of  doing,  crocodile  tears. 
(Walter  Robb,  Harper’s )  11.  Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were 
made  for  seeing,  then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.  .  .  . 
(Emerson)  12.  Borg  will  simply  not  tolerate  being  crossed  in  any 
matter  whatsoever.  13.  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the 
articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valu¬ 
able  consideration,  promised  to  observe  them.  .  .  .  (Macauley)  14. 
He  found  driving  a  truck  eight  hours  a  day  more  tiring  than  he 
had  expected.  15.  ...  A  man  named  John  Loud  had  patented  it  in 
1888,  and  seventeen  years  later  it  had  entered  the  public  domain 
without  ever  having  been  exploited.  (John  Whiteside,  New 
Yorker ) 

111.  (Section  177)  Pick  out  the  gerunds  and  tell  how  they  function. 

1.  Her  giggling  threatened  to  terminate  proceedings.  2  By  cal¬ 
culating  carefully  the  distance  and  the  strength  of  the  wind,  Clinton 
managed  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  open  window.  3.  Try  rapping 
her  knuckles  with  a  long  ruler.  4.  Good  night,  good  night !  Parting 
is  such  sweet  sorrow,  that  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow. 
(Romeo  and  Juliet )  5.  You’ll  just  have  to  learn  to  like  milking 
goats,  that’s  all.  6.  The  people  of  London  are  as  fond  of  walking 
as  our  friends  at  Pekin  of  riding.  .  .  .  ( Goldsmith )  7.  I  didn't, 
because  it  meant  including  borderline  people.  .  .  .  (Pete  Martin, 
Saturday  Evening  Post )  8.  Day-dreaming  didn’t  build  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  Mervin.  9.  .  .  .  When  I  complained  that  drinking 
port  and  sitting  up  late  with  him  affected  my  nerves  for  some 
time  after,  he  said  .  .  .  (Boswell)  10.  Your  first  job  will  be  trying 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  in  the  order  department.  11.  In  the 
hall,  when  she  thanked  him  for  coming  down  and  apologized  for 
having  disturbed  him,  he  tried  again.  (Nathaniel  West)  12. 
There’s  just  one  thing  I  can’t  stand,  hearing  children  cry.  13.  I 
charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title,  or  purchase,  taken 
the  lands  of  orphans,  and  given  them  to  wicked  persons  under 
him.  (Burke)  14.  Wiltshire  said  there  was  nothing  to  it,  that  it 
was  only  gptting  your  troops  into  position  and  attacking  when 
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the  enemy  wasn’t  looking.  15.  Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o’er, 
sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking.  .  .  .  (Scott) 

112.  (Section  178)  Use  the  following  words  first  as  gerunds  and  then 
as  nouns. 

following,  saving,  killing,  wedding,  burning,  proceeding,  writ¬ 
ing,  building,  leaving,  hiding,  reading,  plumbing 

113.  (Section  180)  Give  further  examples  of  verbs  of  the  first  five 
classes  whose  past  participles  may  differ  in  form  from  the  past 
tense. 

114.  (Section  181)  Go  through  the  list  of  verbs  in  Section  181  and 
mark  all  the  verbs  for  which  you  have  seen  or  heard  forms  different 
from  those  given.  On  what  levels  of  usage  do  the  variations  occur  ? 
How  are  they  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  general  linguistic  tend¬ 
encies  ? 

115.  (Sections  182-183)  Point  out  the  participles  in  the  following 
sentences  and  name  the  tense  and  voice  of  each. 

1.  Paganhead  is  the  young  fellow  playing  the  bagpipes.  2.  This 
plan,  preached  and  practised  by  Schlecter  and  endorsed  by  Amos 
Burn,  was  adopted  ...  at  the  Baden  Gambit  Tournament  of  1914. 
.  .  .  (Reuben  Fine)  3.  Startled  by  the  footsteps  behind  him,  Roger 
lost  his  footing  and  tumbled  into  the  yawning  trap.  4.  Even  a 
moment’s  study  of  a  sailing  ship’s  rigging  reveals  a  marvel  of 
order  out  of  seeming  chaos.  (Stanley  Rogers)  5.  We  were  most 
anxious  to  see  the  play,  having  read  the  reviews.  6.  Furthermore, 
governments  founded  on  these  philosophies  do  not  seem  to  flourish. 
(Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Atlantic )  7.  Mulroy  is  the  chap  now  being 
led  away.  8.  Having  already  asked  Marcia  for  a  date,  Elroy  scarcely 
knew  how  to  answer  Edith’s  letter.  9.  Melrose  said  something  about 
simply  bumbling  along  like  a  bumbling  bumblebee.  10.  Having 
been  intending  to  get  a  set  anyway,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  agree 
to  the  demonstration.  11.  The  treasure,  once  thought  to  ha\e  been 
buried  in  Eaton  Rapids,  was  eventually  discovered  in  Battle  Creek. 
12.  The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ,  moves  on.  .  .  . 
(Fitzgerald)  13.  My  guide  having  been  taken  ill  with  malaria,  I 
was  forced  to  try  the  last  few  miles  alone.  (Archie  Sluter)  14. 
.  .  .  and  having  drank  that  glass,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  another.  .  .  . 
(Dickens)  15.  This  morning  up  by  moonshine,  at  five  o’clock,  to 
Whitehall,  to  meet  Mr.  Moore  at  the  Privy  Seal,  but  he  not  being 
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come  as  appointed,  I  went  into  King  Street  to  the  Red  Lyon  to 
drink  my  morning  draft.  .  .  .  (Pepys) 

116.  (Section  184)  Discuss  the  function  of  the  participles  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences. 

1.  We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  Wesley’s,  having  promised 
to  do  so  if  we  could.  2.  His  shining  countenance  peeped  out  from 
the  twisted  undergrowth.  3.  .  .  .  Not  being  inclined  to  see  after 
her  mother,  she  compromised  by  going  into  a  dark  corner  behind 
her  father’s  chair.  .  .  .  (George  Eliot)  4.  He  cries  to  you,  kneeling 
in  the  road,  Sister  Helen.  .  .  .  (Rossetti)  5.  He  was  charged  with 
harboring  a  known  murderer.  6.  Following  our  instinct  for  intellect 
and  knowledge,  we  acquire  pieces  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  (Arnold) 
7.  At  this  point,  Voltja’s  narrative  became  confused.  (Joseph 
Wechsberg,  New  Yorker )  8.  It’s  your  duty  to  think  about  the 
living,  Penroy.  9.  This  answer  is  pleasing  to  the  government  too. 
.  .  .  (Charles  W.  Morton,  Atlantic )  10.  Say  what  you  like,  I  call  it 
revolting.  11.  She’d  kept  telling  herself  that,  half  believing  it  at 
first,  sharply  repressing  the  whispering  doubt  telling  her  that  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  the  other  way.  .  .  .  (Leslie  Ford,  Saturday 
Evening  Post )  12.  Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 
(William  Morris)  13.  But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming.  (Macaulay)  14.  I  found  Linda  exceedingly  worried 
about  her  brother.  15.  There  was  one  H — ,  who  .  .  .  was  seen 
expiating  some  maturer  offense  in  the  hulks.  (Lamb) 

117.  (Section  185)  Use  the  following  words  first  in  verb  phrases  and 
then  as  subjective  complements. 

confusing,  astonishing,  interesting,  comforting,  enlightening, 
disturbing,  pleasing,  engaging,  annoying,  embarrassing,  charming, 
horrifying 

118.  (Section  186)  Find  further  examples  of  words  which,  like  melt, 
drink,  bind,  have  developed  two  past  participle  forms.  Explain 
differences  in  meaning. 

119.  (Sections  187-189)  Point  out  the  infinitives  in  the  following 
sentences  and  explain  their  functions. 

1.  Try  to  see  it  my  way.  2.  It’s  hard  to  understand  his  point  of 
view.  3.  The  thing  was  easy  to  decide,  hard  to  accomplish.  (Steven¬ 
son)  4.  The  Indians  planned  to  make  the  colonel  a  Chippewa 
chief.  .  .  .  (Time)  5.  To  be  a  good  member  of  Parliament  is,  let 
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me  tell  you,  no  easy  task.  .  .  .  (Burke)  6.  It  was  really  a  sight  to 
see.  7.  To  know  Italian  belles  lettres  is  not  to  know  Italy.  .  .  . 
(Arnold)  8.  We  will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself  and  at  the 
same  time  help  you  to  understand  the  rights  of  others.  .  .  .  ( Parents’ 
Magazine )  9.  Owners  have  no  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  its  performance.  (Consumer  Reports)  10.  Did  you  see 
him  balance  the  glass  of  water  on  his  ear?  11.  What  a  force  of 
silence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  is  in  Plugson.  (Carlyle)  12. 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush  o’er  channeled  rock  and  broken 
bush.  .  .  .  (Byron)  13.  Can’t  Borg  do  anything  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  except  get  angry?  14.  Does  it  require  so  long  and  vacant  a 
stare  to  recollect  a  husband  after  a  week  or  two?  (Landor)  15. 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose  but  gaze  upon  her  face. 
(Coleridge) 

120.  (Section  190)  Give  the  tense  and  voice  of  the  infinitives  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  Sven  has  always  been  quick  to  forgive  an  injury.  2.  It’s  hard 
to  be  always  pretending  to  be  what  one  is  not.  3.  .  .  .  The  waves 
appear  to  have  grown  bigger  and  more  threatening  during  the 
night.  (Conrad)  4.  Now  the  spring  just  past  happens  to  have 
been  an  unusually  early  one.  (Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  American 
Scholar)  5.  They  look  on  it  as  a  minor  amusement  to  be  practiced 
by  those  who  find  it  fun,  to  be  neglected  if  one  desires.  (Life)  6. 
They  are  thought  to  have  been  engaged  for  several  years.  7.  In 
this  statement  Dr.  Ernst  seems  to  be  saying  that  permissive  lists  are 
necessary  to  save  clerical  work  and  to  secure  favorable  discounts. 
(David  K.  Berninghausen,  American  Scholar)  8.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  in  a  most  affectionate,  peaceable,  wholesome  way  with 
this  wedded  benefactress.  .  .  .  (Carlyle)  9.  I  must,  then,  be  really 
in  error  when  I  suppose  myself  to  be  referring,  in  my  thoughts, 
to  outer  objects.  (Josiah  Royce)  10.  When  Grandpa  reached  the 
store,  he  would  .  .  .  order  a  basket  of  fruit  to  be  sent  out.  .  .  . 
(James  Thurber,  New  Yorker)  11.  He’s  supposed  to  have  been 
practicing  the  piano.  12.  A  branch  office  was  to  have  been  opened 
on  Mentaway  Island. 

121.  (Section  191)  Point  out  the  split  infinitives.  Do  you  think  they 
should  have  been  avoided?  If  so,  how? 

1.  It  was  one  which  endeared  her  to  all  the  watchers  and  drove 
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Morris  to  rapturously  announce:  “I’m  going  to  marry  that  gal!” 
(Thomas  Heggen)  2.  He  seemed  to  dimly  remember  that  it  was 
he  that  found  out  about  the  Negro  blood.  .  .  .  (Mark  Twain) 
3.  They  deny  him  the  right  to  choose  residence  in  a  county  area  by 
permitting  the  cities  to  arbitrarily  annex  his  rural  community. 
(Campbell,  Calif.,  Press)  4.  "I  am  hoping  to  eternally  and  ever¬ 
lastingly  squelch  your  vanity  and  give  Hadleyburg  a  new  renown. 
.  .  (Mark  Twain)  5.  It  would  be  hard  to  deliberately  invent  a 
more  disastrous  series  of  policy  moves.  .  .  .  (Robert  Taft,  quoted 
in  Time)  6.  To  further  equip  their  illusions,  they  resort  to  artificial 
luxury  in  their  dwellings.  .  .  .  (Richard  B.  Gehman)  7.  But  it 
can  be  argued  that  to  really  finish  what  the  United  Nations  started 
in  Korea  ...  we  must  recognize  the  power  of  the  new  fire  in  the 
modern  world  and  be  guided  by  it.  (“Talk  of  the  Town,”  New 
Yorker)  8.  Alas!  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care  to  tend  the 
homely,  slighted  shepherd’s  trade,  and  strictly  meditate  the  thank¬ 
less  Muse?  (Milton) 

122.  (Sections  192-194)  Contrast  and  compare  the  definitions  of  ad¬ 
verb  in  half  a  dozen  grammars  or  handbooks. 

123.  (Sections  192-194)  Pick  out  the  one-word  adverbs  in  the  following 
sentences.  Explain  how  you  know  they  are  adverbs. 

1.  However,  it  should  not  be  so  used  unless  absolutely  necessary 
(Alan  Osbourne)  2.  “Walk  fast,”  John  said.  "We’ll  soon  get 
warm.”  (Eric  Williams)  3.  The  shorthand  characters  for  n  and  m 
may  be  remembered  easily  if  you  will  simply  underscore  the  long- 
hand  characters.  (Louis  A.  Leslie)  4.  Maybe,  however,  he  could 
have  summed  up  his  views  more  interestingly  in  a  singing  com¬ 
mercial.  (John  McCarten,  New  Yorker)  5.  Vacationers  most  in¬ 
terested  by  Nevada’s  towns  are  probably  the  camera  bugs.  (San 
Francisco  Chronicle)  6.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours 
that  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver.  .  .  .  (Hamlet)  7.  After  the 
war  Miss  Mitchell’s  always  robust  mail  mounted  alarmingly. 
(Robert  C.  Ruark,  McCall's)  8.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  however, 
heavy  industry  has  taken  root  more  slowly.  .  .  .  (Howard  A.  Meyer- 
hoff,  American  Scholar)  9.  This  material  approach  is  frankly  not 
enough;  however  adequately  it  deals  with  the  foundations  of  life, 
it  leaves  out  all  its  upper  stories.  (Julian  Huxley,  Harper's)  10. 
Next  day  the  troopers  attacked  again.  (Time)  11.  As  such  things 
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went,  Doc  Wernitz  had  operated  quietly  and  reasonably  within  the 
law.  (Leslie  Ford,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  12.  As  for  facility,  it 
is  worse  than  bribery,  for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then.  .  .  . 
(Bacon) 

124.  (Section  193)  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences.  Which  do 
you  use  as  adjectives  and  which  as  adverbs  ?  Which  as  either  ? 

happily,  lordly,  glumly,  partly,  soldierly,  slyly,  newly,  hourly, 
early,  earthly,  scholarly,  yearly,  cowardly,  beastly 

125.  (Section  193)  Consider  the  following  words  as  adverbs.  Is  there 
any  difference  in  meaning  between  the  simple  form  and  the  -ly 
form  ?  Which  simple  forms  do  not  occur  in  Choice  Written  English 
in  adverb  positions? 

hard/hardly,  most/mostly,  wide/widely,  first/firstly,  loud/ 
loudly,  bright/brightly,  bad/badly,  late/lately,  sure/surely,  quick/ 
quickly,  real/really,  very /verily,  near/nearly 

126.  (Section  195)  Use  the  following  words  first  as  adverbs  and  then 
as  some  other  part  of  speech. 

on,  out,  after,  beyond,  above,  around,  later,  before,  then,  since, 
way,  home,  long 

127.  (Section  196)  Consider  the  position  of  the  adverbs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  Which  sentences  do  you  think  should  be  revised? 
In  which  is  ambiguity  likely  or  possible? 

1.  Paganhead  was  asked  quietly  to  leave.  2.  Crime  can  only  be 
truly  hindered  by  letting  no  man  grow  up  a  criminal.  .  .  .  (Ruskin) 
3.  We  almost  were  doing  eighty-five  when  we  heard  the  siren.  4. 
Borg  was  angry  enough  almost  to  chew  nails.  5.  Brempkin  nearly 
ran  twelve  miles  every  morning  before  breakfast.  6.  He  must  vir¬ 
tually  please  everyone  who  temptingly  fingers  a  five-dollar  bill. 
("R.  W.  Emerson,  Secundus,”  American  Scholar)  7.  You  can  only 
achieve  freedom  by  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  life.  (Peter 
Viereck,  Harper's)  8.  One  has  only  to  think  of  Banquo’s  ghost  to 
realize  Miss  Dunn’s  intent.  (John  J.  Maloney,  American  Scholar) 
9.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Congress  can  be  needled  to  action  only  by 
crises.  ("Atlantic  Report,”  Atlantic)  10.  ...  I  believe  that  society 
can  only  represent  a  fragment  of  the  human  spirit,  and  that  another 
fragment  can  only  get  expressed  through  art.  (E.  M.  Forster, 
Harper’s) 

128.  (Section  197)  Look  through  several  national  magazines  for  con- 
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tracted  negatives.  In  what  kind  of  magazines  and  in  what  kind 
of  writing  are  they  permitted?  Do  you  find  any  examples  of  false 
emphasis  induced  by  uncontracted  negatives  ? 

129.  (Sections  200-203)  Point  out  the  relative  adverbs,  the  interrogative 
adverbs,  and  the  conjunctive  adverbs  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  Certainly  Wintergreen  had  never  pretended  to  set  store  by 
my  opinion;  I  was  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  express  it  clearly.  2. 
But  when  did  he  say  he  was  coming?  3.  Why  should  we  be  in  such 
desperate  haste  to  succeed  and  in  such  desperate  enterprises  ? 
(Thoreau)  4.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  life  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  evil  thing  or  not  worth  living.  (Pearl  Buck)  5.  Mc¬ 
Henry  seemed  exactly  the  right  man  for  the  post;  moreover,  he 
was  known  to  be  at  liberty.  6.  Where’d  you  get  those  eyes?  7.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  creative  person  always  has  the  appearance 
of  ugliness.  (Gertrude  Stein)  8.  The  policeman  had  had  trouble 
with  Mulroy  before;  he  was  therefore  none  too  gentle  in  his 
questioning.  9.  "How  can  you  question  it?”  asked  the  minister. 
(Hawthorne)  10.  The  Duke  of  York  .  .  .  now  divided  his  life 
between  London  and  a  large  .  .  .  country  house  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  racing,  whist,  and  improper  stories.  (Strachey)  11. 
She  was  troubled  and  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  laid  her  hand 
within  his.  .  .  .  (Mark  Twain)  12.  It  chanced  to  come  at  a  time 
when  Sheila  was  having  her  violin  lesson.  13.  Death  on  my  state! 
Wherefore  should  he  sit  here?  (Lear)  14.  Skill  of  hand  and  nicety 
of  judgment  were  his,  of  course,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
brought  the  art  of  tying  neck-cloths  to  perfection.  (Virginia 
Woolf)  15.  The  time  seems  near,  if  it  has  not  actually  arrived, 
when  the  chastened  sublimity  of  a  moor,  a  sea,  or  a  mountain  will 
be  all  of  nature  that  is  absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  moods  of 
the  more  thinking  among  mankind.  (Hardy)  16.  I  knew  it  was 
rather  late  in  the  season  to  try  Vinha  Pass;  however,  I  decided  to 
chance  it.  (Archie  Sluter) 

130.  (Sections  204-5)  Point  out  the  prepositional  phrases  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

1.  But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  in  company  with  one  poor  man 
that  made  profession  of  religion.  .  .  .  (Bunyan)  2.  These  are  the 
ones  who  sassed  the  cop  who  arrested  them  for  speeding — and 
wound  up  in  jail.  (Kate  Holliday,  McCall’s)  3.  Don’t  be  a  chump 
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and  land  in  jail,  he  thought,  or  in  an  alley  with  your  head  cracked 
like  a  dish.  (William  Fay,  Saturday  Evening  Post )  4.  We  dwell 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  poet’s  difference  from  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  (T.  S.  Eliot)  5.  Uncle  Benny  was  bearing  down  toward  the 
garage  and  right  in  front  of  him  was  the  barricade.  (Marjorie  Kin- 
nan  Rawlings)  6.  He  was  a  man  with  the  reputation  of  knowing 
Mongolia  very  well  and  of  not  minding  a  little  blood,  so  I  decided 
to  take  him  along  with  me.  (Archie  Sluter)  7.  He  assented  to  the 
justness  of  this  distinction,  which  I  have  explained  at  length  else¬ 
where,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  and  John  Chester  listened. 
.  .  .  (Hazlitt)  8.  During  the  watch  in  the  chapel,  Richard’s  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  disturbed  by  weak  flesh  and  childish 
imaginings.  (Time)  9-  In  general,  however,  taxemes  of  order  in 
English  occur  along  with  taxemes  of  selection.  (Leonard  Bloom¬ 
field)  10.  A  daisy  gardener  can  sit  twiddling  his  thumbs  until  cut¬ 
ting  time.  .  .  .  (Genet,  New  Yorker ) 

131.  (Section  206)  Identify  the  objects  of  prepositions  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  Well,  Stymie  is  anybody’s  dream  of  what  a  good  horse  should 
look  like.  (Audax  Minor,  New  Yorker )  2.  Aunt  Flo  has  a  way  of 
repeating  herself.  3.  The  literary  artist  is  of  necessity  a  scholar,  and 
in  what  he  proposes  to  do  will  have  in  mind,  first  of  all,  the  scholar 
and  the  scholarly  conscience.  .  .  .  (Pater)  4.  Harold  looked  around 
for  the  financiers  with  whom  he  was  to  lunch.  5.  Even  at  dead  of 
night,  newsmen  tackled  their  job  of  rounding  up  reactions  and 
comments.  (Time)  6.  The  impact  of  science  on  the  popular  mind 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  both  credulity  and  skepticism. 
(J.  W.  N.  Sullivan)  7.  However,  I  should  like  to  pass  it  on  to  you 
for  what  it  is  worth.  (Victoria  Lincoln,  Harper’s')  8.  Perhaps,  even 
now,  after  all  this  time,  there  will  be  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in 
making  myself  look  cheap  by  telling  of  it.  (Sherwood  Anderson) 
9.  A  flying  word  from  here  and  there  had  sown  the  name  at  which 
we  sneered.  .  .  .  (E.  A.  Robinson)  10.  There  are  no  books  which 
I  more  delight  in  than  travels,  especially  those  that  describe  remote 
countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts 
without  incurring  any  danger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted. 
(Addison) 

132.  (Section  207)  Point  out  the  prepositional  phrases  and  describe 
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their  functions.  If  the  phrase  is  a  modifier,  tell  what  it  modifies. 

1.  This  tall  one’s  licensed  in  a  manner.  I  think  they’ll  not  let 
two  bundles  of  rag  camp  on  the  stair.  (Robinson  Jeffers)  2.  She 
was  outside  on  the  step,  gazing  at  the  winter  afternoon  (Katherine 
Mansfield)  3.  The  mermaids  in  the  basement  came  out  to  look  at 
me.  .  .  .  (Emily  Dickinson)  4.  The  impressionist  creates  only  with 
the  eye  and  for  the  readiest  surface  of  the  consciousness.  .  .  .  (Hart 
Crane)  5.  One  of  the  Grimes  dogs  sprang  suddenly  out  from 
among  the  others.  .  .  .  (Sherwood  Anderson)  6.  They  did  not 
wait  outside  the  door  of  the  cafe,  but  further  down  the  road.  .  .  . 
(Eric  Williams)  7.  Someone  was  paying  him  to  act  as  a  spy.  (Stuart 
Chase)  8.  For  many  meanings  science  is  of  scarcely  any  help  at  all. 
(Edgar  H.  Sturtevant)  9.  His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her 
might,  and  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung.  (Keats)  10.  And 
can  you  by  no  drift  of  circumstance  get  from  him  why  he  puts  on 
this  confusion,  grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet  with  turbu¬ 
lent  and  dangerous  lunacy?  (Hamlet) 

133.  (Section  210)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  can  be  put  into 
the  passive?  In  which  can  the  word  order  be  changed,  the  verb 
remaining  active? 

1.  He  rolled  up  the  rug.  2.  He  sent  over  a  sample.  3.  He  glanced 
out  the  window.  4.  He  turned  off  the  light.  5.  He  looked  up  the 
word.  6.  He  turned  down  the  offer.  7.  He  turned  in  his  report.  8. 
He  walked  across  the  road.  9.  He  crossed  off  the  name.  10  He  fell 
off  the  bed.  11.  He  laughed  at  the  joke.  12.  He  looked  into  the  tele¬ 
scope.  13.  He  dreamed  up  a  story.  14.  He  climbed  up  the  wall.  15. 
He  rolled  under  the  bed. 

134.  (Section  212)  Some  ing  words  are  used  sometimes  as  prepositions 
(" Considering  Melborn's  youth,  it  was  a  creditable  performance”) 
and  sometimes  as  participles  (“The  committee  considering  Mel- 
born’s  application  is  expected  to  report  favorably”).  Construct 
similar  pairs  with  including,  owing  to,  barring,  pending,  talking, 
assuming,  excepting. 

135.  (Section  214)  Point  out  the  coordinating  conjunctions  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences,  and  tell  what  sentence  elements  they  join. 

1.  Paganhead  and  Wesley  are  willing  to  help  us  but  not  anxious. 
2.  Pipkin  began  weeping  again,  so  I  let  him  go.  3.  He  agreed  com¬ 
pletely,  or  at  least  said  he  did.  4.  Livermore  had  bathed  and  shaved 
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but  was  not  yet  dressed  when  the  phone  rang.  5.  Put  out  the  light, 
and  then  put  out  the  light.  ( Othello )  6.  The  newcomer  was  a  very 
genial  fellow — or  so  it  seemed.  7.  We  wanted  to  trust  Smithers, 
yet  we  hesitated  to  do  so,  for  he  was  but  seven  years  old.  8.  The 
next  day  dawned  clear  and  cold;  nor  did  it  grow  much  warmer 
when  the  sun  rose.  9-  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  and  I  will 
pledge  with  mine;  or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup,  and  I’ll  not  look 
for  wine.  (Jonson)  10.  Weep  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan,  sorrow 
calls  no  time  that’s  gone.  .  .  .  (John  Fletcher) 

136.  (Section  215)  Point  out  the  correlative  conjunctions,  and  tell  what 
sentence  elements  they  join. 

1.  Three  12,000-ton  craft,  built  on  similar  lines,  either  have 
been  launched  or  are  nearing  completion.  (Thomas  R.  Henry, 
Saturday  Evening  Post)  2.  When  I  flew  back  to  London  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1948,  the  prospects  both  literary  and  economic  seemed 
more  reassuring.  (Edward  Weeks,  Atlantic)  3.  Not  thus  can  I 
express  either  myself  or  my  theme  today.  (E.  M.  Forster,  Harper’s) 
4.  It  loves  and  admires  neither  the  legislation  of  middle-class  Par¬ 
liaments,  nor  the  local  self-government  of  middle-class  vestries.  .  .  . 
(Arnold)  5.  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes 
shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.  .  .  .  (Sonnet  55)  6.  They  may 
truly  boast  that  they  look  not  at  men  but  at  measures.  (Macauley) 
7.  Not  only  was  the  restrictive  covenant  held  void,  but  in  declaring 
against  it,  the  Court  found  the  practice  to  be  contrary  to  public 
policy  .  .  .  (Malcolm  Moos,  American  Scholar)  8.  .  .  .  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  being  handled  not  with  the  gloves  off  but  without  any 
hands  inside  the  gloves.  (Mollie  Panter-Downes,  New  Yorker) 
9.  Neither  the  President,  Congress,  nor  anyone  else  can  control 
them.  .  .  .  (Bruce  Catton,  Harper’s)  10.  He  did  not  greet  us,  nor 
utter  a  sound.  (Nicholas  Nabakov,  Atlantic)  11.  Now  is  the  time 
for  mirth,  nor  cheek  or  tongue  be  dumb.  .  .  .  (Herrick)  12. 
.  .  .  Here,  perhaps,  some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved  by 
sudden  onset — either  with  Hell-fire  to  waste  his  whole  creation,  or 
possess  all  as  our  own.  .  .  .  (Milton) 

137.  (Section  216)  Point  out  deviations  from  the  rule  that  coordinating 
conjunctions  must  connect  sentence  elements  that  are  grammatically 
alike.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  deviations  are  justifiable? 

1.  He  was  always  cool  and  at  ease.  (Birdie  Tebbetts,  Atlantic ) 
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2.  The  utterance  is  always,  and  not  merely  on  special  occasions, 
formal.  .  .  .  (Isaiah  Berlin,  Atlantic )  3.  The  state  is  doing  its 
darnedest,  and  virtually  alone,  to  keep  back  the  enemy.  (Albert  R. 
Mead,  Atlantic )  4.  .  .  .  Plastic  surgery,  which  is  expensive  and  out 
of  the  question  for  many,  has  been  of  no  help.  (Virginia  Lee, 
McCall’s )  5.  .  .  .  And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part,  but 
with  a  hope.  (Byron)  6.  ...  It  says  much  more  about  a  political 
craze  than  it  does  either  about  art  or  rural  nature.  (Jerome  Mell- 
quist,  American  Scholar )  7.  Not  only  was  Miss  Matthew  a  scientific 
draftsman  specializing  in  fossil  drawings  but  the  daughter  of  an 
able  fossil  hunter,  the  late  William  Diller  Matthew.  (John  Kobler, 
Saturday  Evening  Post )  8.  He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enter¬ 
prises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  (Bacon)  9.  Both  in  style  and 
subject  matter,  his  work  fits  well  into  the  official  doctrine. 
(Harold  H.  Plough,  American  Scholar )  10.  He  not  only  asked  me 
for  the  present  but  for  some  new  clothes  as  well.  (Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  McCall’s)  11.  However  unreasonable  this  fear  may  be,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  its  existence  to  understand  not  only  what  is 
going  on  here  but  elsewhere  in  Asia.  (Stewart  Alsop,  San  Jose 
Mercury)  12.  The  length  of  a  line  did  not  depend  on  its  number 
of  syllables,  but  on  its  number  of  emphatic  detonations.  (Daniel 
Sargent,  Atlantic) 

138.  (Section  217)  Look  up  the  following  words  in  the  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  find  out  how  they  have  developed  into  subordinating 
conjunctions:  because,  lest,  if,  whether,  until,  although,  than. 

139.  (Sections  217-219)  Point  out  the  subordinating  conjunctions  in 
the  following  sentences.  Tell  whether  they  introduce  noun  clauses 
or  adverb  clauses. 

1.  .  .  .  And,  above  all,  since  they  are  so  much  less  interested  in 
the  subject,  they  may  decide  lightly  and  carelessly.  (Wordsworth) 
2.  For  when  success  a  lover’s  toil  attends,  few  ask  if  fraud  or  force 
attained  his  ends.  (Pope)  3.  Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
and  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live.  .  .  .  (Jonson)  4.  ...  I 
was  thinking  all  the  time  how  I  could  write  something  interesting 
about  the  ethics  of  a  stock  broker.  .  .  .  (Lincoln  Steffens)  5.  With 
us,  as  things  are,  the  broadcasters  occupy  a  position  analogous  to 
newspaper  publishers.  (Deems  Taylor)  6.  In  his  excitement,  it  was 
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only  too  plain  that  there  was  a  tragic  breach  between  his  standard 
of  workmanship  and  the  work  that  he  had  to  do.  (Stuart  Chase) 
7.  Although  they  have  a  definite  goal,  they  are  compelled,  on  their 
way,  to  meet  emergencies.  (Ralph  Barton  Perry)  8.  They  asked 
Charlie  in  stage-whispers  if  the  coast  were  clear.  (George  Milburn) 
9.  Before  I  had  progressed  far  in  the  meal,  I  found  the  coolness  of 
the  city’s  3,000  foot  elevation  had  suddenly  vanished.  (W.  Robert 
Moore,  National  Geographic')  10.  I  knew  him  from  the  days  of 
my  extreme  youth,  because  he  made  my  father’s  boots.  .  .  .  (Gals¬ 
worthy)  11.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  long  stay  with  her.  .  .  .  (Hardy)  12.  It  is  of  all  this 
evidently  that  Mr.  Besant  is  full  when  he  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
fiction  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  .  .  .  (Henry  James)  13.  It  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  we  have  produced  this  higher  type  of  man 
yet.  (James  Russell  Lowell)  14.  At  length  he  reached  to  where  the 
ravine  had  opened  through  the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre.  .  .  . 
(Washington  Irving)  15.  If  he  violated  their  privileges  it  was 
because  those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately  defined.  (Ma- 
cauley)  16.  It  was  perhaps  because  of  these  images  that  the  shock  of 
seeing  Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  more  acute  than  I  anticipated.  (Nicholas 
Nabakov,  Atlantic)  17.  Farquhar  dived — dived  as  deeply  as  he 
could.  (Ambrose  Bierce)  18.  Among  the  grass  grew  such  penny¬ 
royal  as  the  rest  of  the  world  could  not  provide.  (Sarah  Orne 
Jewett)  19.  I  for  many  years  solicited  Johnson  to  favor  me  with  a 
copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a  composition  might  not  be  lost  to 
posterity.  (Boswell)  20.  Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round.  (Antony 
and  Cleopatra)  21.  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn,  we  drove  a-field.  .  .  . 
(Milton)  22.  But,  lest  you  may  judge  me  too  nice  in  urging  to  have 
the  Chub  dressed  so  presently  after  he  is  taken,  I  will  commend 
to  your  consideration  how  curious  former  times  have  been  in  the 
like  kind.  (Izaak  Walton)  23.  In  mid-October  he  had  delivered  a 
radio  address,  warning  that  if  our  allies  did  not  perk  up  in  their  rate 
of  rearming,  we  had  better  fall  back  on  our  oceans.  (Life)  2 4.  .  .  . 
It  was  firmly  and  sincerely  believed  that  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  society  could  get  along,  except  the  many  pulled  at  the  rope 
and  the  few  rode.  .  .  .  (Edward  Bellamy)  25.  .  .  .  Where  he  made 
his  mistake  was  in  clinging  to  a  government  program  to  lick  an 
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inflation  long  after  the  inflation  had  been  licked  by  the  marvelous 
fruits  of  American  farm  and  factory.  ("Atlantic  Report,”  Atlantic ) 

140.  (Sections  220-222)  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning,  if  any, 
between  the  members  of  the  following  pairs.  Which  variations 
represent  differences  between  levels  of  usage? 

1.  He  dressed  like  a  fool. 

He  dressed  as  a  fool. 

2.  He  worked  like  a  stevedore. 

He  worked  as  a  stevedore. 

3.  I  don’t  know  if  he’ll  help  us. 

I  don’t  know  whether  he’ll  help  us. 

4.  The  reason  he  refused  was  that  he  had  no  money. 

The  reason  he  refused  was  because  he  had  no  money. 

5.  Marcia  scrubbed  the  floors  while  Sheila  played  the  violin. 
Marcia  scrubbed  the  floors,  whereas  Sheila  played  the  violin. 

6.  I  never  visit  Aunt  Flo,  since  she’s  lost  her  money. 

I  haven’t  visited  Aunt  Flo  since  she  lost  her  money. 

7.  Wintergreen,  while  he  was  not  a  full-fledged  member,  was 
always  welcome. 

Wintergreen,  although  he  was  not  a  full-fledged  member, 
was  always  welcome. 

8.  You’re  quite  welcome  to  join  us,  providing  you  bring  your 
own  lunch. 

You’re  quite  welcome  to  join  us,  provided  that  you  bring 
your  own  lunch. 

9.  It  sounded  as  if  Borg  had  broken  loose. 

It  sounded  as  though  Borg  had  broken  loose. 

10.  Hot  as  it  was,  we  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

As  it  was  hot,  we  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

11.  You’ll  have  to  pay,  as  I  have  no  money. 

You’ll  have  to  pay,  because  I  have  no  money. 

12.  Porterfield  gave  his  consent,  though  he  reserved  the  right  to 
change  his  mind. 

Porterfield  gave  his  consent ;  he  reserved  the  right  to  change 
his  mind,  though. 

141.  (Sections  225-228)  Point  out  the  subjects  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Distinguish  simple  subject  from  complete  subject. 

1.  The  problems  which  the  churches  are  facing  are  momentous 
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ones.  (Life)  2.  The  harsh  emphasis,  the  pitiless  black  and  white 
of  the  scenery,  had  already  disappeared.  (H.  G.  Wells)  3.  In  it  was 
entered  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bungalows  built  by  Captain 
Trevelyan.  .  .  .  (Agatha  Christie)  4.  To  burn  always  with  this  hard, 
gemlike  flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  (Pater) 
5.  The  first  Volume  of  these  Poems  had  already  been  submitted  to 
general  perusal.  (Wordsworth)  6.  Josephine  was  angry,  and,  in 
brief,  ours  was  a  gloomy  landing-party.  (Lincoln  Steffens)  7.  Now 
comes  a  beautiful  book  which  summarizes  the  post-war  period. 
(Alfred  Kreymborg)  8.  The  realism  of  Arrow  smith  is  a  return  to 
the  realism  of  Main  Street.  (Henry  S.  Canby)  9.  Here  was  Banting’s 
first  good  break  .  .  .  (Paul  de  Kruif)  10.  What  had  she  to  look 
forward  to  in  England?  (Strachey)  11.  Implicit  in  academic  free¬ 
dom  is  the  toleration  for  differing  views  and  policies.  (Ralph  H. 
Gundlach,  American  Scholar )  12.  Know  ye  the  land  where  the 
cypress  and  myrtle  are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 
clime?  (Byron)  13.  And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
when  I  put  out  to  sea.  .  .  .  (Tennyson)  14.  Under  these  influences 
pass  away  the  first  reflective  hours  of  life,  with  such  conclusion  as 
they  can  reach.  (Ruskin)  15.  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship 
would  go?  (Clough)  16.  Wee,  sleekit,  cow’rin’,  tim’rous  beastie, 
O  what  a  panic’s  in  thy  breastie!  (Burns)  17.  In  the  days  of  King 
Charles  II,  how  did  the  Church  reward  their  bloody  doings  with 
lenity  and  mercy!  (Defoe)  18.  To  get  her  hands  from  under  the 
sleeper’s  head  was  the  task  she  set  herself.  (Wilbur  Daniel  Steele) 
19.  Surmises  I  shall  omit,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  speak  of  normal  schools  and  graduate  schools  of  education, 
the  imbecilities  of  which,  though  notorious,  have  not  come  under 
my  direct  gaze.  (Robert  Hillyer)  20.  What  are  really  vital  are  law 
and  writing.  ...  (E.  A.  Speiser,  National  Geographic ) 
l4t  •  (Sections  230-233)  Distinguish  impersonal  it,  situation  it,  and 
expletive  it  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  It’s  very  warm  for  May.  2.  ...  It  was  usual  for  the  Novellieri 
to  invent  a  framework  for  their  stories.  .  .  .  (J.  A.  Symonds)  3.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  now,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  that  he 
had  been  so  cold.  (Eric  Williams)  4.  It’s  only  the  cat.  5.  Is  it  the 
Cypress  Street  bus  that  we  take  ?  6.  It  must  have  been  a  very  foolish 
old  gentleman  who  addressed  Johnson  at  Oxford  in  these  words. 
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.  .  .  (Stevenson)  7.  It’s  too  late  for  that,  Carruthers.  8.  It  may  be 
easier  really  to  have  wit,  than  really,  in  the  boldest  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  sense,  to  have  imagination.  (Chesterton)  9.  She  was  not  aware 
how  long  it  was  before  she  answered.  (George  Eliot)  10.  It  can’t 
have  been  Wesley  you  saw;  it  must  have  been  Paganhead.  11.  It  is 
a  great  point  then  to  enlarge  the  range  of  studies  which  a  Univer¬ 
sity  professes.  .  .  .  (Newman)  12.  It  has  never  been  clear  where 
the  van  Pieters  live.  (Bernard  de  Voto,  Harper’s)  13.  In  the  instant 
case  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  the  latter  desire  which 
prompted  Justice  McKay  .  .  .  (Malcolm  Moos,  American  Scholar) 
14.  None  of  this  has  any  value;  it  is  negligible  in  the  extreme;  yet 
how  absorbing  it  is  now  and  again  to  go  through  the  rubbish  heaps 
and  find  rings  and  scissors  and  broken  noses  buried  in  the  past.  .  .  . 
(Virginia  Woolf)  15.  But  if  it  comes  to  slaughter,  you  will  do  your 
work  on  water,  An’  you’ll  lick  the  bloomin’  boots  of  ’im  that’s  got 
it.  (Kipling)  16.  Now  it  was  just  me  and  a  guy  down  the  bar.  .  .  . 
(Budd  Schulberg) 

143.  (Sections  233-234)  Point  out  the  expletives  and  the  subjects  for 
which  they  stand. 

1.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  stop  outside  the  Bowling  Club.  .  .  . 
(William  Fay,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  2.  There  were  full-length 
mirrors  and  crystal  doodads  all  over  the  place.  (Raymond  Chan¬ 
dler)  3.  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  review  the  observations  of  some 
years.  (Robert  Hillyer)  4.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  life  should 
be  considered  an  evil  thing  or  not  worth  living.  (Pearl  Buck)  5.  It 
is  for  the  pupil  to  say  whether  he  will  work.  (Ralph  M.  Carson) 
6.  There  is  the  chance,  of  course,  that  you  want  an  education.  (Percy 
Marks)  7.  It  was  clear  that  before  very  long  there  would  be  a  great 
explosion.  (Strachey)  8.  By  this  means  it  is  called  "giving  a  man 
satisfaction,”  to  urge  your  offense  against  him  with  your  sword. 
.  .  .  (Steele)  9.  But  experience  shows  that  there  are  thieves  among 
automobile  drivers,  and  that  there  are  Communists  among  labor 
leaders.  (Robert  H.  Jackson,  Harper’s)  10.  Elsewhere  in  South 
Korea,  there  were  schools  in  railway  stations,  in  gutted  houses,  in 
tents  and  in  cemeteries.  (Time)  11.  It  may  be  asked,  however, 
whether  there  is  no  danger  of  a  levelling  down  of  manners  and 
culture.  (James  Truslow  Adams)  12.  But  presently  there  came  be- 
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fore  them  one  who  said  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  rat  which  had 
bitten  him.  .  .  .  (Galsworthy) 

144  (Sections  235*238)  Point  out  the  appositives,  and  tell  whether  they 
are  loose  or  close  appositives. 

1.  Next  came  Clinton,  the  handsomest  man  present.  2.  .  .  .  He 
has  an  identical  twin,  James  P.,  a  lawyer,  and  this  circumstance 
sometimes  baffles  them.  ("Talk  of  the  Town,”  New  Yorker')  3.  He 
picked  up  the  poem  "Mountains  Cry  Splendor.”  4.  ...  I  was  living 
on  the  rim  of  Narragansett  Bay,  a  fur-bearing  adolescent  with 
cheeks  as  yet  unscarred  by  my  first  Durham  Duplex  razor.  .  .  . 
(S.  J.  Perelman,  New  Yorker)  5.  Shrewd-eyed  Earl  Puckett  learned 
to  spot  a  good  bargain  from  his  father,  a  horse  trader  who  ran  a 
120-acre  farm  in  Wayne  County,  Ill.  (Time)  6.  For  example  there 
was  the  matter  of  Toto,  the  baby  elephant  with  whom  Vierheller 
inadvertently  frightened  the  college  girls.  (Life)  7.  Melrose  was 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  poet  Shakespeare.  8.  The 
Dobuan  requirement  that  a  husband  and  wife  maintain  a  common 
domicile  is  therefore  by  no  means  the  simple  matter  it  seems  to  us 
in  our  civilization.  (Ruth  Benedict)  9.  And  here  we  have  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  contemporary  satire,  that  it  has  no  magnanimity. 
.  .  .  (Chesterton)  10.  Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this,  to  part  at 
last  without  a  kiss?  (Morris)  11.  They  are  all  awaiting  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  12.  A  tall,  dour-faced  man  of  59,  he  stood  erect  and  stepped 
right  out  in  his  sloppy  slippers.  (Time)  13.  When  do  I  see  thee 
most,  beloved  one?  (Rossetti)  14.  The  article,  or  formal  essay  .  .  . 
differs  from  the  research  paper  ...  in  that  it  is  usually  written  in  a 
popular  style.  .  .  .  (Harry  Shaw)  15.  The  White  Star  liner  Titanic , 
largest  ship  the  world  had  ever  known,  sailed  from  Southampton 
on  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York  on  April  10,  1912.  (Han¬ 
son  W.  Baldwin)  16.  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,  the 
winding  sheet  of  Edward’s  race.  (Gray)  17.  My  first  thought  was, 
he  lied  in  every  word,  that  hoary  cripple.  .  .  .  (Browning)  18.  They 
base  huge  pyramids  of  logic  on  the  assumption  that  their  "rigorous 
scientific  procedure”  has  preserved  them  from  error.  .  .  .  (Henshaw 
Ward)  19.  Eventually  we  got  what  we  wanted:  two  guides  and  fifty 
native  bearers.  (Archie  Sluter)  20.  The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she 
stands,  childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe.  .  .  .  (Byron) 
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145.  (Section  240)  Point  out  the  subjective  complements. 

1.  Brempkin  is  of  course  the  mainstay  of  the  team.  2.  I  suppose 
Lansing  will  be  your  first  stopping  place.  3.  Mentaway  Island  had 
by  then  become  his  headquarters.  4.  He  had  been  from  boyhood  a 
gambler.  (Macaulay)  5.  Beaver  colonies  were  the  El  Dorado  of  the 
United  States.  (William  Vogt)  6.  Pipsmither’s  Creek  seemed  an 
ideal  spot  for  camping.  7.  The  essential  is  to  realize  that  a  new  view 
of  human  destiny  is  needed  (Julian  Huxley,  Harper’s )  8.  The  two 
most  powerful  are  still  the  ones  which  fought  the  wars  of  the  '20s. 
.  .  .  (Life)  9.  Do  not  dictate  to  your  author;  try  to  become  him. 
(Virginia  Woolf)  10.  Interesting  fellows  they  seemed  to  be.  .  .  . 
(Lincoln  Steffens)  11.  Again  he  stood  still,  blinded  by  his  own 
light.  (Galsworthy)  12.  Upon  these,  and  the  like  reasonings,  their 
opinion  is,  that  parents  are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trusted  with 
the  education  of  their  own  children.  .  .  .  (Swift)  13.  Then  it  was 
that  the  qualities  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  .  .  .  shone  out  conspicuous. 
(Prescott)  14.  What  does  matter  is  that  we  should  not  lose  the 
power  to  think  without  them.  (Robert  H.  Thouless)  15.  And  are 
those  follies  going?  And  is  my  proud  heart  growing  too  cold  or 
wise  for  brilliant  eyes  again  to  set  it  glowing?  (Thomas  Moore) 
16.  From  unremembered  ages  we  gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
of  heaven-oppressed  mortality.  .  .  .  (Shelley) 

146.  (Sections  243-246)  Point  out  the  direct  objects.  Which  sentences 
contain  cognate  objects?  Which  contain  expletive  it  standing  for  a 
direct  object? 

1.  We  enjoyed  dinner.  2.  Porterfield  provided  cigars  and  wine. 
3.  He  was  at  that  moment  watering  the  begonias.  4.  He  didn’t  like 
my  agreeing  with  him.  (Raymond  Chandler)  5.  He  would  never 
remember  w7hat  was  said  then,  who  said  it,  or  the  order  in  which  it 
was  said.  (Charles  Jackson)  6.  Cairo  withheld  his  reply  until  he  had 
mopped  his  bloody  forehead  and  chin  with  a  lavender-barred  silk 
handkerchief.  (Dashiell  Hammett)  7.  Archie  decided  to  join  the 
Army.  8.  Harriette  Wilson  had  heard  that  he  was  ruined,  and  then, 
not  without  disappointment,  that  he  was  safe  again.  (Virginia 
Woolf)  9.  The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  writing  in  1696,  narrates  in 
these  words  what  happened  half  a  century  before.  .  .  .  (T.  H. 
Huxley)  10.  Someone  was  screaming  a  very  competent  scream. 
11.  My  aims  and  ideas  he  dismissed  as  being  impossible  and  revo- 
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lutionary.  (Rollo  Walter  Brown)  12.  He  did  a  beautiful  job  of 
reporting  over  this,  and  he  saw  what  it  meant.  (Rebecca  West, 
Harper’s )  13.  The  church  flings  forth  a  battled  shade  over  the 
moon-blanched  sward.  .  .  .  (Hardy)  14.  Either  to  die  the  death  or 
to  abjure  for  ever  the  society  of  men.  (M  id  summer  Night’s  Dream ) 
15.  I  take  it  that  in  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  Paris  in  1911  this 
"spirit  of  the  rose"  .  .  .  was  the  perfectly  justified  dream  of  a  pre- 
Freudian  ballet-soxer.  (Nicholas  Nabakov,  Atlantic )  16.  I  will 
arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree,  and  a  small  cabin  build  there, 
of  clay  and  wattles  made. .  .  .  (Yeats)  17.  The  social  diseases  which 
emasculated  men  of  weaker  fiber,  he  turned  to  the  account  of  his 
rapacious  appetites.  (J.  A.  Symonds)  18.  Yet  I  cannot  conceal  it 
from  my  own  perception  that,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall 
of  the  ruby-drops,  a  rapid  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  the 
disorder  of  my  wife.  .  .  .  (Poe)  19.  .  .  .  It  had  been  widely  believed 
that  no  government  in  its  senses  .  .  .  would  select  right  now  for 
undertaking  anything  so  disastrous.  (Mollie  Panter-Downes  New 
Yorker )  20.  No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast  than  he  with 
whom  he  went.  (Crabbe) 

147.  (Section  247)  Distinguish  direct  objects  from  indirect  objects  in 
the  following  sentences. 

1.  Archie  handed  the  colonel  the  dispatch.  2.  Melborn  offered 
me  the  use  of  his  car.  3.  "Will  you  do  me  a  favor  and  do  yourself 
a  favor  and  get  out  of  here?"  (John  O’Hara,  New  Yorker') 
4.  Glenn  gave  Franklin  a  good  punch  in  the  nose.  5.  They  tell  us 
that  the  American  essay  is  dying.  (Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould) 
6. 1  will  tell  the  company  what  he  did  say,  one  of  these  days.  (O.  W. 
Holmes)  7.  Lately  they  have  been  less  skittish  and  have  given  the 
U.S.  fighter  escorts  a  better  chance  to  shoot  back.  (Time)  8.  And 
it  did  indeed  cause  him  some  difficulty  about  the  fit  of  his  satin 
socks.  (George  Eliot)  9.  Suddenly  Gibbs  asked  himself  how  he 
knew  that  she  was  still  in  the  same  clothes.  (Erie  Stanley  Gardner) 
10.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  fished,  and  he  said  no,  that  he  didn’t  care 
for  it.  (Hemingway)  11.  Then  a  cousin  with  some  influence  down¬ 
town  found  him  a  better  job.  .  .  .  (Life)  12.  "Well,  Mr.  Roberts, 
we  just  wanted  to  give  you  this.”  He  handed  the  box  to  Roberts. 
(Thomas  Heggen) 
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148.  (Sections  248-252)  Point  out  the  objective  complements.  Note  any 
use  of  expletive  it  standing  for  the  objective  complement. 

1.  He  likes  his  girl  friends  tall  and  silent.  2.  I  call  it  disgusting, 
myself.  3.  Whatever  made  them  elect  him  treasurer  in  the  first 
place  ?  4.  Rancey  found  Sheila’s  young  man  a  pleasant  enough  chap. 
5.  ...  Its  lofty  height  rendered  any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruitless. 
(Washington  Irving)  6.  The  men  thought  it  fashionable  to  wear 
a  close-cropped,  crew  haircut  like  Blippo  Burke’s.  (William  J. 
Lederer)  7.  We  had  thought  it  a  brainy  scheme  at  the  time.  (P.  G. 
Wodehouse)  8.  Mankind  .  .  .  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate 
their  meat  raw.  .  .  .  (Lamb)  9.  Harry  had  frowned  and  thought 
Barbie  too  young.  (Rebecca  Shallit,  McCall’s)  10.  Quilleash  sent 
to  his  cottage  and  found  it  locked.  (Nigel  Kneale,  Harper’s) 
11.  The  Brownies  named  Eliza  as  their  spokesman.  12.  I  believe 
him  wholly  in  the  wrong.  13.  They  discovered  Mulroy  to  be  a  fast 
man  with  a  deck  of  cards.  14.  At  a  certain  season  of  our  life  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  every  spot  as  the  possible  site  of  a  house. 
(Thoreau)  15.  In  a  few  minutes  the  steer  picked  the  new  bull  up, 
quieted  him  down,  and  made  him  one  of  the  herd.  (Hemingway) 
16.  He  thought  him  no  match  for  Burke,  either  in  style  or  matter. 
(Hazlitt)  17.  Naturally  I  assumed  him  to  be  the  man  who  comes  to 
minister  to  the  begonias.  18.  The  Americans  regard  Canada  as  an 
important  link,  or  bridge,  between  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Commonwealth  and  France  on  the  other.  (London 
Sunday  Times)  19.  Once  again  General  Wiltshire  proved  himself 
to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  horses.  20.  Parliamentary  corridors 
buzzed  with  rumors  that  Nye  Bevan  meant  to  make  good  his  threat 
to  resign  from  the  cabinet.  (Time) 

149.  (Section  253)  Put  the  following  sentences  into  the  passive  voice, 
and  note  which  word  is  retained  as  object  or  objective  complement. 

1.  They  painted  the  ceiling  purple.  2.  Call  me  Ishmael.  3.  They 
gave  each  young  man  time  to  put  his  affairs  in  order.  4.  No  one 
ever  called  him  a  Mugwump.  5.  Marcia  handed  Willoughby  his 
hat.  6.  Borg  knocked  Stevenson  unconscious.  7.  We  supposed 
Mecksakally  to  be  a  gentleman.  8.  They  sent  him  an  answer  at  once. 

9.  Carruthers  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  rest  was  mine. 

10.  Frankly,  I  find  that  hard  to  believe.  11.  Livermore  wrote  his 
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mother  a  three-page  letter  every  two  days.  12.  Everybody  considered 
Ensign  Pulver  an  amiable,  though  worthless,  young  man.  13.  The 
house  mother  told  her  what  she  was  supposed  to  do  in  that  event. 
14.  Birkins  sent  me  a  dozen  cases  of  avocados.  15.  Sheila  sang  us 
a  sentimental  lullaby. 

150.  (Sections  225-253)  Explain  the  function  of  all  substantives  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  Give  me  health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of 
emperors  ridiculous.  (Emerson)  2.  He  may  even  shortly  discover 
that  making  a  nuisance  of  himself  is  not,  after  all,  the  recipe  for 
lasting  happiness.  (Frederick  Lewis  Allen)  3.  When  the  bulge  was 
finished — it  took  them  four  days  to  remove  the  extra  sand — the 
tunnel  was  driven  on.  (Eric  Williams)  4.  Children  should  not  be 
permitted  to  play  with  their  food  or  to  express  loudly  a  dislike  for 
certain  foods.  (Margery  Wilson)  5.  How  can  I  suggest  it  to  you — 
the  way  that  growth  went  on?  (H.  G.  Wells)  6.  My  name  is 
Ozymandias,  king  of  kings;  look  on  my  work,  ye  Mighty,  and 
despair!  (Shelley)  7.  To  be  a  good  member  of  Parliament  is,  let  me 
tell  you,  no  easy  task.  .  .  .  (Burke)  8.  I  am  that  which  began;  out 
of  me  the  years  roll.  .  .  .  (Swinburne)  9.  It  hurt  her — my  being 
there.  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  10.  One  other  circumstance  we  must  not 
forget:  that  he  had  no  school-learning.  .  .  .  (Carlyle)  11.  Souls  of 
Poets  dead  and  gone,  what  Elysium  have  ye  known,  happy  field  or 
mossy  cavern  choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern?  (Keats)  12.  My 
boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  my  bark  is  on  the  sea;  but,  before  I  go, 
Tom  Moore,  here’s  a  double  health  to  thee.  (Byron)  13.  Veblen, 
however,  uses  the  term  "idle  curiosity”  somewhat  ironically,  as  is 
his  wont.  (James  Harvey  Robinson)  14.  All  I  have  learned,  and 
can  learn,  show  me  this — how  scant,  how  slight,  my  knowledge  of 
her  is.  (Masefield)  15.  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  some  little  time 
ago,  was  an  estimate  of  the  celebrated  French  critic,  M,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  a  very  inadequate  estimate  it  in  my  judgment  was. 
(Arnold) 

151.  (Section  255)  In  "The  news  is  good”  we  have  notional  concord 
but  not  formal  concord.  Bring  to  class  other  examples. 

152.  (Section  255)  In  "Everybody  likes  Felix”  we  have  formal  concord 
but  not  notional  concord.  Bring  to  class  other  examples. 
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153.  (Sections  256-265)  Discuss  the  number  relationship  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  verb  in  the  following  sentences.  Note  violations  of  formal 
or  notional  concord  and  try  to  explain  them. 

1.  None  of  these  groups  was  remotely  radical.  .  .  .  (Peter  Viereck, 
Harper’s )  2.  There  was  surprise  about  it,  silence,  and  then  response. 
(Nora  Wain,  Saturday  Evening  Post )  3.  His  wife  was  one  of  those 
Englishwomen  who  seem  to  count  for  very  little.  .  .  .  (Galsworthy) 
4.  But  there  is  two  hard  things :  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into 
a  chamber ;  for,  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by  moonlight. 
( Midsummer  Night’s  Dream)  5.  The  march  of  events  soon  made 
it  clear  that  everything  Douglas  had  said  about  him  was  true.  .  .  . 
(Joe  Alex  Morris,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  6.  Only  five  cases  have 
been  arbitrated  and  each  of  these  has  been  handled  expeditiously. 
.  .  .  (Clark  Kerr  and  Lloyd  Fisher,  Atlantic)  7.  A  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  articles  was  selected,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  (Prescott)  8.  The  testimony  of  Dean  Guthrie  and 
implication  of  administration  attorneys  were  that  these  activities 
were  not  legitimate.  .  .  .  (Ralph  H.  Gundlach,  American  Scholar) 
9.  When  Peron  became  president  .  .  .  both  the  dollar  account  and 
the  demand  were  still  relatively  intact.  ("Atlantic  Report,”  At¬ 
lantic)  10.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  cottage  and  no  water. 
.  .  .  (Eleanor  Roosevelt,  McCall’s)  11.  While  the  girls  knit  and 
everyone  sips  his  half-and-half,  subjects  ranging  from  existentialism 
to  De  Gaulle  .  .  .  are  discussed.  (Ernest  O.  Hauser,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post)  12.  No  one  but  the  ignorant  man  or  the  fanatic  really 
believes  now  that . . .  (Archibald  MacLeish,  Atlantic)  13.  .  .  .  Many 
a  blissfully  sticky  little  Socialist  is  now  a  steely-eyed  little  Conserva¬ 
tive.  (Mollie  Panter-Downes,  New  Yorker)  14.  Everyone  in  the 
nation  was  free  to  try  to  write  textbooks  for  any  grade.  Many  tried. 
(Nora  Wain,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  15.  The  news,  which  the 
magistrates  had  almost  hesitated  to  communicate  to  them,  were  at 
length  announced.  .  .  .  (Scott)  16.  Rather,  the  idea  that  economics 
makes  history  is,  temporarily,  one  of  those  ideas  that  make  history. 
(Peter  Viereck,  Harper’s)  17.  ...  A  larger  proportion  of  workers 
is  now  reaching  retirement  age.  .  .  .  (Marion  B.  Folsom,  Atlantic) 
18.  .  .  .  Within  he  may  be  full  of  hatred,  malice,  and  suspicion, 
but  none  of  this  appears.  (Parkman)  19.  His  emblem  of  supreme 
harmony  was  the  stars.  (Charles  Morgan,  Atlantic)  20.  There  is 
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also  a  deep  pillbox  of  black  velvet,  and  a  rounded  tricorne  whose 
one  definite  point  is  to  be  worn  dead  center  at  the  rear.  ("On  and 
Off  the  Avenue,”  New  Yorker')  21.  .  .  .  Either  President  Allen  or 
Dean  Guthrie,  representing  the  University,  was  present  at  almost 
all  hearings  of  the  committee.  (Helen  M.  Lynd,  American  Scholar) 
22.  His  home,  and  that  of  his  collection,  is  favored  with  a  Georgian, 
Palladian-windowed,  barrel-vaulted-ceilinged  library.  .  .  .  (Geof¬ 
frey  T.  Heilman,  New  Yorker)  23.  She  has  also  produced  since 
1937  five  boys,  none  of  whom,  however,  as  yet  evinces  much  inter¬ 
est  in  fossils.  (John  Kobler,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  24.  Neither 
of  these  conclusions  is  startling.  (James  Colvin,  Atlantic)  25.  No¬ 
body  has  figured  out  why  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  women 
between  fifteen  and  forty.  .  .  .  (Elsie  McCormick,  Saturday  Evening 
Post)  2 6.  .  .  .  There  has  been  no  police  state  or  post-Kuomintang 
anti-Communist  movement.  ("Atlantic  Report,”  Atlantic)  27.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  careful,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  in  their  zeal  to  commit  a  dam  or  a  levee,  are  likely  to 
run  you  down.  (Robert  de  Roos  and  Arthur  A.  Maas,  Harper’s) 
28.  No  one  I  have  talked  to  in  Prague,  not  even  the  anti-Commu- 
nists,  has  any  doubt  that  Masaryk  plunged  unassisted  to  his  death. 
.  .  .  (Joseph  Wechsberg,  New  Yorker)  29.  Neither  the  President 
nor  Secretary  Snyder  is  pessimistic.  ("Atlantic  Report,”  Atlantic) 
30.  In  this  country,  the  usual  quantity  is  3,000  calories  or  more. 
(Martin  Gumpert,  American  Scholar)  31.  .  .  .  Independence  was 
a  fact  and  a  privilege.  ("R.  W.  Emerson,  Secundus,”  American 
Scholar)  32.  .  .  .  the  Bohemian,  the  outsider,  the  rat — one  of  those 
figures  which  have  at  present  no  function  either  in  a  warring  or  a 
peaceful  world.  (E.  M.  Forster,  Harper’s)  33.  .  .  .  we,  if  we  lose 
our  heads  or  our  faith — and  neither  is  easy  to  maintain — are 
plunged  into  .  .  .  (Charles  Morgan,  Atlantic)  34.  It  is  the  strength 
and  coherence  of  his  central,  lifelong  beliefs  that  has  provoked 
greater  uneasiness.  .  .  .  (Isaiah  Berlin,  Atlantic)  35.  Delegation 
of  authority  to  walking  bosses  to  settle  grievances,  along  with  the 
whole  reversal  of  approach  by  the  employers,  has  brought  a  new 
attention  to  personnel  policies.  (Clark  Kerr  and  Lloyd  Fisher, 
Atlantic) 

154.  (Sections  256-265)  Which  form  of  the  verb  would  you  use?  Why? 
Which  sentences  would  you  revise  to  avoid  making  a  choice  ?  How  ? 
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1.  Livermore’s  geniality  and  innocent  roguishness  (is /are)  very 
attractive.  2.  Where  (is/ are)  my  bacon  and  eggs  ?  3.  Either  the  lilac 
or  the  rosebush  (has /have)  to  come  out.  4.  Either  the  lilac  or  the 
rosebushes  (has /have)  to  come  out.  5.  A  cup  of  sugar,  together 
with  three  quarts  of  beet  juice,  (is /are)  added  next.  6.  A  high 
point  in  the  program  ( was /were )  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  anecdotes  and 
comic  dances.  7.  Her  children  (was /were)  her  chief  concern.  8. 
After  the  storm  the  herd  (was /were)  scattered  over  three  counties. 
9.  In  our  family  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  (is /are)  pretty 
bleak.  10.  What  (is /are)  nineteen  and  twenty-three?  11.  Borg 
goes  on  the  principle  that  nobody  (loves/love)  him.  12.  There 
(was/ were)  a  few  odds  and  ends  to  be  taken  care  of.  13.  Lancelot, 
along  with  his  brother  Tom,  ( has/ have )  been  ordered  to  report  to 
the  attendance  officer.  14.  Neither  oranges  nor  tomatoes  (agrees/ 
agree)  with  him.  15.  We’re  all  guilty  when  a  boy  or  girl  (is /are) 
sent  to  the  reform  school.  16.  A  number  of  the  animals  (has /have) 
already  been  inoculated.  17.  A  noted  author  and  lecturer  (was/ 
were)  invited  to  address  the  assembly.  18.  Both  his  private  and  his 
public  life  (is /are)  under  attack.  19.  Carson  said  that  not  only  meat 
but  butter  also  ( is /are)  going  to  be  in  short  supply.  20.  Some  of  the 
offenders  (has /have)  been  arrested  seven  times  or  more.  21.  The 
Whipperport  Moral  Improvement  Society  (is /are)  seriously  di¬ 
vided  on  the  slot  machine  question.  22.  Five  refusals  (is/ are) 
enough  to  discourage  any  man.  23.  None  of  the  money  (seems/ 
seem )  to  have  been  spent.  24.  Neither  character,  when  the  curtain 
rises,  (is /are)  supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 
25.  (Has/ have)  anybody  here  seen  Wesley?  26.  I’m  afraid  none 
of  the  plants  ( is /are )  going  to  survive.  27.  The  number  of  poetry 
magazines  in  existence  (decreases/decrease)  yearly.  28.  Part  of  the 
blame  (is/ are)  Pipkin’s.  29.  Every  boy  in  the  troop  (was /were) 
supposed  to  have  an  American  eagle  tattooed  on  his  chest.  30.  To 
seek  the  truth  and  to  be  guided  by  the  truth  (is /are)  every  man’s 
simple  duty.  31.  Everyone  interested  (has /have)  been  informed. 
32.  Seventy-two  (is/ are)  the  normal  pulse  beat.  33.  What  he 
thinks  and  what  he  does  (is/ are)  none  of  my  business.  34.  Clin¬ 
ton’s  trousers  (is/ are)  always  faultlessly  pressed.  35.  Gripridge 
wondered  whether  the  police  or  the  mayor  (was/ were)  aware  that 
the  deal  had  been  made.  36.  Neither  Meebles  nor  her  puppies 
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(seems / seem)  to  like  the  new  dog  food.  37.  Academic,  as  well  as 
vocational,  training  (is /are)  neglected  at  Rumfilligan  High.  38. 
A  great  nuisance  ( was/ were )  the  forms  that  had  to  be  filled  out  in 
quadruplicate.  39.  It  (is /are)  the  grandparents  who  suffer  in  the 
long  run.  40.  I  thought  ballistics  (was/were)  his  specialty.  41. 
There  (was /were)  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  song  in  his  heart.  42. 
The  wages  of  sin  (is /are)  death.  43.  I  think  there  (is /are)  a  pack¬ 
age  for  Mrs.  Quester  and  one  for  Mrs.  Mecksakally.  44.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  (was/were)  reported  to  favor  certain  other  proposals. 
45.  There  (was /were)  none  who  cared.  46.  I  told  him  that  fifty 
dollars  (was/were)  all  that  I  could  repay.  47.  His  tactics  (was/ 
were)  not  exactly  brilliant.  48.  (Is /are)  smallpox  catching?  49. 
We  looked  around  for  the  ladies,  but  none  (was /were)  in  sight. 
50.  Thine  (is /are)  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory. 

155.  (Section  266)  Which  form  would  you  use? 

1.  I’m  sure  that  Paganhead  (doesn’t /don’t)  care  who  knows  it. 

2.  Either  you  or  your  sister  (is /are)  going  to  pay  for  that  window. 

3.  Come  when  you  can.  Either  Sven  or  I  (is/ am)  sure  to  be  home. 

4.  Neither  you  nor  I  (are/ am)  to  have  any  say  in  the  matter.  5. 
Your  dog,  or  you  yourself  for  that  matter,  (is /are)  no  longer  wel¬ 
come  in  this  yard.  6.  I,  his  best  friend,  (haven’t / hasn’t)  been  told. 

156.  (Sections  267-272)  Which  pronoun  would  you  use?  Why?  Which 
constructions  would  you  try  to  avoid?  How? 

1.  Both  Lake  and  Brooks  had  decided  to  keep  (his /their)  sus¬ 
picions  to  ( himself  /themselves) .  2.  Lake  and  Brooks  had  each 
decided  to  keep  (his /their)  suspicions  to  (himself /themselves). 
3.  Neither  Lake  nor  Brooks  could  keep  (his /their)  suspicions  to 
(himself / themselves ) .  4.  We  advertised  for  a  gardener  and  general 
handyman  willing  to  do  (his /their)  own  cooking.  5.  As  the  fight 
went  into  its  second  hour  it  was  not  Borg  but  his  assailants  who 
found  (his / their )  strength  ebbing.  6.  In  the  third  hour  it  was 
not  the  assailants  but  Borg  who  felt  ( himself / themselves )  growing 
stronger  with  every  blow.  7.  At  this  point  slander  and  backbiting 
raised  (its /their)  ugly  head.  8.  Neither  the  employer  nor  the  em¬ 
ployee  will  find  (hhnself / the?nselves)  better  off.  9.  Neither  the 
employer  nor  the  employees  will  find  (himself / themselves)  better 
off.  10.  Anyone  wishing  to  be  considered  for  the  Pegasus  Society 
should  submit  specimens  of  (his /their)  poetry  to  Professor  Dalrym- 
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pie.  11.  Everyone  who  had  known  Wintergreen  in  happier  days  felt’ 
tears  come  to  (his/ their)  eyes.  12.  None  of  the  students  seemed 
to  know  exactly  what  (he/ they)  wanted.  13.  All  of  his  shirts 
looked  as  if  (it/ they)  had  been  slept  in.  14.  No  one  in  (his /their) 
right  senses  would  drink  the  stuff.  15.  The  Manners  and  Morals 
Committee  turned  with  unseemly  alacrity  to  (its /their)  new  task. 
16.  Mervin  knew  perfectly  well  when  he  joined  the  troop  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  abide  by  (its /their)  laws.  17.  The  flock  was 
flying  over  the  river  when  Roger  caught  sight  of  it  (it /them).  18. 
The  gang  were  all  sitting  around  Pettigrew’s,  hoping  someone 
would  come  along  and  buy  (it /them)  a  coke.  19.  A  litter  kindled 
in  the  summertime  will  very  likely  die  unless  (it  is /they  are )  care¬ 
fully  protected  from  the  heat.  20.  A  marine  engineer  is  supposed 
to  know  how  to  put  a  high-pressure  boiler  on  the  line,  even  though 
(he /they)  may  never  actually  have  done  so.  21.  Anyone  (who 
wants /who  want)  to  take  a  special  examination  should  see  Mr. 
Mecksakally.  22.  He  is  one  of  the  few  (who  has /who  have)  been 
bittten  by  an  antelope  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  23.  He  is  presum¬ 
ably  lost  in  one  of  the  storm  sewers  ( that  drains/ that  drain )  Grand 
Rapids.  24.  I  believe  that  Gloria  or  Nita,  her  sister,  is  going  to 
pick  up  (her/their)  father  and  bring  him  to  the  party.  25.  Some¬ 
body,  apparently  intending  a  practical  joke,  had  left  (his /their) 
thumbprints  in  the  middle  of  the  birthday  cake. 

157.  (Sections  273-275)  Comment  on  the  concord  of  person  and  gender 
between  pronoun  and  antecedent  in  the  following  sentences.  Which 
sentences,  if  any,  do  you  disapprove  of? 

1.  In  kindergarten  each  child  should  learn  his  colors  and  have  a 
go  at  fingerpainting.  2.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  anyone  to  see 
herself  as  others  see  her.  (Virginia  Lee,  McCall’s )  3.  When  a  man 
died,  or  a  woman  or  child,  his  clothes  were  removed.  .  .  .  (Martin 
Gumpert,  American  Scholar )  4.  I  just  can’t  get  along  with  those 
type  of  characters.  5.  Every  employee  of  Time  magazine  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  how  to  make  his  way  through  a  complex  sentence. 
6.  A  soldier  has  to  watch  his  or  her  step.  7.  To  hear  people  talk, 
anyone  would  think  that  individualism  had  vanished  and  that  every¬ 
body  was  letting  her  hair  grow  out.  ("On  and  Off  the  Avenue,” 
New  Yorker )  8.  Gracious  madam,  I  that  do  bring  the  news  made 
not  the  match.  (Antony  and  Cleopatra)  9-  It  is  I,  McMurfree 
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who  am  likely  to  lose  his  job  over  this.  10.  Who  is  Levana? 
Reader  that  do  not  pretend  to  have  leisure  for  very  much  scholar¬ 
ship,  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling  you.  (De  Quincey) 

158.  (Section  276)  Compare  the  definitions  of  sentence  in  a  dozen 
handbooks  or  grammars.  Which  of  the  two  definitions  described  in 
Section  276  is  most  popular?  Are  there  any  significant  variations? 

159.  (Section  278)  Excerpt  all  the  verbless  sentences  in  the  nonfiction 
of  a  current  magazine.  Discuss  the  proportion  of  verbless  sentences 
to  verb  sentences,  the  nature  and  variety  of  verb  sentences,  their 
most  common  positions  in  the  paragraph,  and  their  relative  fre¬ 
quency  among  different  authors. 

160.  (Sections  279-283)  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  (1)  declar¬ 
ative,  (2)  interrogative,  (3)  imperative,  (4)  exclamatory.  Ground 
your  classification  on  word  order,  but  note  discrepancies  between 
form  and  meaning. 

1.  What  shall  we  do  with  these  murderers?  (Swift)  2.  But 
how  was  the  proud,  pragmatical  old  father  reconciled  to  the  match  ? 
(W.  Irving)  3.  Do  not  think  that  I  mean  to  snarl  at  pleasure,  like 
a  Stoic,  or  to  preach  against  it,  like  a  parson.  .  .  ,  (Chesterfield) 
4.  ’Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill  appear  in  writing  or 
in  judging  ill.  .  .  .  (Pope)  5.  Should  my  heart  be  grieved  or  pined, 
’cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ?  (Wither)  6.  Ask  me  no  more  if  east 
or  west  the  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest.  .  .  .  (Carew)  7.  And, 
after  all,  what  sorry  and  pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is !  (Stevenson) 
8.  Let  joy  kill  you!  (Sandburg)  9.  Where  was  he  going,  this  man 
against  the  sky?  (E.  A.  Robinson)  10.  What  friends  she  had — 
the  people  who  so  stupidly,  so  wantonly  stuck!  (Henry  James)  11. 
Was  dying  all  they  had  the  skill  to  do?  (Lowell)  12.  What  busi¬ 
ness  had  Sarmatia  to  be  fighting  for  liberty  with  a  fifteen-foot  pole 
between  her  and  the  breasts  of  her  enemies?  (O.  W.  Holmes)  13. 
In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  .  .  . 
(Dr.  Johnson)  14.  To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question. 
(Hamlet)  15.  Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.  (Thomson)  16.  Fools 
out  of  favor  grudge  at  knaves  in  place,  and  men  are  always  honest 
in  disgrace.  .  .  .  (Defoe)  17.  How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us 
with  a  text,  has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully,  preached!  (Cowper)  18. 
Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come,  sedately  torpid 
and  devoutly  dumb.  (Crabbe)  19.  Over  Barbara  Frietchie’s  grave 
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Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave!  (Whittier)  20.  Hark,  his 
hands  the  lyre  explore!  (Gray) 

161  (Sections  285-290)  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  (1)  simple, 
(2)  compound,  (3)  complex,  (4)  compound-complex. 

1.  I  arrived,  and  was  well  received.  (Hazlitt)  2.  What  the  expert 
is  tired  of  today  the  public  will  be  tired  of  tomorrow.  (Ezra  Pound) 
3.  Life  must  go  on;  I  forget  just  why.  (Millay)  4.  Deliberately  he 
veiled  his  eyes  against  that  wonder;  he  did  not  speak  again  for 
several  long  minutes.  (Elinor  Wylie)  5.  And  this  thick  man  beside 
her,  who  dared  to  define  her  future,  he  was  a  stranger!  (Sinclair 
Lewis)  6.  Father  Joseph  was  conducted  to  his  chamber,  and  the 
older  boys  were  sent  running  off  across  the  fields  to  fetch  the  men. 
(Willa  Cather)  7.  I  know  the  deductions  that  must  be  made  from 
that  kind  of  fame.  (Paul  Elmer  More)  8.  Then  he  laid  his  hat  on 
the  table,  and  advanced  to  the  hearth-rug,  on  which  Waythorn  was 
standing.  (Edith  Wharton)  9.  He  was  never  able  to  adopt  it,  any 
more  than  his  father  or  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  had  done. 
(Henry  Adams)  10.  In  vain  he  tried  to  argue,  to  explain;  they 
would  not  listen.  (John  Reed)  11.  Few  of  the  art-reverencing 
Elizabethans,  however,  or  of  the  earlier  Jacobeans,  handled  the 
surrounding  English  life.  .  .  .  (James  Branch  Cabell)  12.  It  seemed 
hopeless  to  expect  to  see  anything  of  the  floor  that  day.  (Frank 
Norris)  13.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  saw  again  the  water  below  him. 
(Ambrose  Bierce)  14.  The  hotel  itself  was  a  massive  two-story  con¬ 
struction  of  timber,  containing  many  apartments,  together  with  a 
large  diningroom  and  dancing-hall.  (Lafcadio  Hearn)  15.  Just 
then  a  slight  sound  behind  him  brought  him  to  his  feet.  (G.  W. 
Cable)  16.  But  you  know  a  young  person  can’t  wait  very  well 
when  he  is  impatient  to  find  a  thing  out.  (Twain)  17.  How  long 
this  immense  undertaking  had  been  the  object  of  his  contemplation, 
I  do  not  know.  (Boswell)  18.  However,  this  humor  creates  him  no 
enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy.  (Steele) 
19.  It  is  a  possession,  too,  because  it  may  be  had  at  will,  and  this 
itself  makes  it  very  interesting.  (Susanne  K.  Langer)  20.  Well, 
I  must  say  I’d  thought  fairly  highly  of  those  shirts,  but  I  bowed  to 
superior  knowledge.  (P.  G.  Wodehouse)  21.  Beat  egg  whites  and 
salt  until  foamy.  ( Good  Housekeeping)  22.  Today,  as  much  in 
new  teaching  techniques  as  in  new  buildings,  American  education 
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shows  ingenuity  and  vitality.  (Life)  23.  But  his  manners  don’t 
make  him,  they  mar  him.  (Galsworthy)  24.  It  is  a  honeymoon  with 
us  all  through,  and  none  of  the  longest.  (Stevenson)  25.  Nor 
indeed  am  I  supposing  that  there  is  any  great  danger,  at  least  in  this 
day,  of  over-education;  the  danger  is  on  the  other  side.  (Newman) 
26.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society  that  Newton  published 
his  Principia.  (T.  H.  Huxley)  27.  I  wandered  about,  thinking  I 
was  happy,  and  knowing  that  I  was  not.  (Lamb)  28.  Each  Morn 
a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say;  yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose 
of  Yesterday?  (Fitzgerald)  29.  For  this  notion  Johnson  has 
thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  much  clumsy  ridicule.  (Mac¬ 
aulay)  30.  That  was  and  is  still,  I  believe  with  many,  the  final  in¬ 
dictment  of  this  sort  of  poetry.  (Hilda  Doolittle) 

162.  (Section  292)  Look  up  who  and  which  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
and  trace  their  development  into  relative  pronouns. 

163.  (Section  292)  Report  on  the  history  of  who,  which,  and  that  as 
relative  pronouns.  Use  any  standard  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

164.  (Section  295)  Look  in  half  a  dozen  grammars  for  treatment  of 
sentences  like  "The  idea  that  came  to  me  seemed  brilliant."  Is  there 
any  agreement  on  whether  to  call  the  subordinate  clause  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  a  noun  clause?  Compare  the  treatment  of  sentences  like 
"The  reason  why  we  failed  is  obvious.” 

165.  (Section  296)  Tell  whether  the  italicized  clause  is  restrictive  or 
nonrestrictive.  If  it  may  be  either,  explain  the  difference  between 
the  two  possible  meanings.  Commas  have  been  omitted. 

1.  The  person  who  told  me  works  in  the  head  office.  2.  The  per¬ 
son  who  gave  me  the  information  told  me  to  keep  it  to  myself.  3. 
Our  family  always  celebrates  St.  Sebastian’s  day  which  is  the 
twentieth  of  fanuary.  4.  You  are  speaking  of  the  woman  l  love. 
5.  When  your  time  has  come  to  perish,  then  the  maiden  whom  you 
cherish  must  be  slaughtered  too.  6.  I  objected  principally  to  the 
way  in  which  he  said  it.  7.  Wintergreen  who  had  spent  three  years 
in  New  Orleans  gave  us  some  sound  advice  on  restaurants.  8. 
Sterling  Saltgrappler  who  met  us  at  the  station  turned  out  to  be  an 
utter  stranger.  9.  The  Sterling  Saltgrappler  who  met  us  at  the 
station  turned  out  to  be  an  utter  stranger.  10.  The  act  which  de¬ 
lighted  us  most  was  the  one  in  which  the  magician  turned  his 
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assistant  into  an  alarm  clock.  11.  Our  dachshund  whose  name  is 
Lambert  strolled  into  the  parlor.  12.  His  father  who  is  bald  chases 
gophers.  13.  His  sister  whom  he  is  very  fond  of  drives  a  milk  truck. 
14.  The  letter  of  February  10th  which  had  seemed  routine  at  the 
time  it  was  sent  precipitated  the  next  major  crisis.  15.  The  events 
that  led  to  his  dismissal  were  never  fully  explained.  16.  General 
Wiltshire  who  is  noted  for  his  bravery  ordered  his  commanders 
to  order  their  troops  to  advance.  17.  What  have  you  done  with 
the  letters  that  came  yesterday  ?  18.  The  outfielder  who  was  hitting 
below  .200  was  sent  to  Kansas  City.  19.  The  roses  which  he 
planted  in  the  shade  didn't  do  very  well.  20.  Time  magazine  which 
had  predicted  the  disaster  expressed  gloomy  satisfaction  when  it 
came  to  pass. 

166.  (Sections  291-297)  Point  out  the  adjective  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  tell  what  each  clause  modifies. 

1.  The  billows  that  came  at  this  time  were  more  formidable. 
(Stephen  Crane)  2.  I  was  before  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Goldsmith,  who  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Johnsonian  school.  (Boswell)  3.  I  have  seen  few  men  whom  I 
have  so  instantaneously  hated,  and  of  whom  it  was  so  difficult  to  be 
rid.  (W.  S.  Porter)  4.  He  was  a  brisk,  waspish,  little  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  dried  and  wilted  away.  .  .  .  (W.  Irving)  5.  The 
events  that  lead  up  to  that  visit  are  revealing.  (James  Reston, 
Harper’s )  6.  This  has  been  due  to  cheap  P.  G.  &  E.  power,  which 
enables  farmers  to  pump  water  from  wells  all  over  the  valley. 
(Time)  7.  Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?  (Blake)  8. 
This  Chester  was  a  native  of  Nether  Stowy,  one  of  those  who  were 
attracted  to  Coleridge’s  discourses  as  flies  are  to  honey.  .  .  . 
(Hazlitt)  9.  Speed  was  the  first  thing  the  early  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  went  after.  (Don  Passos)  10.  She  watched  the  girls  with 
whom  she  had  grown  up.  .  .  .  (Faulkner)  11.  I  needed  most  of 
all  a  man  who  knew  snakes.  (Archie  Sluter)  12.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  which  may  be  very  well  left  to  the  imagination.  (W.  D. 
Howells)  13.  We  passed  the  school  where  children  played  at 
wrestling  in  a  ring.  .  .  .  (Dickinson)  14.  Even  the  mass  of  writing 
which  floods  in  upon  us  today  is  only  the  froth  on  an  ocean  of 
speech.  (Donald  J.  Lloyd)  15.  Yet  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to 
hold  everyone  an  enemy  who  could  not  see  her  with  our  own  en- 
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chanted  eyes.  (Lowell)  16.  .  .  .  He  even  guessed  in  the  latter  a 
mild  contempt  for  such  advantages  as  his  relation  with  the  Way- 
thorns  might  offer.  (Edith  Wharton)  17.  In  the  refrigerator  de¬ 
partment,  you  will  find  gadgets  that  will  turn  out  ice  cubes  in 
every  conceivable  shape  and  size.  ( Sunset )  18.  Let  us  all  get  on  to 
questions  that  really  matter.  .  .  .  (Life)  19.  Is  it  perfume  from  a 
dress  that  makes  me  so  digress  ?  (T.  S.  Eliot)  20.  .  .  .  She  grasped 
his  blunt  thick  fingers,  the  nails  of  which  were  always  whitened  a 
little  with  stone  dust.  .  .  .  (Thomas  Wolfe)  21.  Three  times  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  .  .  .  had  he  looked  at  his  watch  as  for  its  final 
sharp  hint  that  he  should  decide,  that  he  should  get  up.  (Henry 
James)  22.  Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay.  .  .  .  (Sir 
Walter  Raleigh)  23.  That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first,  when  youth 
and  blood  are  warmer.  .  .  .  (Herrick)  24.  So  far  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  certain  conditions  of  the  literary  art  arising  out  of  the 
medium  or  material  in  or  upon  which  it  works.  .  .  .  (Pater)  25. 
Fired  by  the  cry  which  seemed  simultaneously  taken  up  by  the 
three  lookouts,  the  men  on  deck  rushed  to  the  rigging  to  behold  the 
famous  whale  they  had  been  so  long  pursuing.  (Melville)  26.  But, 
sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you  shall  command.  .  .  .  (Hamlet) 
27.  Mr.  Brooks  has  not  been  alone  in  the  judgment  that  the  best 
days  are  over.  .  .  .  (Oscar  Handlin,  Atlantic )  28.  Her  scowl — as 
the  world,  or  such  part  of  it  as  sometimes  caught  a  transitory 
glimpse  of  her  at  the  window,  wickedly  persisted  in  calling  it, — her 
scowl  had  done  Miss  Hepzibah  a  very  ill  office.  .  .  .  (Hawthorne) 
29.  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold  when  yellow  leaves, 
or  none  or  few,  do  hang  upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against 
the  cold,  bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
(Sonnet  73)  30.  Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance;  who 
directed  their  measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years; 
who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest 
army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  King,  Church, 
and  Aristocracy;  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition 
and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  (Macaulay) 

167.  (Sections  298-299)  Point  out  the  adverb  clauses,  and  tell  what 
they  modify. 

1.  I  made  the  door  before  it  was  shut,  clawed  it  open  again,  and 
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charged  out.  (Raymond  Chandler)  2.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
stay  where  she  was.  (Frank  Norris)  3.  Believe  not  all;  or  if  you 
must  believe,  stomach  not  all.  (Antony  and  Cleopatra)  4.  He  felt 
his  nature  crudely,  as  it  was  meant.  (Henry  Adams)  5.  If  I  am  to 
yield  up  all  the  goods  of  life,  why  not  life  also?  (W.  G.  Simms)  6. 
Here  we  went  ashore  (being  some  twelve  miles  higher  than  the 
barge  had  been)  to  refresh  ourselves.  .  .  .  (Captain  John  Smith) 
7.  But  the  critical  spirit  is  also  something  deeper  than  Matthew 
Arnold  perceived.  .  .  .  (Paul  Elmer  More)  8.  .  .  .  He  took  his  de¬ 
parture,  more  entirely  depressed  in  spirits  than  I  had  ever  known 
the  good  gentleman  before.  (Poe)  9.  The  world  is  younger  than 
we  are,  yet  drawing  to  an  end,  now  that  the  seasons  falter.  (Robin¬ 
son  Jeffers)  10.  Whichever  he  might  be,  his  society  ought  to  afford 
entertainment  during  the  interval  before  lunch.  (P.  G.  Wode- 
house) 

168.  (Sections  301-312)  Point  out  the  adverb  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences  and  classify  them  according  to  meanings.  Which  ones  be¬ 
long  to  more  than  one  category  ?  Which  do  not  fit  at  all  ? 

1.  Harold  was  annoyed  at  the  delay,  as  his  time  was  valuable. 

2.  In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people  I  always  mix  with 
them,  though  I  never  open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club.  (Addison) 

3.  After  I  had  been  thus  for  some  considerable  time,  another 
thought  came  into  my  mind.  .  .  .  (Bunyan)  4.  Should  my  heart  be 
grieved  or  pined,  ’cause  I  see  a  woman  kind?  (Wither)  5.  Sammy 
always  comes  when  he’s  called.  6.  If  he  lays  him  down,  he  cannot 
sleep.  .  .  .  (Melville)  7.  Because  he  wanted  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression,  Melrose  wore  his  pink  suit.  8.  Did  you  fish  Pipsmither’s 
Creek  while  you  were  there?  9.  As  Porterfield  entered,  the  vice- 
presidents  rose  with  alacrity.  10.  She  was  my  joy  and  my  life,  until 
I  met  Grace.  (Maurice  K.  Thompson)  11.  .  .  .  And  after  that  they 
had  tea  on  the  strand,  in  their  pelt,  just  as  they  were.  (Frank  O’Con¬ 
ner,  New  Yorker')  12.  But  moths,  when  they  rest,  spread  their 
wings  like  grounded  airplanes.  .  .  .  (Donald  Culross  Peattie,  Good 
Housekeeping)  13.  I  must  walk  a  mile  further  yet  before  I  begin. 
(Izaak  Walton)  14.  Since  you  feel  that  way,  we’ll  say  no  more 
about  it.  15.  But  the  other  made  no  stir  almost  at  all;  so  that  I  was 
afraid  the  other  would  have  too  great  a  conquest  over  them.  (Pepys) 
16.  Seek  to  make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  before- 
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hand  what  they  may  expect.  .  .  .  (Bacon)  17.  So  who  would  be¬ 
lieve  Tiberius  if  he  said,  I  want  youth  again  because  I  loathe  lust 
and  long  for  purity?  (Eugene  O’Neill)  18.  I’m  sure  McHenry  will 
help  you  in  so  far  as  he  can.  19.  All  the  time,  although  she  was  not 
conscious  of  it,  her  breath  kept  coming  in  a  kind  of  hoarse  short 
sob.  .  .  .  (Thomas  Wolfe)  20.  He  grew  furious  whenever  he  saw 
the  animal.  21.  .  .  .  When  the  water  entered  at  that  place,  he  swiftly 
withdrew  his  fingers,  as  if  he  objected  to  wetting  them.  (Stephen 
Crane)  22.  The  duchess,  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been,  as¬ 
sumed  the  care  of  Piney.  (Bret  Harte)  23.  While  this  deep  expec¬ 
tation  pervaded  the  frigate,  the  piercing  cry  of  the  leadsman,  as  he 
called  "by  the  mark  seven,"  rose  above  the  tempest.  .  .  .  (J.  E. 
Cooper)  24.  Try  to  avoid  crowds;  the  more  people  you  are  in  touch 
with,  the  more  chance  there  is  for  contagion.  (Lewis  J.  Burch, 
Parents’  Magazine )  25.  The  universality  of  applause,  however  it 
might  quell  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike.  .  .  .  (Dr.  Johnson)  26.  Alas, 
how  is’t  with  you,  that  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy,  and  with 
the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse?  (Hamlet)  27.  But  might  I 
of  Jove’s  nectar  sup,  I  would  not  change  for  thine.  (Jonson) 
28.  More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies.  (Michael  Drayton)  29.  I  can 
love  her,  and  her,  and  you,  and  you ;  I  can  love  any,  so  she  be  not 
true.  (Donne)  30.  Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes,  then,  then,  me- 
thinks,  how  sweetly  flows  the  liquefaction  of  her  clothes.  (Herrick) 
169.  (Section  313)  Point  out  the  equivalents  of  adverb  clauses  in  the 
following  sentences.  Which  ones  may  be  described  as  elliptical 
clauses  ?  What  is  omitted  ? 

1.  He  was  five  years  younger  than  I  and  rather  a  nuisance.  2.  I 
hope  you’ll  visit  Lansing,  if  possible.  3.  After  taking  some  refresh¬ 
ment  at  this  place,  they  continued  their  march  along  the  dike. 
(Prescott)  4.  He  was  a  good  baby,  that  is,  he  never  cried  imme¬ 
diately  after  retiring.  (R.  L.  Irwin,  Parents’  Magazine )  5.  While 
living  in  Muskegon,  we  made  an  interesting  discovery.  6.  I  am 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  (Hazlitt)  7.  Although  fre¬ 
quently  in  trouble  with  the  police,  Mulroy  was  really  a  very  solid 
citizen.  8.  Because  of  inaccurate  thinking,  writers  sometimes  un¬ 
necessarily  split  constructions.  (Harry  Shaw)  9.  Have  ye  tippled 
drink  more  fine  than  mine  host’s  Canary  wine?  (Keats)  10.  All 
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through  September,  while  still  hoping  that  a  relief  party  would 
reach  me,  I  was  busy  preparing  a  log  hut  against  the  winter. 
(Archie  Sluter)  11.  And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 
unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple.  .  .  .  (Byron)  12.  Much 
speech  hath  some  defence,  though  beauty  no  remorse.  (Thomas 
Campion)  13.  I  answer  that  the  language  of  such  Poetry  as  is  here 
recommended  is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  of  the  language 
really  spoken  by  men.  .  .  .  (Wordsworth)  14.  .  .  .  I  would  ne’er 
have  striven  as  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need.  (Shelley) 
15.  But  this  adopted  Bruton,  in  my  mind,  was  better  than  they  all — 
more  comely.  (Lamb) 

170.  (Sections  315-316)  Identify  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  give  the  part  of  speech  of  the  word  that  introduces 
the  clause. 

1.  We  asked  if  that  made  Rocca  world’s  champion  in  those 
states.  ("Talk  of  the  Town,”  New  Yorker )  2.  .  .  .  They  settled 
down  to  the  question  of  whether  the  justice  of  the  peace  had  sent 
that  hobo  drunk  to  jail  for  ten  days  or  twelve.  (Sinclair  Lewis) 
3.  What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people  choked  between 
walls  and  curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man 
who  sleeps  a-field.  (Stevenson)  4.  Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way 
is  Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman?  (Rossetti)  5.  Pipkin  knew  where 
to  find  it.  6.  A  scar-faced  man  asked  when  the  train  left  for  Battle 
Creek.  7.  Tell  them  how  you  eluded  the  irate  citizens,  Livermore. 
8.  Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray  the  golden  atoms  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  (Carew)  9.  I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung  of  the 
sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for  years.  (E.  B.  Browning) 
10.  What  is  love?  ’Tis  not  hereafter;  present  mirth  hath  present 
laughter;  what’s  to  come  is  still  unsure.  .  .  .  (Twelfth  Night) 

171.  (Sections  317-322)  Point  out  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  tell  how  they  function. 

1.  We  understood  that  Wesley  was  coming  with  Paganhead. 
2.  What  he’s  asking  is  too  much.  3.  That  is  where  Saint  Aravacus 
lived.  4.  Whatever  was  peculiar  about  him  was  education,  not  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  (Henry  Adams)  5.  We  asked  him  whether  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  Porterfield.  6.  .  .  .  The  journals  ever  incite  the  reader 
to  "keep  up”  with  what  is  being  published.  (T.  S.  Eliot)  7.  But 
what  is  hateful  in  age  is  its  lack  of  understanding  and  of  sympathy. 
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.  .  .  (Galsworthy)  8.  How  long  this  immense  undertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do  not  know.  (Boswell) 
9.  But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink  with  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
(Anonymous)  10.  That  bay  leaves  were  found  green  in  the  tomb 
of  S.  Humbert,  after  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  looked  upon 
as  miraculous.  (Sir  Thomas  Browne)  11.  It’s  true  that  we  were  a 
little  late.  12.  An  hour  later,  he  came  back  to  find  whether  I  was 
changing  the  compress  as  often  as  I  was  supposed  to.  (Hyman 
Goldberg,  New  Yorker')  13.  They  looked  as  though  they  wondered 
whether  they  ought  to  look  as  though  they  disapproved.  (Sinclair 
Lewis)  14.  I  guess  the  fact  is  neither  one  of  us  would  be  welcome 
in  a  Quaker  meeting.  .  .  .  (Ring  Lardner)  15.  For  the  appreciation 
of  American  poetry  it  is  necessary  that  the  English  reader  accept  this 
language  difference  from  the  beginning.  (William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams)  16.  It  is  only  because  I  feel  persuaded  that  here  are  destined 
to  be  discovered  certain  as  yet  undefined  spiritual  quantities.  .  .  . 
(Hart  Crane)  17.  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red  the 
Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled.  .  .  .  (Fitzgerald)  18.  The 
answer  is,  that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  (Coleridge) 

19.  .  .  •  He  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with  great  ceremony,  and 
turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was  her  lady?  (Goldsmith) 

20.  Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post,  think  not  we  are  unkind. 
.  .  .  (Sackville)  21.  .  .  .  Leave  thy  cold  dispute  of  what  is  fit  and 
not.  .  .  .  (Herbert)  22.  Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies.  .  .  . 
(Sir  Edward  Dyer)  23.  Nor  did  it  bother  A&P  that  their  action 
affected  that  part  of  the  trade  which  could  not  buy  direct.  (John 
William  Andrews,  Harper’s )  24.  A  special  case  is  when  the  purpose 
of  the  composition  is  precisely  to  discover  the  lexical  definition  of 
some  word.  .  .  .  (Richard  Robinson)  25.  He  hired  a  steamboat  .  .  . 
to  go  over  to  explain  to  the  princelings  of  Europe  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  vicious  and  silly.  (Dos  Passos)  26.  If  we  charged 
or  broke  or  cut,  you  could  bet  your  bloomin’  nut,  e’d  be  waitin’ 
fifty  paces  right  flank  rear.  (Kipling)  27.  Our  current  hypotheses 
about  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  scheming  Impostor,  a  Falsehood 
incarnate,  that  his  religion  is  a  mere  mass  of  quackery  and  fatuity, 
begins  really  to  be  now  untenable  to  any  one.  (Carlyle)  28.  And 
when  we  meet  at  any  time  again,  be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our 
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brows  that  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain.  (Drayton)  29.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  observeth  of  his  first  master, 
Duke  Charles  the  Hardy.  (Bacon)  30.  .  .  .  The  last  anyone  saw  of 
Fitzgerald  was  when  he  went  dancing  up  the  walk  of  Cottage.  .  .  . 
(Arthur  Mizener)  31.  Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander’st  in  his 
shade,  when  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grow’st.  .  .  .  (Sonnet  18) 
32.  ...  I  have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uni¬ 
formly  this — that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circumstances,  it 
turns  out,  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  my  cousin  in  the  wrong. 
(Lamb)  33.  She  holds  that  because  most  writers  use  commas  in 
certain  ways  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  her  doing  it.  (Porter  Perrin) 
34.  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight,  and  all  the 
air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,  save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his 
droning  flight.  .  .  .  (Gray)  35.  ...  I  understand  how  it  was  this 
that  made  them  ask  what  would  have  become  of  them,  and  where 
in  the  world,  the  hard  American  world,  they  could  have  hibernated. 
.  .  .  (Henry  James) 

172.  (Sections  323-324)  Consult  a  dozen  handbooks  or  grammars  and 
report  on  the  terminology  used  to  describe  such  word  groups  as 
"finding  the  money”  in  "Finding  the  money  simplified  everything,” 
or  "the  troops  to  attack”  in  "He  ordered  the  troops  to  attack  the 
enemy.” 

173.  (Sections  325-327)  Find  or  create  additional  examples  of  the 
following: 

1.  Participle  with  a  clause  as  object.  2.  Participle  modified  by  a 
clause.  3.  Participle  with  a  subjective  complement.  4.  Participle  with 
a  cognate  object.  5.  Participle  with  indirect  object.  6.  Participle 
with  retained  object.  7.  Participle  with  objective  complement. 
8.  Participle  with  infinitive  as  object.  9.  Participle  with  clause  as 
subjective  complement.  10.  Participle  modified  by  a  prepositional 
phrase. 

174.  (Sections  325-329)  Point  out  the  participle  phrases  in  the  following 
sentences.  Tell  what  each  phrase  is  composed  of.  Tell  what  each 
phrase  modifies. 

1.  Sheila  is  the  girl  playing  the  violin.  2.  Feeling  rather  ill,  Barn¬ 
well  called  the  doctor.  3.  Having  driven  all  night,  we  were  only 
forty  miles  from  Lansing.  4.  Saint  Aravacus,  summoned  by  the 
Pope,  hurried  to  Rome.  5.  Not  knowing  yet  the  bounty  of  the  soil, 
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they  trusted  to  the  fortunes  of  the  hunt.  (Will  Durant)  6.  Invited 
at  the  last  moment,  Clinton  unhappily  examined  his  wardrobe. 
7.  Feathers  worn  on  the  head  can  be  made  to  stand  for  tribal  chief¬ 
tainship.  .  .  .  (S.  I.  Hayakawa)  8.  Shrouded  in  a  thin  dropping 
veil  of  mist,  it  hovered  for  a  moment  in  the  rainbowed  air.  .  .  . 
(Melville)  9.  But  turning  to  where  Uncle  Billy  had  been  lying, 
he  found  him  gone.  (Bret  Harte)  10.  Somewhat  irritated  by  Car- 
ruthers’  insolence,  I  rebuked  him  sharply.  11.  He  heard  the  de¬ 
flected  shot  humming  through  the  air  ahead.  .  .  .  (Ambrose  Bierce) 
12.  In  the  window  we  saw  Aunt  Flo  carefully  aiming  the  shotgun. 
13-  The  men,  thus  caused  to  lower  their  faces  to  the  turf,  became 
hurried  and  frightened.  .  .  .  (Stephen  Crane)  14.  It  is  a  question 
surrounded  with  difficulties.  .  .  .  (Henry  James)  15.  .  .  .  There  he 
stood  in  the  glare  of  the  world,  uttering  stuff  that  a  boy  of  eight 
would  laugh  at!  (H.  L.  Mencken)  16.  They  also  pillaged  the  bodies 
a  little,  as  their  right,  believing  now  that  they  had  slain  them. 
(Eugene  O’Neill)  17.  That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  (Browning)  18.  I  have  obligations  to 
Bridget,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  memory.  (Lamb)  19. 
Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain.  .  .  .  (Dryden)  20.  The 
wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies,  the  spring  intombed  in  autumn 
lies.  .  .  .  (Beaumont)  21.  Seated  in  thy  silver  chair,  state  in  wonted 
manner  keep.  .  .  .  (Jonson)  22.  And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks.  .  .  .  (Marlowe)  23.  When 
he  said  good-bye,  I  watched  him  for  a  moment  walking  with  the 
bowed,  thoughtful  head  of  a  boy  on  his  way  reluctantly  to  school. 
(Ira  Wolfert)  24.  Denser  and  denser  grows  this  dome  of  vapors, 
descending  lower  and  lower  upon  the  sea,  narrowing  the  horizon 
around  the  ship.  (Conrad)  25.  Her  sister,  Madonna,  is  oftentimes 
stormy  and  frantic,  raging  in  the  highest  against  heaven,  and  de¬ 
manding  back  her  darlings.  (De  Quincey)  26.  .  .  .  Regard  this 
earth  made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves.  .  .  .  (Shelley)  27. 
.  .  .  The  vile  strength  he  wields  for  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost 
all  despise,  spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies.  .  .  .  (Byron) 
28.  Thus  it  happened  that,  stripping  down  a  parcel  of  gold  lace  a 
little  too  hastily,  he  rent  the  main  body  of  his  coat  from  top  to 
bottom.  .  .  .  (Swift)  29.  .  •  •  You  will  find  the  Chub,  being  dressed 
in  the  blood,  and  quickly,  to  be  such  meat  as  will  recompense  your 
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labor.  .  .  .  (Izaak  Walton)  30.  O  for  some  honest  lover’s  ghost, 
some  kind  unbodied  post,  sent  from  the  shades  below!  (Suckling) 

175.  (Sections  331-333)  Point  out  and  analyze  the  absolute  construc¬ 
tions  in  the  following  sentences.  Explain  the  function  of  each 
absolute  construction. 

1.  I  left  with  Larry,  Marcia  having  gone  on  ahead.  2.  The  road 
being  blocked,  we  had  to  make  a  detour.  3.  Genealogy  disposed  of, 
he  took  up,  to  my  distaste,  his  private  family  matters.  (W.  S. 
Porter)  4.  The  harvest  gathered,  the  villagers  looked  forward  to 
the  fair.  5.  Our  train  pulled  out  of  Washington  at  9:40  p.m.  and 
Mother  and  I  turned  in  early,  I  taking  the  upper.  (Ring  Lardner) 
6.  He  hurled  the  car  up  and  slammed  to  a  stop,  the  headlights 
glaring  on  the  blank  wall.  (Faulkner)  7.  Gretry  fronted  him,  one 
hand  upon  his  arm.  (Frank  Norris)  8.  Jostled  and  hustled,  her 
dress  crumpled,  her  hat  awry,  Page  made  her  way  forward.  .  .  . 
(Frank  Norris)  9.  .  .  .  She  still  staggers  out  under  a  full  press  of 
sail,  her  upper  trucks  enkindled  by  the  sun  into  shafts  of  rosy 
flame.  (John  Gould  Fletcher)  10.  They  stood  together  at  the  far 
end,  their  heads  toward  the  gate  where  the  bull  would  enter. 
(Hemingway)  11.  A  magnetic  circuit  having  been  built,  its  leakage 
or  leakage  factor  .  .  .  can  be  ascertained  by  electrical  and  magnetic 
measurements.  (Terrell  Croft)  12.  It  happening  to  be  a  very  rainy 
night,  I  made  some  common-place  observation  on  the  relaxation  of 
nerves  and  depression  of  spirits  which  such  weather  occasioned. 
(Boswell)  13.  Special  local  and  temporary  advantages  being  put  out 
of  account,  that  modern  nation  will  .  .  .  make  most  progress,  which 
most  thoroughly  carries  out  this  programme.  (Arnold)  14.  .  .  .  He 
not  being  come  as  appointed,  I  went  into  King  Street  to  the  Red 
Lyon  to  drink  my  morning  draft.  .  .  .  (Pepys)  15.  Were  the  world 
mine,  Demetrius  being  bated,  the  rest  I’ld  give  to  be  to  you  trans¬ 
lated.  ( Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ) 

176.  (Sections  334-335)  Find  or  create  sentences  containing  further  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  following. 

1.  Gerund  with  clause  as  object.  2.  Gerund  modied  by  a  clause. 
3.  Gerund  with  a  subjective  complement.  4.  Gerund  with  a  cognate 
object.  5.  Gerund  with  an  indirect  object.  6.  Gerund  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  complement.  7.  Gerund  with  an  infinitive  phrase  as  object. 
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8.  Gerund  with  a  clause  as  subjective  complement.  9-  Gerund  modi¬ 
fied  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  10.  Gerund  with  a  subject. 

177.  (Sections  334-33 6)  Point  out  and  analyze  the  gerund  phrases  in  the 
following  sentences.  Give  the  function  of  each  gerund  phrase. 

1.  Running  the  bank  takes  all  of  Harold’s  time.  2.  Glenn  accused 
Franklin  of  stealing  the  turnips.  3.  Why  don’t  you  try  fishing 
Pipsmither’s  Creek?  4.  Syshotter  found  that  managing  Rizena 
Marlowe  could  be  a  headache.  5.  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  driving 
a  herd  of  buffalo  is  woman’s  work.  (Archie  Sluter)  6.  You  are  far 
from  being  a  bad  man.  Go,  and  reform.  (Twain)  7.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  without  giving  much  thought  to  that  problem.  (Edith 
Wharton)  8.  Our  finding  the  receipt  was  pure  accident.  9.  The 
catcher  must  be  alert  to  spot  the  opposition’s  stealing  his  signs.  .  .  . 
'Birdie  Tebbetts,  Atlantic )  10.  She  began  distractedly  snatching 
rags  and  wet  socks  and  dirty  clothes  from  the  chairs.  (Willa 
Cather)  11.  .  .  .  And  yet  his  executioner  escapes  the  clutches  of  the 
hangman  for  doing  it.  (Steele)  12.  Buy  terms  divine  in  selling 
hours  of  dross.  .  .  .  (Sonnet  146)  13.  That,  however,  will  not 
prevent  their  doing  in  the  end  good  service  if  they  persevere. 
(Arnold)  14.  He  was  certainly  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  coming 
to  Rome.  (Pater)  15.  So  noisome  has  this  jungle  become  that  some 
writers  seek  to  escape  it  by  discarding  the  concept  of  race  entirely. 
(Henry  Pratt  Fairchild)  16.  .  .  .  Their  being  together  is  made  in¬ 
tolerable  by  that  exclusion.  (Charles  Morgan,  Atlantic )  17.  This 
scenic  effect  was  due  to  our  searchlights  illuminating  the  broken 
ice  field.  (Thomas  R.  Henry,  Saturday  Evening  Post)  18.  I  was 
brought  hither  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknown,  even  by 
sight,  to  any  of  you.  (Burke)  19.  She  had  to  scheme  all  her  life 
about  getting  things  fed,  getting  the  pigs  fed  so  they  would  grow 
fat  and  could  be  butchered  in  the  Fall.  (Sherwood  Anderson) 
20.  The  time  I’ve  lost  in  wooing,  in  watching  and  pursuing  the 
light  that  lies,  in  woman’s  eyes,  has  been  my  heart’s  undoing. 
(Thomas  Moore)  21.  The  latter,  he  thought,  would  perhaps  be  the 
better  of  the  two,  from  the  circumstance  of  Prince  Leopold  being 
so  popular  with  the  nation.  .  .  .  (Strachey)  22.  ...  You  learn  to 
control  your  mind  and  stop  it  going  around  in  circles.  (Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  McCall’s)  23.  Our  insurance  man  had  never  heard  of  a 
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yacht-owner’s  claiming  that  he  had  been  restrained  or  detained  to 
his  detriment  .  .  .  ("Talk  of  the  Town,"  New  Yorker )  24.  Weigh¬ 
ing  a  decision,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  necessarily  add  anything 
to  our  knowledge.  .  .  .  (James  Harvey  Robinson)  25.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world  is  going  a  journey.  (Hazlitt) 

178.  (Section  335)  Create  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  stand 
as  subjects  of  gerunds. 

Beatrice,  Mrs.  Mahoney,  bumblebee,  moose,  house,  he,  you, 
somebody,  many,  that,  anxiety 

179.  (Sections  338-340)  Find  or  create  sentences  containing  further 
examples  of  the  following. 

1.  Infinitive  with  clause  as  object.  2.  Infinitive  modified  by  a 
clause.  3.  Infinitive  with  a  subjective  complement.  4.  Infinitive  with 
a  cognate  object.  5.  Infinitive  with  an  indirect  object.  6.  Infinitive 
with  an  objective  complement.  7.  Infinitive  with  a  gerund  as  object. 

8.  Infinitive  with  a  clause  as  subjective  complement.  9.  Infinitive 
modified  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  10.  Infinitive  with  a  subject. 

180.  (Section  341)  Consult  half  a  dozen  grammars  and  report  on  how 
they  would  analyze  the  following  sentences:  "He  asked  me  to  go," 
"I  thought  him  to  be  a  fool,"  "He  looks  to  be  forty.” 

181.  (Section  343)  Consult  half  a  dozen  grammars  and  report  on  how 
they  would  analyze  the  sentence  "For  Sam  to  marry  Susie  would  be 
surprising.” 

182.  (Sections  338-345)  Point  out  and  analyze  the  infinitive  phrases  in 
the  following  sentences.  Give  the  function  of  each  infinitive  phrase. 

1.  He  went  to  college  to  get  an  education.  2.  Professor  McHenry 
loved  to  contemplate  the  English  verb.  3.  The  two  great  problems  in 
writing  exposition  are,  therefore,  to  make  it  clear  and  to  make  it 
interesting.  (Harry  Shaw)  4.  Coach  Redblood  knew  that  to  take 
out  Brempkin  was  to  lose  the  game.  5.  It  was  of  course  considered 
blasphemous  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  for  this  belief.  .  .  .  (James 
Branch  Cabell)  6.  To  burn  always  with  this  hard,  gemlike  flame, 
to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  (Pater)  7.  We  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest  .  .  .  which  this  work  has 
excited.  (Macaulay)  8.  The  village  children  now  their  games  sus¬ 
pend,  to  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend.  .  .  .  (Crabbe) 

9.  Will  thy  lovers  flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee 
homage?  (Blair)  10.  Did  you  see  Sven  leave?  11.  Shall  a  woman’s 
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virtue  move  me  to  perish  for  her  love?  (Wither)  12.  The  best  way 
to  keep  down  maintenance  expenses  is  to  give  your  house  a  semi¬ 
annual  inspection.  (Miles  Colean,  House  Beautiful )  13.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  mistake  a  familiar  for  a  vulgar  style,  and  suppose  that  to  write 
without  affectation  is  to  write  at  random.  (Hazlitt)  14.  At  this 
information  I  could  instantly  perceive  the  widow  bounce  from  her 
seat.  (Goldsmith)  15.  Its  effect,  when  he  went  to  his  own  rooms, 
was  to  make  him  sit  up  half  the  night.  (George  Eliot)  16.  The  aim 
of  culture  is  not  to  merge  the  present  in  a  sterile  dream  of  the  past, 
but  to  hold  the  past  as  a  living  force  in  the  present.  (Paul  Elmer 
More)  17.  It  gave  him  pause,  caused  him  for  the  moment  to  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  whether  to  go  on  or  not.  .  .  .  (Dreiser)  18.  Had  she 
come  all  the  way  for  this,  to  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ?  (Morris) 
19.  To  attempt  to  satisfy  them  completely  would  involve  a  very 
serious  reduction  in  the  power  and  resources  of  the  royal  govern¬ 
ment.  (Sidney  Painter)  20.  This  principle  .  .  .  supposes  man  to 
act  from  a  brute  impulse.  .  .  .  (Dr.  Johnson)  21.  The  late  reign  is 
too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  the  world  to  need  a  comment. 
(Defoe)  22.  O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ:  to  hear 
with  eyes  belongs  to  love’s  fine  wit.  (Sonnet  23)  23.  Cease,  dreams, 
the  images  of  day-desires,  to  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  .  .  .  (Daniel)  24.  But  let  fiction  cease  to  lie  about  life;  let 
it  portray  men  and  women  as  they  are.  .  .  .  (W.  D.  Howells)  25.  It 
makes  dying  lose  its  customary  aspect  and  begin  to  seem  merely  a 
slight  but  universal  weakness,  like  catching  cold.  (Margaret 
Halsey) 

183.  (Sections  323-346)  Point  out  all  the  verbal  phrases  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  Give  the  subject,  expressed  or  implied,  of  each 
verbal.  Are  there  dangling  constructions  that  you  disapprove  of? 

1.  Knowing  his  weakness,  we  mailed  him  a  very  ripe  cheese.  2. 
By  driving  all  night,  Rancey  reached  Lansing  in  plenty  of  time.  3. 
He  wanted  us  to  see  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Aravacus.  4.  On  descend¬ 
ing  the  eastern  slopes,  the  climate  changed  (Prescott)  5.  Alarmed  by 
the  reports,  Porterfield  called  in  his  vice-presidents.  6.  .  .  .  He  could 
be  compared  to  an  actor  who,  after  spending  a  lifetime  playing 
Hamlet  and  Othello  and  King  Lear,  retires  to  keep  a  country  pub. 
(Rebecca  West)  7.  We  used  to  have  an  old  croquet  set  whose 
wooden  balls,  having  been  chewed  by  dogs,  were  no  rounder  than 
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eggs.  (E.  B.  White)  8.  Living  in  a  crowd,  it  has  become  highly 
important  to  fit  in.  (Stuart  Chase)  9.  Being  engrossed  in  a  book,  the 
lawn  didn’t  get  watered.  10.  .  .  .  Being  resolved  to  carry  his  point, 
he  succeeded  at  last  in  applying  his  favorite  remedies.  (Parkman) 
11.  So  what’s  wrong  with  the  idea  of  the  man  serving  best  profiting 
most?  (Saturday  Evening  Post)  12.  We  love  men  flaming  toward 
the  stars!  (Eugene  O’Neill)  13.  It  is  impossible  to  vanquish  an 
army  without  having  a  full  account  of  its  strength.  (Chesterton) 

14.  I  suppose  the  boy  Turner  to  have  regarded  the  religion  of  his 
city  also  from  an  external  intellectual  standing-point.  (Ruskin) 

15.  Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die,  to  cease  upon  the  mid¬ 
night  with  no  pain.  .  .  .  (Keats)  16.  .  .  .  No  doctor  spoke  of  this 
having  happened.  (Rebecca  West,  New  Yorker )  17.  Make  me  live 
by  serving  you.  (John  Fletcher)  18.  A  few  feet  offshore,  rearing  up 
like  the  hulls  of  sunken  ships,  he  spied  the  leg  bone,  ribs,  and 
vertebrae  of  a  mastodon.  (John  Kobler,  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

19.  The  situation  may  be  paralleled  by  looking  simultaneously  at  a 
new  convertible  and  at  your  bank  balance.  (James  Colvin,  Atlantic) 

20.  Production  is  surprisingly  diversified,  taking  the  region  as  a 
whole.  ...  (C.  Hartley  Grattan,  Harped s)  21.  Written  without 
fear  and  without  research,  the  book  was  not  an  achievement  of  the 
highest  intellectual  distinction  perhaps.  .  .  .  (Carl  L.  Becker) 
22.  .  .  .  Then  we  moved  easily  toward  the  house  together,  speaking 
of  the  fine  weather  and  of  mackerel  which  were  reported  to  be 
striking  in  all  about  the  bay.  (Sarah  Orne  Jewett)  23.  And  how 
absurd  it  is,  people  end  by  saying,  to  inflict  this  education  upon  an 
industrious  modern  community.  .  .  .  (Arnold)  24.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  (Lincoln) 
25.  For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye  here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 
(Scott) 


Note:  This  Glossary  is  intended  primarily  to  help  the  student  who 
has  not  previously  encountered  the  ordinary  grammatical  terms  or  who 
has  forgotten  their  meaning.  Key  terms  are  defined  also  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  main  text;  the  definitions  given  here  in  the  glossary  are 
generally  simpler  and  coarser,  less  attention  being  paid  to  peripheral  or 
borderline  matters. 

The  Glossary  is  meant  to  include  all  the  technical  terms  mentioned  in 
the  main  text.  It  thus  extends  well  beyond  the  terminology  actually 
utilized  in  the  main  text,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  list 
of  grammatical  terms. 

Ablative  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  occurring  in  some  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  including  Latin.  A  Latin  noun  took  the  ending  of  the 
ablative  case  if  it  indicated  the  place  from  which  someone  came,  the 
means  by  which  something  was  done,  or  any  of  several  other  meanings. 
For  example,  Carthage  would  be  in  the  ablative  case  in  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  "Marcus  came  from  Carthage.” 

Ablaut:  A  system  of  altering  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  changing  the 
vowel  sound.  In  primitive  Indo-European,  ablaut  was  used  extensively 
in  various  parts  of  the  grammar.  In  English  and  the  other  Germanic 
languages,  its  principal  use  is  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  strong  verbs,  like  sing/ sang/ sung,  write /wrote /written.  Ablaut  is  a 
German  word  which  means  literally  "off-sound.” 

Abstract  Noun:  A  noun  naming  an  abstraction  or  idea,  something  that 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  something  having  no  physical  exist¬ 
ence.  Nouns  in  general  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  abstract  nouns 
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and  concrete  nouns.  In  the  following  passage  all  italicized  words  are 
abstract  nouns;  all  other  nouns  in  the  passage  are  concrete. 

Charley  had  a  reputation  for  uncompromising  honesty.  The  idea 
that  he  would  steal  a  dead  horse  seemed  utterly  preposterous.  But  for 
the  sake  of  friendship  I  decided  to  investigate  the  allegation  and,  if 
possible,  to  prove  it  false.  Imagine  my  astonishment ,  then,  upon  my 
arrival  at  his  house,  to  find  my  friend  in  an  attitude  of  shiftiness  and 
evasion. 

Accidence:  The  part  of  grammar  that  treats  of  inflectional  endings. 
Accidence  is  a  subdivision  of  morphology. 

Accusative  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  occuring  in  most  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  Nouns  took  the  accusative  case  ending  when  they 
were  direct  objects  of  verbs  and  in  some  other  circumstances.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  preserved  an  accusative  case  ending  distinct  from  the  nominative 
(subject)  ending  and  also  from  the  dative  (indirect  object)  ending. 
Some  grammars  of  Modern  English  make  use  of  the  term  accusative 
in  speaking  of  nouns  and  pronouns  serving  as  object,  but  it  seems 
superfluous,  since  nouns  now  have  the  same  form  whether  they  serve 
as  subject,  direct  object,  or  indirect  object,  and  pronouns  do  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  direct  and  indirect  object.  This  book  names  only  two 
cases  of  nouns  (common  case  and  genitive  case)  and  three  cases  of  pro¬ 
nouns  (nominative  case,  genitive  case,  and  objective  case). 

Action  Form:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  is  called  in  this  book 
basic  verb  form. 

Action  Verb:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  is  called  in  this  book 

predicating  verb. 

Actional  Passive:  Professor  Curme’s  term  for  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice  denoting  an  action,  as  opposed  to  a  verb  in  the  passive  denoting 
a  state  (statal  passive).  Thus  was  exhausted  may  refer  to  an  action 
("Elroy  was  exhausted  by  the  hard  day’s  work")  or  to  a  state  ("Elroy 
was  exhausted  when  he  came  home”).  Similarly: 

He  was  shot  [statal  passive]  when  the  police  found  him,  but  no 
one  knows  when  he  was  shot  [actional  passive]. 

He  has  been  relieved  [actional  passive]  of  his  command. 

He  was  very  much  relieved  [statal  passive]  to  discover  the  truth. 
The  house  was  rented  [actional  passive]  just  before  you  called. 

The  house  was  rented  [statal  passive],  but  it  didn’t  bring  in  much 
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The  possibility  that  the  passive  may  denote  either  an  action  or  a  state 
has  encouraged  the  development,  in  colloquial  language,  of  the  get 
passive,  which  is  regularly  actional. 

Active  Voice:  The  form  of  the  verb  regularly  used  when  the  subject 
is  thought  of  as  acting  rather  than  receiving  an  action.  Any  verb  is 
either  active  or  passive,  in  form.  It  is  passive  if  it  is  composed  of  some 
form  of  the  auxiliary  be  (or  the  auxiliary  get )  plus  the  past  participle. 
If  one  of  these  elements  is  lacking,  it  is  active.  In  the  following  passage 
the  italicized  verbs  are  in  the  active  voice.  Remember  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  one  of  form,  and  notice  that  in  some  verbs  in  the  active  voice 
the  concept  of  action  is  unimportant  or  entirely  lacking. 

Burton  came  home  exhausted.  He  had  been  working  for  seventeen 
hours,  and  he  was  ready  for  bed.  Edith  had  cooked  his  breakfast,  but 
had  not  had  time  to  set  the  table.  When  Burton  saw  that  the  silver¬ 
ware  had  not  been  set  out,  he  grew  suddenly  angry  and  hurled  a  cup 
against  the  wall.  Fortunately,  it  was  made  of  metal  and  did  not  break , 
but  the  noise  reverberated  through  the  house  and  woke  the  baby,  who 
immediately  began  to  scream. 

Adjectival  Pronoun:  See  Pronominal  Adjective. 

Adjective:  One  of  a  word  class  used  chiefly  to  modify  nouns.  The 
formal  markers  of  the  class  include  inflection  for  comparison  (-er, 
-est),  use  with  words  like  more,  very,  extremely,  lack  of  an  -s  plural, 
and  several  class  endings:  -y,  -ful,  -less,  -en,  -able,  -ive,  -ous,  etc.  Adjec¬ 
tives  are  italicized  in  the  following  passage. 

Mr.  Willigan  lived  in  a  small,  rather  dilapidated  house  at  the  end 
of  a  muddy  street.  No  one  knew  what  his  business  was,  but  it  couldn’t 
have  been  a  good  one.  He  dressed  shabbily.  On  weekdays  his  princi¬ 
pal  garment  was  a  frayed  and  shiny  brown  business  suit.  (His  Sun¬ 
day  suit,  quite  as  frayed  and  shiny ,  was  a  splendid  black.)  Being 
somewhat  mysterious,  Mr.  Willigan  was  the  object  of  the  usual 
rumors.  Some  people  insisted  that  he  was  a  dangerous  criminal, 
known  to  the  police.  Others  believed  him  a  miserly  and  eccentric 
oil  man.  The  less  imaginative  thought  he  might  solicit  magazine 
subscriptions  or  tend  bar  somewhere. 

It  is  also  customary  for  grammar  books  to  include  in  the  adjective  class 
such  words  as  the,  his,  that,  two,  whose  in  such  constructions  as  "the 
door,”  "his  cat,”  "that  man,”  "two  houses,”  "whose  rifle.”  This  inclu¬ 
sion  is  not  altogether  logical,  but  it  is  rather  convenient.  Such  words 
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are  called  "limiting  adjectives”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  "descrip¬ 
tive  adjectives”  italicized  and  defined  above. 

Adjective  Clause:  A  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  verb 
and  used  to  modify  a  noun.  The  italicized  groups  in  the  following 
sentences  are  adjective  clauses. 

Ethel,  who  never  could  remember  names ,  merely  smiled. 

Are  these  the  lips  that  never  would  betray  ? 

Do  you  remember  the  man  who  sold  us  the  roses  ? 

He  gave  me  a  quick,  ironical  smile  which  impressed  itself  on  my 
memory. 

It  was  a  place  Vd  always  loved. 

They  sold  us  a  bed  George  Washington  had  slept  in. 

They  sold  us  a  bed  in  which  George  Washington  had  slept. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  whence  all  but  he  had  fled. 

I  thought  of  Carlson,  at  whose  home  1  first  met  Ellen. 

Adjective  Phrase;  A  group  of  words,  not  containing  a  subject  and 
verb,  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun.  The  term  adjective  phrase  is 
not  much  used,  because  phrases  are  usually  described  not  by  function 
but  by  the  word  introducing  the  phrase.  Thus  in  "He  was  the  last  man 
in  line,”  in  line  is  an  adjective  phrase  modifying  man,  but  it  would 
be  more  usual  to  speak  of  it  as  a  prepositional  phrase.  Prepositional 
phrases,  participle  phrases,  and  infinitive  phrases  may  modify  nouns  or 
pronouns. 

Adverb:  One  of  a  word  class  used  chiefly  to  modify  verbs,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  verbals,  phrases,  clauses,  or  sentences.  The  most  notable  formal 
characteristic  of  the  class  is  the  -ly  ending  added  to  adjective  forms: 
fully,  easily,  probably,  beautifully.  The  term  adverb  is  given  not  only 
to  these  -ly  words  but  also  to  such  words  as  behave  similarly  to  them — 
i.e.,  occupy  similar  positions  in  English  sentences.  Most  adverbs  answer 
such  questions  as  where?,  when?,  how?,  how  much?  The  italicized 
words  in  the  following  passage  are  adverbs. 

We  were  moderately  surprised  to  see  Riskin,  for  we  had  supposed 
him  to  be  in  California.  However,  here  he  was  in  Paris,  charmingly 
brisk  as  usual  and  only  too  ready  to  show  us  the  sights.  We  dressed 
quickly  and  went  downstairs  to  the  lobby;  there  we  found  Riskin 
talking  earnestly  to  a  porter  about  methods  of  cooking  pheasant. 
He  turned  around,  loped  over  to  the  elevator,  and  embraced  us 
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warmly,  smiting  our  shoulder  blades  rather  more  forcefully  than 
seemed  necessary.  I  had  an  uncommonly  keen  suspicion  that  he  was 
going  to  suggest  a  small  loan. 

Adverb  Clause:  A  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  verb 
and  used,  normally,  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  a  main  clause. 
The  italicized  groups  in  the  following  sentences  are  adverb  clauses. 
Before  he  left,  he  insulted  everyone. 

Come  and  see  us  when  you  have  time. 

She’s  as  beautiful  as  she  ever  was. 

If  you  know  anything  about  it,  you’d  better  tell. 

I  told  Pipkin,  because  1  thought  he  ought  to  know. 

Smathers  refused  to  sell  us  any  olive  oil,  although  he  had  more  than 
he  needed. 

It’s  later  than  you  think. 

We  left  it  on  the  porch  so  that  Ella  would  find  it. 

Adverb  Phrase:  A  group  of  words,  not  containing  a  subject  and  a 
verb,  used  to  modify  a  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  verbal,  clause,  or  sen¬ 
tence.  The  term  adverb  phrase  is  not  much  used,  because  phrases  are 
usually  described  not  by  function  but  by  the  word  introducing  the 
phrase.  In  "He  went  to  town,”  the  phrase  to  town  modifies  the  verb 
we?:t  and  could  be  called  an  adverb  phrase.  But  it  would  be  more  usual 
to  call  it  a  prepositional  phrase. 

Adverbial  Accusative:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  adverbial  noun. 

Adverbial  Conjunction:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  conjunctive 
adverb. 

Adverbial  Noun:  A  noun  used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb.  Adverbial  nouns  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Last  year  he  was  sick  a  month. 

They  have  matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

We  talked  a  long  time. 

The  adder  was  a  man’s  length  away. 
t  Spinder  is  six  feet  tall. 

He’s  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 

He’s  a  lot  better  now. 

The  tie  cost  a  dollar. 

These  words  are  nouns,  not  adverbs,  because  they  exhibit  the  formal 
characteristics  of  nouns — e.g.,  take  the  -s  plural,  are  modified  by  limit- 
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ing  and  descriptive  adjectives.  Home  and  tomorrow  in  "He  went 
home,”  "He’ll  go  tomorrow,”  do  not  have  such  characteristics  and 
probably  should  be  called  adverbs. 

Adverbial  Objective:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  adverbial  noun. 

Adversative  Clause:  An  adverb  clause  which  expresses  an  idea  contrary 
to  or  opposed  to  the  idea  in  the  main  clause.  Adversative  clauses  are 
commonly  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  whereas  or  while. 

The  town  is  now  booming,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  was  dead. 

While  I  don’t  approve  of  what  he  did,  I  rather  admire  his  method. 
The  adversative  clause  is  rather  close  in  meaning  to  the  concessive 
clause.  The  term  adversative  clause  is  sometimes  used  to  include  main 
clauses  introduced  by  words  of  adversative  meaning — but,  however , 
etc. 

Affix:  Any  element  added  to  a  root  word  to  change  its  meaning,  like 
-ly  in  kindly  or  be-  in  behead.  The  term  affix  can  refer  to  either  a 
suffix  or  a  prefix. 

Agreement:  Formal  harmony  or  concord  between  related  words  in  a 
sentence.  A  subject  and  a  verb  are  said  to  agree  when  they  are  of 
the  same  number — both  singular  or  both  plural — and  of  the  same 
person.  A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  if  it  expresses  the  same 
person,  number,  and  gender.  See  also  Concord. 

Analogy:  The  process  of  explaining  a  construction  by  relating  it  to 
another  construction  to  which  it  is  apparently  similar.  The  term  analogy 
also  refers  to  a  process  by  which  words  or  constructions  are  changed 
because  the  speaker  likens  them  to  other,  more  familiar  grammatical 
patterns.  Thus  the  child  says  good/ gooder/ goodest  because  he  makes 
an  analogy  between  good  and  small  (smaller/ smallest),  big  (bigger/ 
biggest),  etc. 

Analytic  Comparison:  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  by  means 
of  the  words  more  and  most ,  as  opposed  to  synthetic  comparison,  which 
employs  -er  and  -est.  Brave/more  brave/most  brave  is  an  example  of 
analytic  comparison;  brave / braver / bravest  is  an  example  of  synthetic 
comparison. 

Analytic  Language:  A  language  that  expresses  such  modifications  as 
tense,  mood,  voice,  number,  person,  case  by  means  of  form  words — 
auxiliary  verbs,  pronouns,  prepositions — instead  of  by  inflectional  end¬ 
ings.  The  opposite  of  analytic  is  synthetic.  English  is  a  relatively  ana¬ 
lytic  language;  Latin  is  a  relatively  synthetic  language. 
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Antecedent:  A  substantive — noun  or  noun-equivalent — to  which  a  pro¬ 
noun  refers.  Only  personal,  demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns  have 
antecedents.  In  the  following  sentences  the  pronouns  are  italicized  and 
the  antecedents  to  which  the  pronouns  refer  are  capitalized. 

Here  is  a  CHECK  that  came  in  the  mail. 

To  know  MELROSE  is  to  love  him. 

SHEILA  doesn’t  know  it,  but  she  is  getting  a  canoe  for  her  birthday. 
HE  WAS  INEXPERIENCED,  but  that  didn’t  seem  to  matter. 
These  are  the  very  STUDENTS  for  whom  the  course  is  intended. 
EVERYONE  is  supposed  to  do  his  own  work. 

Anticipatory  It:  A  term  used,  by  Curme  and  others,  for  what  is  here 
called  expletive  it. 

Apostrophe:  The  mark  (’).  This  is  used  in  English  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  part  of  a  word  (I’ll,  can’t,  that’s  for  1  will,  cannot,  that  is). 
It  is  also  used  as  part  of  the  genitive  case  ending  (Sam’s,  girl’s,  girls’) . 

Appositive:  A  term  that  may  refer  either  to  (1)  a  position  of  adjectives 
or  (2)  a  function  of  nouns.  (For  the  former  see  Appositive  Adjective.) 
A  noun  is  in  apposition  if  it  names  or  represents  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  another  noun  in  the  same  clause.  An  appositive  differs  from 
a  subjective  complement  in  that  it  is  not  connected  by  a  linking  verb 
to  the  nouns  which  it  renames,  but  is  merely  placed  near  by.  An  ap*- 
positive  usually  follows  immediately  the  noun  to  which  it  is  in  apposi¬ 
tion,  but  it  may  sometimes  stand  some  distance  away.  In  the  following 
sentences  the  appositives  are  italicized  and  the  words  to  which  they  are 
in  apposition  are  capitalized. 

MR.  JOHNSON,  the  treasurer,  was  taken  into  custody. 

The  article  appeared  in  FORTNIGHT,  a  magazine  published  on 
the  West  Coast. 

We  feared  that  he  was  lost  in  the  MOUNTAINS  extending  north 
and  east,  the  most  desolate  region  in  the  state. 

Professor  CURME,  a  distinguished  American  grammarian ,  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  split  infinitive. 

WE  can’t  all  go. 

Appositive  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "placed  alongside  of.” 
(See  also  Appositive  Clause  and  Close  Apposition.) 

Appositive  Adjective:  An  adjective  in  the  appositive  position.  Classi¬ 
fied  according  to  position,  adjectives  are  of  three  kinds — attributive, 
appositive,  and  predicate: 
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Attributive:  A  lean  and  hungry  man  walked  in. 

Apposittve:  A  man,  lean  and  hungry,  walked  in. 

Predicate  :  The  man  who  walked  in  was  lean  and  hungry. 

The  appositive  adjective  often  follows  its  noun  but  not  always.  Any 
adjective  loosely  juxtaposed  to  its  noun  and  not  connected  to  it  by  a 
linking  verb  is  appositive,  like  the  italicized  adjectives  in  the  following: 

Lean  and  hungry  after  his  seven  days’  fast,  the  man  was  scarcely 

able  to  speak. 

Weary  with  living,  I  fain  would  lie  down. 

I  journeyed  on,  sad  at  what  I  had  seen. 

Appositive  Clause:  A  clause  that  represents  or  specifies  the  idea  in  a 
preceding  substantive.  Appositive  clauses  are  introduced  by  subordi¬ 
nating  conjunctions  rather  than  by  relative  pronouns  or  relative  ad¬ 
verbs.  In  the  following  sentences  the  appositive  clauses  are  italicized 
and  the  substantives  to  which  they  are  in  apposition  are  capitalized. 

That  doesn’t  explain  the  FACT  that  he  knew  where  to  find  it. 

The  SUGGESTION  that  Samuels  make  a  report  was  turned  down. 

He  clung  tenaciously  to  one  central  BELIEF,  that  the  earth  is  fiat. 

Appositive  Genitive:  One  of  the  relationships  expressed  by  the  geni¬ 
tive  case,  but  occurring  chiefly  with  the  of  genitive.  An  example  is 
"the  city  of  San  Francisco,’’  in  which  of  San  Francisco  is  called  an 
appositive  genitive  because  it  expresses  approximately  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  that  would  be  expressed  by  the  simple  appositive:  "the  city,  San 
Francisco .”  Appositive  genitives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences. 

He  settled  in  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

He  was  given  the  position  of  treasurer. 

He  had  the  title  of  treasurer. 

He  knows  the  fine  art  of  flattery. 

He  made  the  mistake  of  writing  a  letter. 

Appositive  Position:  The  position  of  a  noun  or  adjective  loosely  justa- 
posed  to  the  word  to  which  it  applies.  (See  Appositive  and  Appositive 
Adjective.) 

Article:  A  group  term  for  the  words  a,  an,  and  the.  Some  grammars 
treat  these  words  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  but  most  consider  them 
a  subcategory  of  adjectives. 

Aspect:  The  part  of  the  verb  that  indicates  the  kind  of  action — con¬ 
tinuing  action,  ingressive  action,  completed  action,  aorist  action,  etc. 
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English  has  no  inflections  which  indicate  aspect,  but  uses  instead  vari¬ 
ous  auxiliary  and  semi-auxiliary  verbs  to  indicate  various  kinds  of 
action.  Thus  ingressive  (beginning)  action  may  be  expressed  by  verbs 
like  begin ,  start ,  commence :  "He  began  to  sing,"  "He  started  to  sing,” 
"He  commenced  to  sing.”  Because  of  the  -absence  of  formal  inflections 
for  signifying  the  kind  of  action,  the  term  aspect  is  not  much  used  in 
English  grammars. 

Asserting  Verb:  Another  term  for  linking  verb . 

Attracted  Sequence  of  Tenses:  The  process  in  which  a  verb  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  pointing  to  present  or  future  time  is  put  into  the  past 
tense  to  agree  with  the  verb  in  the  main  clause.  For  example,  in  "Den¬ 
son  said  he  was  going  tomorrow,”  the  verb  was  going  points  to  the 
future;  Denson’s  original  remark  would  have  been  "I  am  going  to¬ 
morrow”  ;  but  it  is  made  past  to  agree  with  said. 

Attributive  Adjective:  An  adjective  in  the  normal  adjective  position — 
before  the  noun  and  closely  united  with  it — as  opposed  to  the  ap posi¬ 
tive  adjective  and  the  predicate  adjective.  Attributive  adjectives  occur 
in  "the  brown  cow,”  "an  old  and  moldy  piece  of  cheese,”  "your  last 
chance.” 

Auxiliary  Verb:  The  part  of  a  verb  phrase  that  modifies  the  meaning 
of  the  principal  verb.  Auxiliary  verbs  express  such  modifications  as 
tense,  mood,  progression  of  action,  in  relation  to  the  principal  verb. 
Some  auxiliary  verbs  are  scarcely  more  than  peculiarities  of  English 
syntax;  thus  did  in  "He  did  not  go”  is  merely  part  of  the  system  of 
stating  the  negative  of  go.  In  a  verb  phrase  it  is  always  the  auxiliary 
verb  that  is  inflected  for  person,  number,  and  tense ;  the  principal  verb 
in  a  verb  phrase  always  has  the  form  of  the  infinitive  or  the  participle. 
Verbs  commonly  used  as  auxiliaries  are  be,  can,  could,  do,  get,  have, 
may,  might,  must,  ought,  shall,  should,  will,  would.  Of  these  be,  do, 
get,  go,  have,  and  will  are  sometimes  used  as  principal  verbs ;  the  others 
are  always  auxiliaries.  Some  other  verbs  occur  in  constructions  in  which 
they  might  be  called  auxiliaries;  thus  stand  in  "I  stand  corrected”  could 
be  called  an  auxiliary  verb  corresponding  to  am  in  "I  am  corrected.” 
In  the  following  passage  all  auxiliary  verbs  are  italicized. 

Elwood  was  mowing  the  lawn  when  the  stranger  appeared  at  the 
gate.  Elwood  had  been  working  all  morning,  and  he  didn't  have 
much  more  to  do.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  stranger  when  the 
latter  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  small  pebble. 
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"Hey,”  said  Elwood,  "what’r  going  on?” 

"Excuse  me,”  said  the  man,  " can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  on  the  right 
road  for  Oyster  Junction?” 

"What  did  you  say?” 

"I  asked  if  you  could  tell  me  if  I  am  heading  right  for  Oyster 
Junction.” 

"If  you  will  just  keep  going  north,  you’ll  be  all  right.” 

"Do  you  think  I  can  get  a  lift  on  this  road?” 

"If  you’re  lucky,  you  may  get  picked  up  by  a  poultry  truck.” 
Basic  Verb  Form:  A  term  for  any  of  the  three  fundamental  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  English  verb,  called  in  this  book  the  simple  form,  the 
progressive  form,  and  the  do  form.  These  are  in  some  books  called 
tense  forms  and  in  others  action  or  aspect  forms,  but  they  are  not  cate¬ 
gories  of  any  simple  or  easily  namable  concept.  Examples: 

Simple  Form: 

he  talks,  he  talked ,  he  will  talk ,  he  has  talked ;  it  is  said ,  it  will  be 
said ,  it  had  been  said 
Progressive  Form: 

he  is  talking ,  he  was  talking ,  he  will  be  talking ,  he  has  been  talking ; 
it  is  being  said 
Do  Form: 

you  do  talk ,  he  does  talk ,  he  did  talk ,  you  didn’t  talk 
Be  Passive:  The  common  form  of  the  passive  voice,  composed  of  the 
past  participle  of  the  principal  verb  plus  some  form  of  the  verb  be: 
he  was  arrested ,  I  am  informed,  we  have  been  told ,  they  will  be  shown , 
she  is  being  sent.  The  other  kind  of  passive  commonly  used  is  the 
get  passive:  he  got  arrested,  we  got  told. 

Being  Verb:  A  term  of  approximately  the  same  meaning  as  linking 
verb. 

Case:  The  means  by  which  nouns  and  pronouns  show  their  relationship 
to  other  parts  of  the  sentence.  Narrowly  defined,  case  is  expressed 
only  by  inflectional  endings  affixed  to  the  noun  or  pronoun.  In  this 
view,  English  nouns  have  only  two  cases,  the  genitive  {boy’s,  cow’s, 
day’s )  used  to  express  various  meanings  centering  in  the  idea  of  be¬ 
longing,  and  the  common  case  {boy,  cow,  day)  used  in  all  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Six  English  pronouns  {I,  we,  he,  she,  they,  who)  retain 
separate  forms  for  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  in  addition  to 
the  genitive.  Choice  English,  for  example,  uses  I,  we,  he  when  the 
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pronoun  is  subject  of  a  verb,  subjective  complement,  etc.,  but  me , 
us,  him  when  the  pronoun  is  object  of  a  verb,  object  of  a  preposition, 
subject  of  an  infinitive,  etc.  Some  grammarians  hold  that  word  order 
and  prepositions,  in  addition  to  inflectional  endings,  are  signs  of  case 
and  so  speak  of  a  nominative  and  objective  of  nouns  as  well  as  of 
pronouns.  Some  even  make  use  of  dative  and  accusative  when  speaking 
of  direct  and  indirect  objects,  vocative  for  words  in  direct  address,  etc. 
But  in  English  none  of  these  relationships  are  expressed  by  changes 
in  the  noun  itself. 

Causative  Verb:  A  verb  that  means  "cause  to  do  or  be”  something. 
Thus  lay  is  a  causative  verb,  for  it  means  "cause  to  lie.”  It  may  be 
called  the  causative  of  lie.  We  still  have  in  English  several  pairs  of 
verbs,  one  of  which  is  the  causative  of  the  other.  For  example,  set 
("cause  to  sit”)  is  the  causative  of  sit;  fell  is  the  causative  of  fall;  raise 
is  the  causative  of  rise;  drench  is,  historically,  the  causative  of  drown. 
These  are  remnants  of  a  once  much  larger  system,  in  which  the  causa¬ 
tives  were  weak  verbs  and  their  corresponding  primary  verbs  were 
strong.  Now  we  usually  make  causatives  simply  by  giving  the  primary 
verb  an  object;  for  example,  in  "He  raced  the  motor,”  raced  means 
"caused  to  race”  and  hence  is  a  causative.  The  ending  -en  has  been 
widely  used  to  make  causative  verbs  from  adjectives:  darken  ("make 
dark”),  weaken  ("make  weak”),  etc. 

Choice  English:  The  term  used  in  this  book  for  the  most  careful  and 
conservative  level  of  English  usage.  Choice  Written  English  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  carefully  edited  books  and  magazines  of  national  circula¬ 
tion;  this  is  the  English  described  by  most  handbooks  of  English. 
Choice  Spoken  English  is  an  approximation  in  speech  of  Choice  Writ¬ 
ten,  but  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  more  various  and  loose.  (See  also 
General  English .) 

Clause:  A  group  of  words  containing  a  verb  and,  usually,  a  subject. 
In  this  book  the  term  clause  is  reserved  for  word  groups  containing  a 
finite  verb.  Many  grammarians,  however,  extend  the  term  to  include 
word  groups  controlled  by  verbals  and  hence  speak  of  infinitive  clauses, 
participle  clauses,  and  gerund  clauses;  for  such  constructions  the  term 
phrase  is  used  here.  Clauses  are  of  two  principal  kinds:  main  clauses 
and  subordinate  clauses.  The  subordinate  clause  differs  from  the  main 
clause  in  being  subordinated  to  some  other  part  of  the  sentence,  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 
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Close  Apposition:  A  construction  in  which  the  appositive  forms  a  unit 
with  the  noun  to  which  it  is  in  apposition,  the  two  together  often 
having  the  appearance  of  a  compound  noun.  Close  appositives  are  not 
set  off  by  commas  from  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  in  apposition. 
Close  apposition  occurs  in  "my  Uncle  Henry  ,”  "cousin  Roberta”  "the 
word  sugar”  "the  man  Dickens”  "the  river  Hudson”  "the  novel 
Tender  Is  the  Night.”  In  such  a  name  as  John  Baker,  the  last  name, 
Baker,  is  historically  an  appositive,  first  a  loose  appositive  ("John,  the 
baker")  and  later  a  close  appositive. 

Cognate  Object:  An  object  having  the  same  root  as  the  verb  of  which 
it  is  an  object.  Cognate  objects  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences 

He  slept  a  peaceful  sleep. 

He  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 

He  laughed  a  hollow  laugh. 

He  sang  two  songs. 

He  tittered  an  infuriating  titter. 

He  howled  a  nerve-tingling  howl. 

Such  verbs  as  sleep,  dream ,  titter  are  normally  intransitive  and  can 
have  no  object  but  cognate  objects. 

Collective  Noun:  The  name  of  a  group  of  beings  or  things.  Examples 
are  crowd,  mob,  gang,  family,  team,  jury,  flock,  bunch,  herd,  collec¬ 
tion,  group.  The  choice  of  the  collective  noun  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  kind  of  being  named ;  thus  one  usually  speaks  of  a  flock 
of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle,  rather  than  a  herd  of  sheep ,  a  flock  of  cattle, 
and  similarly  a  swarm  of  bees,  a  covey  of  quail,  a  bevy  of  young  ladies , 
a  pride  of  lions.  Some  collective  nouns  may  be  followed  by  either  a 
singular  or  a  plural  verb:  "the  family  was  all  present"  or  "the  family 
were  all  present."  The  singular  is  more  common  in  American  English. 

Colloquial  English:  A  term  employed  by  many  dictionaries  for  the 
forms  used  in  informal  speech.  The  term  is  avoided  in  this  book  be¬ 
cause  of  its  uncertain  application.  Many  people  suppose  that  "collo¬ 
quial  English"  is  a  sloppier,  less  appropriate,  more  "incorrect"  English 
than  formal  English,  although  such  criticisms  are  not  intended  in  the 
dictionary  label.  Colloquial  English,  as  the  term  is  used  in  dictionaries, 
corresponds  roughly  to  what  is  called  in  this  book  "General  Spoken 
English." 

Common  Case:  The  basic  form  of  the  English  noun,  the  form  under 
which  nouns  are  entered  in  dictionaries.  English  nouns  now  distinguish 
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only  two  cases:  common  case  {boy,  mule,  life)  and  genitive  case  {boys, 
mule’s,  life’s).  The  common  case  is  used  when  the  noun  is  subject, 
subjective  complement,  object,  objective  complement,  etc. — in  short,  in 
all  functions  except  those  appropriated  by  the  genitive. 

Common  Gender:  A  term  for  nouns  that  denote  beings  of  either  male 
or  female  sex.  Such  nouns  are  person  (either  man  or  woman),  sibling 
(either  brother  or  sister),  pupil  (either  boy  student  or  girl  student). 
English  has  no  common  gender  pronoun ;  consequently,  when  we  wish 
to  refer  to  a  noun  of  common  gender  we  must  either  use  some  such 
combination  as  "his  or  her”  ("Each  person  was  supposed  to  bring  his 
or  her  own  lunch”)  or  employ  the  masculine  pronoun  alone  with  some 
sacrifice  of  logic. 

Common  Noun:  A  noun  that  names  a  class  of  beings  or  things  or  an 
individual  as  a  member  of  a  class,  as  opposed  to  a  proper  noun ,  which 
names  a  particular  being  or  thing.  For  example,  boy,  dog,  city,  country, 
river  are  common  nouns,  whereas  Sammy,  Fido,  Lansing,  Germany, 
Wabash  are  proper  nouns. 

Comparative  Degree:  The  form  of  the  adjective  or  adverb  that  ex¬ 
presses  more  of  the  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  or  adverb.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  most  words  form  the  comparative  degree  by  means  of  the  inflec¬ 
tional  ending  -er  {young/ younger,  silly /sillier,  few/  fewer,  fast  /faster) 
or  by  means  of  the  form  word  more  {likely/ more  likely,  stupidly /more 
stupidly,  fanciful /more  fanciful).  A  few  common  words  form  the 
comparative  in  other  ways:  good/ better,  bad/ worse,  far/ farther.  The 
term  comparative  degree  is  sometimes  used  also  for  phrases  denot¬ 
ing  less  of  a  quality:  likely /less  likely,  young/ less  young,  far /less  far. 

Comparison:  The  process  by  which  adjectives  or  adverbs  express  a 
quality  {positive  degree),  more  or  less  of  a  quality  {comparative  de¬ 
gree),  or  most  or  least  of  a  quality  {superlative  degree).  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  compared  either  by  means  of  the  inflectional  endings 
-er  and  -est  or  by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  {less)  and  most  {least)  * 
brave /braver /bravest,  exciting/ more  exciting/most  exciting.  A  few 
words  are  compared  irregularly:  good /better /best. 

Complement:  Any  word  or  group  of  words  that  completes  the  meaning 
of  some  other  word  or  group  of  words.  Most  commonly,  the  term  is 
used  for  any  part  of  the  predicate  that  completes  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  or  of  the  subject.  Complement  is  a  broad  term  encompassing  sev¬ 
eral  different  constructions.  Direct  objects,  indirect  objects,  predicate 
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nominatives  are  all  different  kinds  of  complements.  (See  also  Objec¬ 
tive  Complement.) 

Complete  Subject:  The  simple  subject  plus  all  its  modifiers.  In  the 
sentence  "The  man  in  the  rear  was  shouting,”  the  simple  subject  is 
man,  and  the  complete  subject  is  the  man  in  the  rear.  In  the  following 
sentences  the  complete  subjects  are  italicized. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  grammar  at  all  knows,  more  or  less,  how 
to  find  a  subject. 

King  Solomon  wrinkled  his  forehead. 

The  man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gun  was  Uncle  Louie. 

Bringing  up  the  rear  came  the  young  fellow  who  had  caused  all  the 
trouble,  Brewster  Paganhead. 

Complete  Verb:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  the  part  of  a  verb  phrase 
called  in  this  book  the  principal  verb.  The  term  complete  verb  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  verb  phrase,  as  opposed  to  its  separate 
parts.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  term  for  all  verbs  other  than  linking 
verbs. 

Complex  Sentence:  A  sentence  composed  of  one  main  clause  plus  at 
least  one  subordinate  clause.  In  the  following  examples  of  complex 
sentences  the  subordinate  clauses  are  italicized;  the  main  clause  is  the 
whole  sentence. 

If  I  were  you,  I’d  wait. 

I  handed  it  to  Melrose,  who  read  it  hastily. 

Give  me  some  men  who  are  stout-hearted  men. 

What  she  thinks  of  it  is  immaterial. 

Though  she  was  young,  she  knew  what  the  world  is  like. 

That’s  something  Tve  always  wondered  about. 

It  is  conventional  to  restrict  the  term  complex  sentence  to  sentences 
containing  only  one  main  clause.  (See  Compound-Complex  Sentence.) 

Compound-Complex  Sentence:  A  sentence  composed  of  two  or  more 
main  clauses  plus  at  least  one  subordinate  clause.  The  following  are 
compound-complex  sentences. 

She  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  she  never  told  anyone. 

When  I  heard  of  Willigan’s  accident,  I  hurried  over  to  his  house, 
but  the  doctor  wouldn’t  let  me  in. 

The  novel  is  pleasant  enough,  but  the  man  who  wrote  it  is  a  black¬ 
guard. 
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The  squash  was  coming  along  fine;  however,  it  looked  as  if  we 
wouldn’t  get  many  tomatoes. 

Perriman,  who  was  a  pretty  good  cook,  was  given  charge  of  the 
kitchen,  and  Fessler,  who  was  smaller  than  the  rest  of  us,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dishwasher  and  general  flunkey. 

Compound  Noun:  A  noun  composed  of  two  or  more  words.  A  com¬ 
pound  noun  may  be  made  up  of  two  nouns  ( doorman ,  streetcar ),  a 
noun  and  an  adjective  ( bluebird ,  whitewash) ,  a  noun  and  an  adverb 
(, hanger-on ,  dust-up ),  a  noun  and  a  prepositional  phrase  ( Johnny-on- 
the-spot ,  ]ack-in-th  e-pulpit) .  Typically  the  units  in  a  compound  noun 
are  either  written  together  as  one  word  or  hyphenated.  However,  many 
combinations,  still  written  as  separate  words,  are  really  felt  as  com¬ 
pound  nouns:  running  board,  fence  post,  milk  shake,  garbage  man. 

Compound  Personal  Pronoun:  A  pronoun  composed  of  a  personal 
pronoun  plus  the  word  self  or  selves.  The  compound  personal  pronouns 
in  educated  use  are  myself,  ourselves,  yourself,  yourselves,  himself, 
herself,  itself,  themselves.  In  addition  we  have  the  archaic  thyself  and 
the  Vulgate  hisself  and  theirselves.  Ourself  and  oneself  occur  in  special 
constructions.  Compound  personal  pronouns  are  used  either  as  re¬ 
flexives  or  as  intensifies. 

Compound  Predicate:  A  predicate  composed  of  two  or  more  verbs, 
usually  joined  by  coordinating  conjunctions.  The  predicates  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  are  compound ;  the  verbs  are  italicized. 

We  hooted  and  hollered. 

Santa  Claus  dumped  the  toys  under  the  tree  and  hastened  away. 
Pipkin  tried  but  failed. 

In  the  evenings  we  either  played  chess  or  sat  talking  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

The  pig  got  up,  oinked  unhappily  once  or  twice,  and  slowly  walked 
away. 

Compound  Sentence:  A  sentence  composed  of  two  or  more  main 
clauses.  Sentences  which  contain  subordinate  clauses  in  addition  to  two 
or  more  main  clauses  are  called  compound-complex  sentences.  The 
following  sentences  are  compound. 

I  hooted,  and  Melrose  hollered. 

We  knocked  on  the  door,  but  no  one  answered. 

Stanley  brought  the  sandwiches,  Edgar  contributed  a  cake,  and 
Edgewell  provided  the  ginger  ale. 
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The  couple  were  obviously  anxious  to  sell;  consequently,  Scobey 
made  a  rather  low  offer  for  the  property. 

Paganhead  looked  around  cautiously ;  apparently  no  one  was 
watching. 

Compound  Subject:  A  subject  composed  of  two  or  more  substantives, 
usually  joined  by  a  coordinating  conjunction.  The  subjects  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  are  compound;  the  simple  subjects  forming  the 
compound  are  italicized. 

He  and  his  brother  quarrel  constantly. 

The  lobbyist  who  offered  the  bribe  and  the  Congressman  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  were  both  indicted. 

Intelligent  cooperation  and  loyalty  in  time  of  trouble  are  all  any 
leader  can  ask  for. 

Writing  short  stories  and  painting  pictures  kept  her  out  of  trouble. 
In  the  van  rode  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  and  his  Chancellor,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Ely. 

Concessive  Clause:  An  adverbial  clause  containing  an  idea  opposed  to, 
but  not  contradicting,  the  idea  in  the  main  clause.  Concessive  clauses 
are  usually  introduced  by  though  or  although,  but  some  other  conjunc¬ 
tions  are  in  use.  In  the  following  sentences  the  italicized  clauses  are 
concessive. 

Though  he  had  no  money,  Sheila  was  resolved  to  marry  him. 

Borg  insisted  on  his  innocence,  though  he  admitted  threatening  the 
deceased. 

We  were  all  genuinely  fond  of  Ratskill,  although  he  was  very  irri¬ 
tating  at  times. 

While  l  couldn't  condone  Burrows'  act,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  help  him 
in  his  trouble. 

However  carefully  she  works,  she  always  makes  some  fatal  blunder. 

Concord:  Harmony — of  person,  number,  or  gender — between  different 
parts  of  the  sentence.  In  English,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  preserve 
number  inflections,  pronouns  and  verbs  preserve  number  inflections, 
and  pronouns  have  different  forms  to  indicate  gender.  Consequently, 
concord  concerns  only  these  parts  of  speech.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
concord:  formal  concord,  in  which  there  is  harmony  of  form,  and 
notional  concord,  in  which  there  is  harmony  of  meaning.  In  such  a 
sentence  as  "Two  boys  were  in  the  room,"  we  have  both  formal  and 
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notional  concord,  the  subject  and  the  verb  both  being  plural  in  both 
form  and  meaning.  But  sometimes  we  have  notional  concord  only,  as 
"None  were  left,"  where  the  subject,  though  singular  in  form,  takes  a 
plural  verb  because  it  is  plural  in  meaning;  and  sometimes  we  have 
formal  concord  only,  as  "Everybody  wras  late,"  where  the  subject, 
though  plural  in  meaning,  takes  a  singular  verb  because  it  is  singular 
in  form. 

Concrete  Noun:  A  noun  which  names  a  thing  or  class  of  things  having 
physical  existence,  as  opposed  to  the  abstract  noun ,  which  names  a 
quality  or  idea  or  generalization.  In  the  following  passage  the  italicized 
nouns  are  concrete ;  other  nouns  in  the  passage  are  abstract. 

Ambrose  had  never  been  on  a  ship  before,  but  he  knew  that  the 
ways  of  seamen  differ  considerably  from  those  of  landsmen.  He  re¬ 
alized,  as  he  walked  up  the  gangplank ,  that  he  would  blunder  fre¬ 
quently,  but  he  relied  on  his  quickness  of  perception  to  see  him 
through.  However,  disaster  struck  almost  immediately.  On  the  deck 
near  the  gangplank  stood  a  burly  fellow  wearing  dungarees,  a  bat¬ 
tered  leather  jacket ,  and  a  stocking  cap.  The  man  was  so  roughly 
dressed  that  Ambrose  supposed  him  to  be  some  kind  of  flunkey  sta¬ 
tioned  there  to  help  him  with  his  luggage.  Thus  it  was  that  Captain 
Toadstainer ,  to  his  immense  surprise,  found  himself  summoned  to 
stow  the  gear  of  his  new  radio  operator. 

Concrete  Verb:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  a  predicating  verb. 

Condition  Clause:  An  adverbial  clause  that  states  the  condition  upon 
which  the  idea  of  the  main  clause  depends.  Condition  clauses  are  most 
commonly  introduced  by  if,  but  other  means  are  sometimes  used.  The 
italicized  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  are  condition  clauses. 

If  Fessler  calls,  tell  him  I’m  out. 

If  1  were  you,  I’d  call  the  vet. 

She’ll  apologize  if  she  knows  what’s  good  for  her. 

The  lawn  will  die  unless  you  fertilize  it. 

Were  she  my  sister,  I  would  send  her  to  a  nunnery. 

Conglomerate  Preposition:  A  group  of  words  written  separately  but 
functioning  like  a  single  preposition.  Examples  are  in  front  of,  in  back 
of,  together  with,  in  addition  to,  in  between,  on  behalf  of,  in  the  midst 
of,  up  against,  in  lieu  of. 

Conjugation:  A  grouping  of  the  forms  of  verbs.  Verbs  which  form 
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the  various  tenses,  moods,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  same  conjugation.  One  conjugates  a  verb  by  reciting  all  its  different 
forms. 

Conjunction:  A  word  used  to  join  other  words  or  groups  of  words. 
There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  conjunctions:  coordinating  conjunc¬ 
tions  and  subordinating  conjunctions.  Correlative  conjunctions,  some¬ 
times  listed  as  a  third  type,  are  only  a  special  variety  of  coordinating 
conjunctions.  The  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  con¬ 
junctions. 

The  man  and  the  boy  wanted  to  keep  on,  but  the  donkey  refused. 
Neither  Melrose  nor  his  father  was  home,  so  we  left  a  note  and 
went  on. 

When  Paganhead  said  he  would  contribute  if  the  others  did,  we 
believed  him,  though  I  suppose  that  we  shouldn’t  have. 

Conjunctive  Adverb:  An  adverb  which  serves  not  only  to  modify  the 
verb  in  its  clause  but  also  to  join  its  clause  with  another.  Forms  typically 
used  as  conjunctive  adverbs  are  therefore,  however,  moreover,  besides, 
nevertheless,  accordingly,  that  is,  hence,  then,  consequently,  further¬ 
more.  These  are  frequently  confused  with  such  subordinating  conjunc¬ 
tions  as  because,  if,  while,  whether,  unless.  A  convenient  test  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  conjunctive  adverb  can  be  shifted  within  its  own  clause; 
in  place  of  therefore  she  waited  we  can  say  she  therefore  waited  or  she 
waited  therefore.  No  such  shifting  is  possible  in  because  she  waited. 

Connective:  A  word  whose  function  is  to  connect  other  words  or 
groups  of  words.  Two  of  the  parts  of  speech,  conjunctions  and  prepo¬ 
sitions,  regularly  function  as  connectives.  Some  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  pronouns  also  have  connective  function.  (See  Conjunctive  Ad¬ 
verb,  Relative  Pronoun,  Relative  Adjective,  Relative  Adverb .) 

Connective  Adverb:  Another  term  for  conjunctive  adverb. 

Consonant:  A  sound  made  with  complete  or  partial  stoppage  of  the 
breath  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth.  Consonants  are  symbolized 
in  English  by  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  except  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  (the 
vowels).  W  and  y  sometimes  stand  for  consonants  and  sometimes  for 
vowels. 

Context:  The  whole  passage  in  which  a  word  occurs,  especially  that 
part  of  the  passage  immediately  surrounding  the  word  in  question. 

Contraction:  The  shortening  of  a  word  or  phrase  by  the  omission  of 
one  or  more  of  the  sounds  in  the  middle  of  the  word  or  phrase.  In 
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writing,  contraction  is  indicated  by  the  apostrophe,  as  in  can’t ,  won’t, 
it’s,  don’t,  that’s. 

Coordinating  Conjunction:  A  conjunction  that  joins  two  sentence 
elements  of  equal  rank,  as  opposed  to  the  subordinating  conjunction , 
which  subordinates  one  element  to  the  other.  The  forms  used  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  coordinating  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  yet,  and  so: 

The  man  and  the  boy  went  on. 

He  tried  to  but  couldn’t. 

Edith  or  Elroy  will  help  you. 

He  was  resolved  to  touch  the  sword,  nor  could  we  prevail  on  him 

not  to. 

I  knew  Willigan  was  home,  for  I  had  seen  a  light  in  the  window. 

Byers  seemed  straightforward  enough,  yet  there  was  something  in  his 

manner  that  made  me  wonder. 

It  was  past  midnight,  so  we  decided  to  go  home. 

Of  the  seven  forms  listed,  and,  or,  and  nor  are  used  only  as  conjunc¬ 
tions.  But,  for,  yet,  and  so  occur  also  as  other  parts  of  speech.  When 
used  as  conjunctions,  for,  yet,  and  so  join  only  main  clauses.  And,  but, 
or,  and  nor  join  sentence  elements  of  all  kinds.  Nor  is  seldom  used 
except  in  combination  with  neither.  (See  Correlative  Conjunction .) 

Copula:  Another  term  for  linking  verb. 

Copulative  Verb:  Another  term  for  linking  verb. 

Correlative  Conjunction:  A  conjunction  used  as  one  of  a  pair  of  con¬ 
junctions.  The  coordinating  conjunctions  and,  but,  or,  nor  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  paired  with  both,  not,  either,  neither  to  form  the  correlatives 
both  .  .  .  and,  not  .  .  .  but,  either  ...  or,  neither  .  .  .  nor : 

Both  William  and  Shirley  are  lovable  little  creatures. 

I  bring  you  not  peace  but  a  sword. 

He  is  not  only  handsome  but  also  intelligent. 

Either  put  up  or  shut  up. 

Neither  Melrose  nor  his  father  has  any  sense. 

The  term  correlative  is  sometimes  given  also  to  such  subordinating 
combinations  as  the  .  .  .  the  {"The  more  he  makes,  the  more  he 
spends”),  though  .  .  .  still  {"Though  he  is  my  enemy,  still  I  will  love 
him”),  and  a  few  others. 

Dangling  Gerund:  A  gerund  so  used  that  nothing  in  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  performing  the  action  of  the  gerund.  There  is  a  dangling 
gerund  in  the  sentence  "By  playing  with  matches,  the  house  was 
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burned  down.”  Since  obviously  the  house  was  not  playing  with  matches, 
nothing  in  the  sentence  names  the  player,  and  the  gerund  dangles.  The 
dangling  construction  is  removed  in  the  revision  "By  playing  with 
matches,  the  child  burned  down  the  house.”  Typically,  as  in  our  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dangling  gerund  is  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Other 
examples : 

In  preparing  the  formula,  care  must  be  taken  to  measure  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  carefully. 

By  simply  taking  thought ,  disaster  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  distance  a  solitary  figure  was  seen,  after  getting  out  the  field 
glasses. 

Dangling  Infinitive:  A  modifying  infinitive  so  used  that  nothing  in 
the  sentence  seems  to  be  performing  the  action  of  the  infinitive.  For 
example,  in  "To  understand  the  novel,  the  life  of  the  author  should  be 
studied,”  it  is  not  the  life  of  the  author  which  is  to  understand  the 
novel,  and  consequently  the  infinitive  dangles.  The  dangling  infinitive 
is  avoided  in  the  revision  "To  understand  the  novel,  one  should  study 
the  life  of  the  author.”  Other  examples: 

To  get  through  college,  hard  work  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  test  the  memory  of  the  students,  the  blackboard  was 
erased. 

The  woods  were  searched  carefully,  in  order  to  he  perfectly  sure  that 

Sven  was  not  hiding  there. 

Dangling  Modifier:  See  Dangling  Gerund,  Dangling  Infinitive, 
Dangling  Participle. 

Dangling  Participle:  A  participle  so  used  that  it  seems  not  to  modify 
anything  in  the  sentence  or  seems  to  modify  the  wrong  word.  When  a 
sentence  begins  with  a  participle,  we  expect  the  participle  to  modify 
the  subject  of  the  following  clause;  consequently,  in  "Flying  low,  a 
herd  of  cattle  could  be  seen,”  we  are  momentarily  confused  because  we 
think  that  the  herd  of  cattle  is  flying  low.  This  dangling  participle  is 
avoided  in  the  revision  "Flying  low,  we  saw  a  herd  of  cattle.”  Other 
examples : 

Not  knowing  that  it  was  loaded,  the  gun  was  carelessly  handled. 
Feeling  rather  warm,  the  sweater  seemed  a  useless  burden. 

Being  a  hopeless  old  drunkard,  the  minister  tried  to  have  the  poor 
fellow  admitted  to  a  hospital. 
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Dative  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  occurring  in  most  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  noun  or  pronoun  was  given  the  dative 
ending  when  it  was  an  indirect  object  and  in  some  other  circumstances. 
Old  English  preserved  a  dative  case,  but  by  1500  the  nominative,  ac¬ 
cusative,  and  dative  forms  of  nouns  had  become  identical,  and  the 
resulting  form  is  called  the  common  case.  The  pronoun  preserves  a 
distinct  nominative,  but  the  accusative  and  dative  have  become  identi¬ 
cal,  and  the  resulting  form  is  usually  called  the  objective  case.  Some 
grammarians  continue  to  speak  of  a  dative  case  in  English,  either  identi¬ 
fying  the  terms  dative  and  indirect  object  or  finding  a  sign  of  the  dative 
in  some  usages  of  the  prepositions  to  and  for  (”I  gave  the  gun  to  my 
brother,”  "I  did  a  favor  for  Roger”). 

Declarative  Sentence:  A  sentence  that  conveys  a  statement,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  that  expresses  a  command  {imperative  sentence') , 
a  question  ( interrogative  sentence ),  or  an  exclamation  ( exclamatory 
sentence).  The  following  sentences  are  all  declarative. 

We  saw  Pipkin  when  we  stopped  in  Lansing. 

It  was  something  of  a  shock. 

He  watered  the  lawn,  but  he  forgot  to  fill  the  birdbath. 

When  Paganhead  saw  the  ghost,  he  knew  just  what  to  do. 

I  think  Perriman’s  latest  novel  a  rather  poor  piece  of  work. 

The  earth  is  square. 

Declension:  A  grouping  of  the  forms  of  nouns.  Nouns  which  form  the 
various  cases  and  the  plural  in  the  same  way  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
same  declension.  One  declines  a  noun  by  reciting  all  its  different  forms. 
English  has  now  just  one  principal  declension,  exemplified  by  boy/ 
boy’ s/ boys/ boys  .  We  have  also  the  relics  of  several  other  declensions, 
exemplified  by  man/ man’ s  /  men/ men’ s,  ox/ ox’ s/ oxen/ oxen’ s,  sheep/ 
sh  ee  p’s /shee  p /sheeps’ . 

Definite  Article:  The  word  the ,  as  in  the  book,  the  misfortune,  the 
virtue,  the  walls.  So  far  as  the  parts  of  speech  go,  the  definite  article, 
like  the  indefinite  article,  belongs  with  the  adjectives,  but  the  articles 
are  often  treated  separately  because  of  their  idiomatic  complexities. 

Definite  Relative  Adjective:  A  word  that  refers  to  an  antecedent, 
relates  the  antecedent  to  a  clause  modifying  the  antecedent,  and,  in  its 
own  clause,  serves  as  an  adjective,  modifying  a  noun.  For  example,  in 
"That  is  the  man  whose  horse  was  stolen,”  whose  refers  to  the  ante- 
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cedent  man\  it  joins  man  to  the  adjective  clause  whose  horse  was  stolen ; 
and  in  its  own  clause  it  modifies  horse.  Whose  and  which  are  the  forms 
used  as  definite  relative  adjectives.  Other  examples: 

They  wanted  a  spokesman  whose  reputation  was  unblemished. 

We  drove  together  as  far  as  Lansing,  at  which  point  we  separated. 

We  waited  until  eight  o’clock,  by  which  time  Melrose  had  been  in 

the  water  for  fourteen  hours. 

Definite  Relative  Adverb:  A  word  which  refers  to  an  antecedent, 
relates  the  antecedent  to  a  subordinate  clause  modifying  the  antecedent, 
and,  in  the  subordinate  clause,  modifies  the  verb.  For  example,  in 
"Here’s  a  place  where  we  can  eat,”  where  refers  to  the  antecedent 
-place,  joins  the  antecedent  to  the  clause  where  we  can  eat ,  and  in  this 
clause  modifies  can  eat.  The  forms  most  commonly  used  are  when, 
where,  and  why. 

It  was  a  time  when  everyone  was  selling  property. 

That’s  a  town  where  everything  goes. 

There  was  a  reason  why  the  poodles  were  unclipped. 

Definite  Relative  Pronoun:  A  word  which  refers  to  an  antecedent, 
relates  the  antecedent  to  a  subordinate  clause  modifying  the  anteced¬ 
ent,  and,  in  the  subordinate  clause,  functions  as  a  substantive.  For 
example,  in  "She’s  the  girl  who  married  Charlie,”  who  refers  to  the 
antecedent  girl,  relates  girl  to  the  clause  who  married  Charlie ,  and  in 
this  clause  functions  as  subject  of  married.  Forms  commonly  used  as 
definite  relative  pronouns  include  who,  whom,  which,  and  that : 

He’s  the  one  who  did  it. 

There  was  no  one  whom  we  could  trust. 

I  took  back  the  book  that  was  overdue. 

He  is  reported  lost  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  which  lie  between 

San  Jose  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Demonstrative  Adjective:  An  adjective  that  points  out  which  of  the 
things  named  by  a  noun  is  intended.  The  forms  commonly  used  are 
this,  that,  these,  those,  and  such: 

Take  a  good  look  at  this  picture. 

That  child  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

We  mentioned  these  considerations  to  Ambrose. 

Those  parsnips  are  rather  small. 

Such  goings-on  are  not  amusing. 
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Demonstrative  Pronoun:  A  pronoun  used  to  point  to  a  preceding  or 
following  substantive  as  the  one  intended.  The  forms  commonly  used 
are  this,  that,  these,  those,  and  such'. 

This  is  the  finest  novel  published  this  year. 

I  knew  there  was  a  snake  in  the  room,  but  that  was  not  what  wor¬ 
ried  me. 

His  position  was  such  that  no  one  would  lend  him  money. 
Frequently  demonstrative  pronouns  point  not  to  expressed  antecedents 
but  to  ideas  in  a  preceding  or  following  clause  or  to  something  in  the 
general  context: 

Marcia  had  promised  to  call ;  that  was  what  worried  me. 

I  guess  I’ll  take  some  of  these. 

This  is  rather  serious,  Melrose. 

That’s  the  spirit. 

Dental  Preterite:  A  preterite  (past  tense)  made  by  the  addition  of 
a  dental  sound  ( d  or  t).  All  regular  verbs  in  English  and  the  other 
Germanic  languages  have  dental  preterites. 

Dental  Sound:  A  sound  made  by  stopping  at  the  teeth  the  air  flowing 
through  the  mouth.  In  English,  dental  sounds  include  those  symbolized 
by  the  letters  t,  d,  th,  and  n. 

Dependent  Clause:  Another  term  for  subordinate  clause. 

Derivative  Noun:  A  noun  made  from  another  word  by  the  addition 
of  a  suffix  or  by  some  other  change.  Thus  goodness,  kingdom,  friend¬ 
ship  are  derived  from  the  words  good,  king,  and  friend  by  the  addition 
of  the  suffixes  -ness,  -dom,  and  -ship.  Length  is  derived  from  the 
adjective  long  by  the  addition  of  -th  plus  a  change  in  the  vowel  sound. 

Descriptive  Adjective:  An  adjective  that  describes  the  noun  it  modifies, 
as  opposed  to  a  limiting  adjective,  which  merely  restricts  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  noun.  In  the  following  columns  the  adjectives  are  italicized. 


Descriptive 

good  boy 
old  soldier 
angry  scowl 
ripe  tomatoes 
unusual  demands 
torn  coat 

disgusting  nonsense 


Limiting 

the  boy 
a  soldier 
his  scowl 
some  tomatoes 
these  demands 
whose  coat 
such  nonsense 
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The  basic  reason  for  separating  these  words  into  two  categories  is  that 
in  English  sentences  they  differ  in  syntactical  behavior — i.e.,  have  dif¬ 
ferent  distributions.  In  general,  limiting  adjectives  occur  only  in  the 
attributive  position,  not  in  the  appositive  or  predicate  positions.  For 
example,  we  can  say  "The  man  is  brave”  but  not  "The  man  is  the.” 
When  a  descriptive  adjective  and  a  limiting  adjective  both  modify  a 
noun,  the  descriptive  adjective  always  comes  between  the  limiting 
adjective  and  the  noun:  "the  angry  scowl,"  not  "angry  the  scowl." 

Descriptive  Genitive:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  which  serves  to 
describe  the  noun  it  modifies.  For  example,  men’s  in  "The  Emporium 
has  a  special  on  men’s  overcoats"  is  a  descriptive  genitive  because,  like 
a  descriptive  adjective,  it  tells  what  kind  of  overcoats.  In  the  following 
sentences  descriptive  genitives  are  italicized: 

Livermore  is  attending  a  teachers'  college. 

That  was  a  fool’s  trick,  Paganhead. 

That’s  child’s  play. 

Spencer  is  sometimes  called  a  poet’s  poet. 

Melrose  appeared  at  the  masquerade  in  a  diver’s  helmet. 

She  has  the  voice  of  a  man. 

The  third  baseman  had  all  the  coolness  of  an  old-timer. 

Dialect:  A  form  of  language  common  to  a  particular  region  or  to  a 
particular  group  of  people.  The  term  dialect  is  usually  applied  to  those 
varieties  of  the  language  that  differ  from  the  standard  speech — as  the 
Cockney  dialect,  which  differs  from  standard  British  English,  or  the 
Brooklyn  dialect,  which  differs  from  standard  American  English.  How¬ 
ever,  the  term  is  one  of  shifting  application.  It  might  be  said  that 
American  English  as  a  whole  is  a  dialect  of  English,  or  that  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  English  are  dialects  of  English,  each  containing  sub¬ 
dialects.  Linguists  sometimes  discern  three  principal  dialects  in 
American  English:  Eastern  American  (east  of  the  Hudson),  Southern 
American,  and  Western  American.  The  last  named  comes  closest  to 
being  the  standard. 

Direct  Address:  A  function  of  nouns.  A  noun  naming  the  person  or 
persons  (sometimes  also  animals  and  things)  to  whom  a  sentence  is 
addressed  is  said  to  be  in  direct  address.  Highly  inflected  languages 
sometimes  have  a  special  case  form,  the  vocative,  for  such  nouns. 
English  words  used  in  direct  address  are  sometimes  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case,  but  English  nouns  do  not  distinguish  between  nomina- 
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tive  and  objective,  and  neither  does  the  second  person  pronoun,  the 
only  pronoun  that  can  be  used  in  direct  address.  In  the  following 
sentences,  words  in  direct  address  are  italicized. 

I’ll  see  you  later,  Henry. 

Whatever  you  say,  Edith. 

My  friends ,  I  want  to  broach  a  very  important  subject. 

Hey,  you,  give  me  a  hand  with  this. 

Down,  Rover. 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Burn,  fire,  and  wipe  away  this  bloody  memory. 

Direct  Discourse:  Discourse  which  is  reported  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  original  speaker,  as  distinguished  from  indirect  discourse,  in  which 
the  speaker’s  statement  is  rephrased  by  someone  else.  Thus  if  someone 
says,  "I  am  afraid,”  we  report  his  statement  in  direct  discourse  if  we 
say,  "He  said,  'I  am  afraid,’  ”  in  indirect  discourse  if  we  say,  "He  said 
he  was  afraid.” 

Direct  Object:  The  noun  or  noun-equivalent  upon  which  is  directed 
the  action  of  the  verb.  Usually  the  direct  object  comes  immediately  after 
the  verb,  but  sometimes,  for  emphasis,  it  precedes  the  subject,  and  when 
the  clause  contains  also  an  indirect  object,  the  direct  object  follows  the 
indirect  object.  In  the  following  passage,  the  italicized  nouns  and  noun¬ 
equivalents  are  direct  objects. 

Looking  up,  I  saw  Melrose  coming  down  the  lane.  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  something  under  his  arm,  and  he  had  a  rather  furtive  look.  I 
knew  that  he  had  been  visiting  at  the  Groth  farm,  and  I  feared  that 
he  had  decamped  with  one  of  the  Groth  sheep.  Melrose  had  a  strong 
penchant  for  lamb,  which  he  liked  either  roasted  or  stewed,  though 
he  preferred  it  roasted.  As  I  expected,  when  I  caught  him  with  the 
stolen  sheep,  he  made  a  silly  joke  about  how  he  would  as  soon  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  I  told  him  to  return  the  animal 
and  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Groth. 

Direct  Question:  A  question  reported  in  the  exact  words  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  as  opposed  to  the  indirect  question,  which  is  rephrased  by  the 
reporter.  For  example,  "Where  is  the  soap?”  is  a  direct  question.  It  is 
still  a  direct  question  in  "He  asked,  'Where  is  the  soap?’  ”  But  it  is  an 
indirect  question  in  "He  asked  where  the  soap  was.” 

Distribution:  The  sum  of  the  contexts  in  which  a  word  is  used.  When 
we  say  that  words  belong  to  different  parts  of  speech,  we  are  saying  that 
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they  differ  in  distribution.  For  example,  we  say  that  dark  and  synthesis 
are  nouns  and  darken  and  synthesize  are  verbs  because  dark  and  syn¬ 
thesis  occur  in  contexts  like  "It’s  in  the  — ,”  and  darken  and  synthesize 
do  not,  whereas  darken  and  synthesize  occur  in  contexts  like  "I’ll  —  it,” 
and  dark  and  synthesis  do  not.  The  principle  of  distribution  has  always 
underlain  the  setting  up  of  grammatical  categories,  though  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  principle  has  been  clearly  understood. 

Do  Form:  One  of  the  three  basic  verb  forms.  The  do  form  consists  of 
some  form  of  the  verb  do  ( do/does/did )  plus  the  infinitive  form  of 
the  principal  verb.  It  occurs  only  in  the  present  and  past  tenses.  The  do 
form  is  sometimes  called  the  emphatic  form ,  because  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  emphasis.  But  it  is  probably  more  frequently  used,  in  Modern 
English,  to  ask  questions  and  to  express  the  negative.  Verbs  in  the  do 
form  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

You  did  too  promise  to  go. 

I  do  like  Juanita. 

He  does  talk  a  lot. 

It  doesn't  matter. 

We  don't  want  any  trouble. 

They  don't  know  what  they’re  asking. 

Did  Livermore  deliver  the  message  ? 

Do  you  feel  like  talking  ? 

Does  he  know  how  to  tie  a  running  bowline  ? 

Double  Comparative:  A  construction  in  which  an  adjective  or  adverb 
is  compared  with  more  and  with  - er ,  both  at  the  same  time:  more 
braver,  more  quicker,  more  nobler.  The  double  comparative  occurred  in 
respectable  literature  in  Early  Modern  English,  but  it  is  now  felt  to  be 
an  illiteracy. 

Double  Genitive:  A  construction  in  which  the  genitive  case  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  inflection  s  (or  by  the  genitive  form  of  the  pronoun) 
and  by  the  preposition  of,  both  at  the  same  time:  a  friend  of  William’s, 
an  uncle  of  Sally’s,  a  habit  of  mine,  that  saxophone  of  his.  Uncertain 
speakers  sometimes  worry  about  the  propriety  of  the  double  genitive, 
but  it  is  perfectly  proper,  a  normal  form  of  Modern  English. 

Double  Negative:  A  construction  in  which  two  (or  more)  negative 
words  are  used  in  the  same  clause:  He  don’t  know  nothing,  He  ain’t 
never  been  there,  Nobody  never  told  me.  The  double  negative,  al¬ 
though  once  acceptable,  is  now  felt  as  an  illiteracy.  The  objection  to  it 
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is  not  that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative;  none  of  the  examples 
given  above  would  be  understood  as  affirmative  statements.  The  objec¬ 
tion  is  simply  that  educated  people,  for  whatever  reason,  avoid  double 
negatives.  Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  only  in  such  combinations 
as  "not  unusual,”  "not  impossible.” 

Double  Superlative:  A  construction  in  which  an  adjective  or  adverb 
is  compared  with  most  and  with  - est ,  both  at  the  same  time:  most 
bravest,  most  fastest,  most  prettiest.  The  double  superlative  occurred  in 
respectable  literature  in  Early  Modern  English,  but  it  is  now  felt  to  be 
an  illiteracy. 

Dual  Number:  A  form  denoting  two  persons  or  things.  The  primitive 
Indo-European  language  had  three  numbers:  singular,  for  one;  dual, 
for  two ;  plural,  for  more  than  two.  Old  English  preserved  dual  forms 
for  the  first  and  second  person  pronouns,  but  the  dual  is  now  gone 
from  the  language,  the  plural  serving  in  its  place. 

Early  Modern  English:  The  language  spoken  in  England  from  about 
1450  to  about  1700,  hence  including  the  language  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Ellipsis:  The  omission  of  a  word  or  words  from  a  sentence.  Ellipsis 
takes  place  when  the  omitted  construction  can  easily  be  supplied  from 
the  context,  as  when  we  say,  "He  could  hit  harder  than  I  could,”  in¬ 
stead  of  ".  .  .  than  I  could  hit” 

Elliptical  Clause:  An  adverb  clause  from  which  the  subject  and  the 
verb,  or  part  of  the  verb,  have  been  omitted.  Thus,  in  "While  in 
Lansing,  we  visited  Pipkin,”  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  we  were :  "While 
[we  were]  in  Lansing.  .  .  .”  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  ellipsis  is 
effected  consciously  or  deliberately  by  each  speaker ;  the  phenomenon  of 
ellipsis  has  simply  worked  here  to  produce  a  new,  shorter  construction 
that  now  exists  side  by  side  with  the  older  full  clause.  In  the  following 
sentences,  elliptical  clauses  are  italicized. 

When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

Campers  will  be  arrested  if  found  in  this  vicinity. 

Although  half-crazed  with  thirst,  Fessler  made  his  way  to  Johnson’s 

Ranch. 

We  get  the  whole  family  together  whenever  possible. 

Emphatic  Form:  A  term  commonly  used  for  what  is  here  called  the 
do  form. 

Exclamatory  Sentence:  One  of  the  four  notional  categories  of  the 
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sentence,  the  others  being  declarative,  imperative,  and  interrogative.  An 
exclamatory  sentence  is  one  that  primarily  expresses  emotion.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  introduced  by  what  or  how.  It  differs  slightly  in  word  order 
from  the  other  kinds  of  sentences.  The  following  sentences  are 
exclamatory. 

What  a  beautiful  day  this  is ! 

What  a  fool  I  was! 

How  beautifully  she  sings! 

How  silly  you  are ! 

Expanded  Form:  Jespersen’s  term  for  what  is  called  here  the  pro¬ 
gressive  form. 

Expletive  It:  A  term  used  for  the  it  in  such  a  sentence  as  "It  is  fun  to 
study  Greek/'  In  this  sentence  the  real  subject  is  the  phrase  to  study 
Greek ;  for  if,  to  find  the  subject,  we  ask  "What  is  fun?"  we  get  the 
answer  "To  study  Greek  is  fun.”  Expletive  it  arises  from  the  facts  that 
English  (1)  shrinks  from  putting  long  phrase  or  clause  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences  and  (2)  likes  to  have  the  subject  before  the 
verb.  Expletive  it  is  a  compromise:  it  fills  the  subject  position  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  real  subject.  Expletive  means  "filler."  When  expletive 
it  is  used,  the  real  subject  is  normally  an  infinitive  phrase  or  a  noun 
clause.  All  of  the  following  sentences  begin  with  expletive  it;  the  real 
subjects  are  italicized. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  his  behavior. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  what  might  happen. 

It  is  known  that  Melrose  was  loitering  near  the  bakery  on  the  third 

of  July. 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  the  culprit  or  not. 

It  is  absurd  that  he  stole  the  cake. 

Expletive  There :  A  term  used  for  the  there  in  such  a  sentence  as 
"There  were  two  men  in  the  room."  In  this  sentence  the  real  subject  is 
the  word  men ,  as  the  plural  verb  indicates.  Like  expletive  it,  expletive 
there  arises  from  the  feeling  of  speakers  of  English  that  something 
should  precede  the  subject  of  a  declarative  sentence.  Expletive  there  is 
different  from  adverb  there  ("There  they  go”),  different  in  function 
and  different  also  in  sound.  The  following  sentences  begin  with  ex¬ 
pletive  there. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  know. 
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There  are  fifty  people  waiting. 

There  should  have  been  someone  at  the  gate. 

Feminine  Gender:  The  grammatical  forms  used  to  denote  beings  of 
the  female  sex.  In  Modern  English  these  forms  include  the  pronouns 
she  and  her,  such  suffixes  as  -ess  and  -ine  ( waitress ,  heroine ),  certain 
nouns  regularly  applied  to  females  (e.g.,  lady,  witch,  matron,  doe, 
vixen,  courtesan ),  and  such  nouns  used  adjectively  with  other  words 
( lady  doctor,  doe  rabbit,  Woman  Marine).  (See  also  Grammatical 
Gender.) 

Finite  Verb:  A  verb  capable  of  completing  a  statement,  as  opposed 
to  the  non  finite  verb  {gerund,  participle,  or  infinitive),  which  may 
express  action  but  which  cannot  make  a  complete  statement  about  a 
subject.  The  term  finite  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "limit,”  and 
finite  verbs  were  first  so-called  because,  by  adding  inflectional  endings, 
they  limited  the  meaning  in  terms  of  person  and  number,  as  nonfinite 
verbs  do  not.  In  the  following  passage,  the  italicized  verbs  are  finite 
verbs. 

We  first  encountered  Paganhead  one  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  he  bought  a  lot  next  to  ours.  One  morning  a  truck  drove  up 
and  deposited  a  load  of  lumber,  and  we  knew  that  someone  intended 
to  build  a  cabin.  "Looks  like  a  pretty  fancy  cabin,”  I  remarked  to 
Wesley,  who  was  staying  with  us.  "I  should  say  so,”  he  replied. 
"Observe  the  Grade-A  redwood.”  At  that  moment  Paganhead  ar¬ 
rived.  Clad  only  in  a  leopard  skin,  he  was  leading  a  closely  clipped 
sheep.  I  perceived  that  living  at  Lake  Tahoe  was  about  to  take  on  a 
more  interesting  and  exotic  aspect. 

Foreign  Plural:  The  plural  form  of  foreign  nouns.  When  borrowed 
into  English,  nouns  from  other  languages,  especially  Latin  and  Greek, 
sometimes  retain  their  plural  forms,  instead  of  acquiring  the  English  -s 
plural.  Such  foreign  plurals  are  alumni,  formulae,  errata,  theses 
(Latin)  ;  phenomena,  stigmata  (Greek)  ;  beaux  (French). 

Form:  A  term  used  here  to  refer  especially  to  characteristics  involving 
the  sound  or  spelling  of  words,  as  distinguished  from  characteristics 
involving  their  meaning  or  their  relation  to  other  words.  (See  also 
Formal  Definition.) 

Form  Word:  A  word  without  much  meaning  in  itself  whose  chief  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and  relationships  of  other  words. 
Prominent  among  the  form  words  are  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  indi- 
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cate  the  tense,  voice,  mood,  or  kind  of  action  of  the  verbs  with  which 
they  are  used.  Other  form  words  include  prepositions,  which  indicate 
relationships  between  nouns  or  pronouns  and  other  parts  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  conjunctions ,  which  join  sentence  elements  or  specify  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  subordination.  Many  of  the  functions  performed  in  English 
by  form  words  are  performed  in  more  synthetic  languages  by  inflec¬ 
tional  endings.  In  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  we  have 
now  the  construction  with  the  form  words  more  and  most  ( more  brave / 
most  brave )  existing  side  by  side  with  the  older  inflectional  comparison 
with  -er,  -est  {braver /brave stj .  Some  of  the  pronouns  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  form  words  in  that  their  functions  were  performed  by  verb  endings 
in  an  earlier  period  in  the  language. 

Formal  Concord:  Word  harmony  of  person,  number,  or  gender  based 
on  form,  as  opposed  to  notional  concord ,  which  is  based  on  meaning. 
For  example,  in  "Everybody  was  here,"  everybody  and  was  are  in 
formal  concord,  for  they  are  both  singular  forms,  but  they  are  not  in 
notional  concord,  for  everybody  suggests  many  people,  whereas  was 
is  a  singular. 

Formal  Definition:  A  definition  based  on  sound  or  spelling,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  syntactic  definition ,  which  is  based  on  word  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  the  notional  definition,  which  is  based  on  meaning.  An 
example  of  a  formal  definition  is  "A  noun  is  a  word  that  adds  -s  to 
form  the  plural.” 

Fragment:  A  part  of  a  sentence  punctuated  as  if  it  were  a  complete 
sentence.  The  fragment  should  be  distinguished  from  the  verbless 
sentence ,  which  is  an  established  and  conventional  type  of  expression. 
The  fragment  is  the  result  of  either  carelessness  or  lack  of  "sentence 
sense”  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

Full  Verb:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  principal  verb. 

Function:  The  work  that  a  word  does  in  a  sentence,  as  opposed  to 
form.  When  we  consider  the  function  of  a  word,  we  view  it  in  relation 
with  the  other  words  in  the  sentence ;  when  we  consider  the  form  of  a 
word,  we  view  it  either  alone  or  in  relation  with  other  words  of  similar 
structure.  Some  of  the  parts  of  speech,  which  are  definable  partly  on 
the  basis  of  form,  are  seen  to  function  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  a 
noun  or  pronoun  may  function  as  a  subject,  a  direct  object,  an  indirect 
object,  a  subjective  complement,  etc.  An  adverb  may  function  as  a 
connective  or  as  a  relative,  in  addition  to  its  modifying  function.  Some 
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grammars  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  function  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  parts  of  speech;  in  such  books  words  are  treated  under  such 
main  heads  as  subjects,  complements,  predicates,  modifiers,  connectives. 

Functional  Shift:  The  capacity  of  many  English  words  of  shifting  from 
one  part  of  speech  to  another  without  change  in  form.  Thus  fence 
may  appear  as  a  noun  in  "The  fence  is  new’’  or  as  a  verb  in  "Don’t 
fence  me  in.’’  Technically  one  would  say  that  the  distribution  of  fence 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  distribution  of  words  like  synthesis,  arrival, 
decision  and  words  like  synthesize ,  arrive,  decide. 

Future  Perfect  Tense:  A  tense  composed  of  the  auxiliary  will  {shall) 
plus  the  auxiliary  have  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the  principal 
verb:  will  have  gone,  will  have  seen,  shall  have  remembered.  The 
future  perfect  tense  usually  points  to  a  future  time  prior  to  some  other 
future  time: 

He  will  have  left  by  the  time  you  get  there. 

We’//  have  seen  forty-two  states  when  we  get  back. 

Future  Tense:  A  tense  composed  of  the  auxiliary  will  {shall)  plus  the 
infinitive  form  of  the  principal  verb:  will  go,  shall  go,  will  think,  will 
seem,  will  be,  will  have. 

Gender:  The  grammatical  expression  of  sex  distinctions.  In  English, 
gender  is  expressed  by  the  third  person  singular  pronouns  he,  she, 
and  it,  by  nouns  which  are  recognized  as  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
{boy,  girl,  thing),  by  a  few  gender  endings  {waiter,  waitress),  and  by 
combinations  {he  rabbit/ she  rabbit,  buck  rabbit/ doe  rabbit,  boy  rabbit / 
girl  rabbit) .  The  correspondence  between  sex  and  gender  may  be  close, 
as  in  English,  where  (e.g.)  masculine  forms  generally  denote  male 
beings,  or  distant,  as  in  Latin,  where  masculine  forms  frequently  denote 
sexless  things.  (See  Grammatical  Gender.) 

General  English:  A  term  used  in  this  book  for  the  normal  English  of 
the  average  college  graduate.  General  English  differs  from  Choice 
English  in  being  less  conservative,  less  constricted,  and  less  aware  of 
matters  of  correctness.  The  term  differs  from  colloquial  in  that  it  signi¬ 
fies  the  whole  speech  of  its  users,  rather  than  speech  pertinent  or 
peculiar  to  certain  social  situations.  Although  some  people  use  both 
Choice  English  and  General  English,  switching  from  one  to  another  as 
the  occasion  dictates,  most  people  probably  use  a  fairly  uniform  speech 
for  all  situations. 

Genitive  Case:  A  case  of  nouns,  marked,  in  English,  either  by  ’s  or 
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by  the  form  word  of.  The  word  genitive  comes  from  Latin  genitivus , 
which  meant  "pertaining  to  origin,"  a  meaning  reflected  in  the 
modern  genitive  of  origin,  as  in  "Shakespeare’s  poems,"  "Mamba’s 
daughters.”  However,  the  scope  of  the  genitive  has  always  been 
much  wider,  denoting  in  addition  to  origin  such  relationships  as 
possession,  partition,  and  others.  (See  Possessive  Genitive,  Descrip¬ 
tive  Genitive,  Appositive  Genitive,  Partitive  Genitive,  Subject  Geni¬ 
tive,  Object  Genitive,  Genitive  of  Measure,  Genitive  of  Origin.') 
The  original  meaning  of  the  genitive  seems  to  have  been  something 
like  "belonging  to  or  in,  pertaining  to.”  In  elementary  grammars  the 
genitive  case  is  usually  called  the  possessive  case ,  after  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  its  modern  meanings. 

Genitive  of  Measure:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  serves  to  give 
the  measure  of  the  noun  it  modifies.  This  genitive  answers  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  how  great?,  how  little?,  how  much?  in  relation  to  the  modified 
noun.  Examples:  "a  day’s  work”  (how  much  work?),  "a  hair’s  breadth” 
(how  large  a  breadth?),  "a  year’s  grace,”  "a  dollar’s  worth,”  "a  delay 
of  a  few  minutes ,”  "the  space  of  a  few  minutes .”  As  these  examples 
suggest,  the  genitive  of  measure  is  used  especially  for  measurements 
of  time. 

Genitive  of  Origin:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  serves  to  name 
the  source  or  origin  or  authorship  of  the  noun  it  modifies.  Examples: 
"Shakespeare’ s  plays,”  "Joyce’s  novels,”  "Beethoven’ s  music,”  Rivera’s 
murals,”  "Roosevelt’s  sons,”  "Fido’s  puppies,”  "Johnson’s  Dictionary,” 
"the  works  of  George  Gissing”  "the  work  of  a  local  firm.”  The  geni¬ 
tive  case  takes  its  name  from  this  particular  meaning  of  the  form; 
genitive  comes  from  Latin  genitivus ,  "pertaining  to  origin.” 

Germanic  Languages:  A  subgroup  of  the  Indo-European  language 
family.  Germanic  includes  English,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Icelandic. 

Gerund:  A  verbal  word  ending  in  -ing  and  either  used  as  a  substantive 
or  controlling  a  word  group  that  is  used  as  a  substantive.  Gerunds  are 
italicized  in  the  following  sentences.  In  the  first  four  sentences  the 
gerund  is  itself  used  as  a  substantive;  in  the  second  four  it  is  part  of  a 
phrase  used  as  a  substantive. 

Dying  was  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Maloney. 

By  lying ,  he  put  himself  in  an  impossible  position. 

Why  don’t  you  try  relaxing  ? 
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General  Wiltshire’s  worst  mistake  was  retreating. 

Running  a  bank  is  lots  of  fun. 

He  was  charged  with  concealing  evidence. 

Try  massaging  it  with  warm  gravy. 

His  latest  hobby  is  collecting  seaweed. 

Gerund  Clause:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  is  here  called 
gerund  phrase. 

Gerund  Phrase:  A  group  of  words  controlled  by  a  gerund.  In  its 
simplest  form  the  gerund  phrase  consists  of  the  gerund  plus  a  com¬ 
plement  or  a  subject  of  the  gerund.  Gerund  phrases  function  as  sub¬ 
stantives,  i.e.,  as  subjects,  objects,  subjective  complements,  etc.  In  the 
following  sentences  gerund  phrases  are  italicized. 

Feeding  the  animals  is  forbidden. 

Blowing  soap  bubbles  finally  got  him  into  trouble. 

He  was  arrested  for  being  drunk  in  an  automobile. 

Papa  enjoys  telling  us  harmless  fairy  tales. 

Papa’s  storytelling  amused  us  for  a  while. 

Her  singing  nearly  drove  me  crazy. 

His  mother  objected  to  his  selling  insurance. 

Get  Passive:  A  form  of  the  passive  voice  composed  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  get  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the  principal  verb:  got  ar¬ 
rested,  gets  eaten.  The  get  passive  is  still  felt  as  somewhat  colloquial 
and  is  not  much  used  in  Choice  English,  but  it  is  popular  on  other 
levels.  Its  popularity  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unambiguous, 
regularly  expressing  the  actional  passive  and  not  the  statal  passive.  In 
the  following  sentences,  get  passives  are  italicized. 

The  road  finally  got  built. 

Millvane  got  hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 

Someday  you  ’ll  get  your  head  bashed  in. 

Melrose  gets  invited  to  everything. 

I  believe  her  getting  married  tomorrow. 

Grammar:  A  body  of  generalizations  describing  a  language. 

Grammatical  Gender:  A  gender  system  that  does  not  have  a  close 
correspondence  to  the  realities  of  sex.  For  example,  Latin  nouns  in 
-us  are  called  masculine  nouns,  because  many  of  them  name  male 
beings;  but  many  of  them  also  name  sexless  things,  like  murus,  "wall,” 
carrus,  "chariot.”  Nouns  in  -a  are  called  feminine  nouns,  because 
they  usually  name  female  beings;  but  the  word  for  sailor  ( nauta )  be- 
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longs  to  this  group,  and  so  does  the  word  for  farmer  {agricold).  Eng¬ 
lish  nouns,  for  the  most  part,  have  natural  gender ,  but  grammatical 
gender  appears  in  the  word  ship ,  which  is  regularly  construed  as 
feminine.  Other  words  for  sexless  things  are  sometimes  construed  as 
feminine  (less  frequently  as  masculine),  especially  in  informal  speech 
and  in  certain  dialects. 

Group  Genitive:  A  genitive  having  the  ’s  not  on  the  word  actually  in 
the  genitive  case  but  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  clause  modifying  the 
word  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we  say,  "The  chief  of  the  tribe’s  word  is 
law,’’  even  though  it  is  not  the  tribe’s  word  that  is  law  but  the  chief’s. 
This  construction  is  firmly  established  in  English,  so  that,  though  some 
of  the  following  group  genitives  might  be  better  avoided  as  awkward, 
none  of  them  would  be  misunderstood, 
the  president  of  the  college’s  office 
the  editor  of  the  magazine’s  opinion 
someone  else’s  responsibility 
the  boy  in  the  back  of  the  room’s  remark 
the  runner  who  came  in  second’s  prize 

Historical  Present:  A  present  tense  used  to  report  action  that  occurred 
in  the  past.  Presumably  the  present  tense  came  to  be  used  thus  to 
make  narration  more  vivid,  but  it  is  often  simply  a  convention  of 
writing  or  speaking.  Historical  presents  are  italicized  in  the  following 
passages. 

When  John  Lackland  comes  to  the  throne  in  1199,  the  Angevin 
Empire  built  by  Henry  Fitzempress  is  ready  for  spoiling,  and  Philip 
Augustus  is  ready  to  spoil  it.  Upon  hearing  of  Richard’s  death, 
John  sets  out  immediately  for  Fontrevault,  where  he  meets  his 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor. 

Well,  I’m  standing  there  at  the  corner  of  Cypress  and  Rincon, 
when  I  hear  this  whistle.  At  first  I  think  it’r  some  wolf  or  other,  and 
I  don’t  pay  any  attention.  Then  I  see  this  old  man  trotting  down 
Rincon.  He  stops  when  he  sees  me  and  asks  me  did  I  see  a  coyote 
go  by. 

Idiom:  A  construction  peculiar  to  a  language.  The  term  is  very  loose 
and  unscientific.  For  some  reason  it  has  been  used  in  English  with 
special  reference  to  combinations  involving  prepositions  or  adverbs 
("depend  on,”  "consistent  with,”  etc.).  Some  people  use  it  for  any 
expression  that  cannot  be  easily  included  in  a  generalization. 
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Imperative  Mood:  A  form  of  the  verb  identical  with  die  infinitive 
but  used  in  a  finite  construction.  The  subject  is  usually  omitted  when 
the  verb  is  imperative.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  mostly  for  com¬ 
mands.  The  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are  in  the 
imperative  mood. 

Come  and  get  it. 

Kiss  the  boys  good-by. 

Behave  yourself. 

Don’t  he  silly. 

Give  him  enough  rope,  and  he’ll  hang  himself. 

You  do  as  I  say. 

Imperative  Sentence:  A  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood  and  used  to  express  a  command.  The  following  are  imperative 
sentences. 

Meet  me  round  the  corner. 

Sit  down  and  be  quiet. 

Report  at  once  to  General  Wiltshire. 

Commands  may  also  be  expressed  in  declarative  sentences:  "You  will 
report  at  once  to  General  Wiltshire.” 

Impersonal  It:  A  term  used  for  the  it  in  such  a  sentence  as  "It  is 
raining.”  Impersonal  it  has  no  meaning;  it  simply  satisfies  our  feeling 
that  a  verb  in  a  declarative  sentence  should  have  a  subject.  All  of  the 
following  sentences  begin  with  impersonal  it. 

It’s  a  hot  day. 

It  was  late  afternoon. 

It’s  going  to  snow. 

It’s  time  to  go  in. 

It’s  too  bad  about  Mulroy. 

(See  also  Situation  it,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish 
impersonal  it.) 

Indefinite  Adjective:  A  word  like  some,  an y,  each,  both,  jew,  many, 
much,  either,  two,  three,  several  used  to  modify  a  noun.  (See  Indefinite 
Pronoun.)  Indefinite  adjectives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences. 

Some  people  have  no  manners. 

Have  you  any  cigarettes  ? 

Every  young  man  has  a  dream  in  his  heart. 
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Neither  side  wanted  trouble. 

Both  umpires  thought  there  were  two  outs. 

Indefinite  Article:  A  term  for  the  indefinite  adjectives  a  and  an.  These 
are  weakened  forms  of  the  word  one.  In  general,  the  indefinite  articles 
indicate  that  the  nouns  they  modify  are  single  and  unidentified,  but 
usage  of  the  article  is  highly  complex.  A  is  used  before  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  consonant  sound:  a  book,  a  good  angel,  a  man,  a  union ;  an 
is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound:  an  oaf,  an  asp,  an 
ugly  man,  an  heiress. 

Indefinite  Pronoun:  A  form  like  somebody,  anyone,  everything,  none , 
each,  some,  few,  many,  much,  all,  either,  neither,  two,  three,  several 
used  as  a  substantive,  i.e.,  as  subject,  object,  subjective  complement, 
etc.  The  term  indefinite  is  not  a  very  good  one,  since  there  is  nothing 
indefinite  about  some  of  these  words.  Most  of  them  tell  something 
about  the  number  or  quantity  of  the  thing  they  refer  to.  Indefinite  pro¬ 
nouns  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Somebody  called. 

Everything’s  in  a  mess. 

Has  anybody  seen  Melrose  ? 

Few  knew  what  Carlson  had  suffered. 

Either  will  do. 

Both  came,  but  neither  was  any  help. 

Some  of  the  onions  have  been  used,  but  plenty  are  left. 

None  of  us  knew  anything  about  it. 

Several  of  the  neighbors  came,  though  only  two  had  been  invited. 

Indefinite  Relative  Adjective:  A  word  that  introduces  a  noun  clause 
and  modifies  a  noun  within  the  noun  clause.  The  forms  in  general  use 
are  whose ,  which ,  what  and  their  compounds  in  -ever  and  -soever.  In¬ 
definite  relative  adjectives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

He  knows  whose  business  it  is. 

That  depends  on  which  customer  ordered  it. 

Just  think  what  fun  we  can  have. 

Whatever  decision  you  make  is  all  right  with  me. 

Ask  whichsoever  girl  you  choose. 

Indefinite  Relative  Adverb:  A  term  sometimes  used,  but  not  in  this 
book,  for  forms  like  when,  why,  where  used  to  introduce  noun  clauses: 
"I  know  when  he  did  it,”  "I  know  where  he  put  it.”  In  this  book  such 
words  are  grouped  with  subordinating  conjunctions. 
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Indefinite  Relative  Pronoun:  A  word  that  introduces  a  noun  clause 
and,  within  the  clause,  functions  as  a  substantive,  i.e.,  as  subject,  object, 
subjective  complement,  etc.  Occasionally  indefinite  relative  pronouns 
introduce  adverb  clauses.  The  forms  in  general  use  are  who,  whom, 
which,  what  and  their  compounds  in  -ever  and  -soever.  Indefinite  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

I  know  who  sent  the  cow. 

Did  you  see  what  he  did  ? 

What  he  did  is  the  least  of  my  worries. 

Invite  whom  you  want. 

Invite  whomever  you  want. 

Send  a  copy  to  whoever  writes  in  for  one. 

He  has  orders  to  shoot  whatever  moves. 

He’ll  get  whichever  he  wants. 

Whichever  you  decide,  I’ll  back  you  up. 

In  the  last  sentence,  whichever  introduces  an  adverb  clause.  The  other 
sentences  contain  noun  clauses. 

Independent  Clause:  Another  term  for  main  clause. 

Indicative  Mood:  The  form  of  the  verb  which  states  something  as  a 
fact,  as  distinguished  from  the  imperative,  which  usually  gives  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  subjunctive ,  which  usually  states  something  as  hypo¬ 
thetical  or  untrue.  The  forms  of  the  three  moods  have  become  very 
similar  in  Modern  English,  except  for  the  verb  to  be.  In  other  verbs 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense, 
where  the  indicative  adds  -s  ("he  walks,  sings,  rushes,  cries,"  etc.)  ; 
the  other  moods  do  not  have  this  form.  The  present  indicative  of  the 
verb  be  has  the  forms  am,  is,  and  are\  the  other  moods  use  only  be 
("I  be,  you  be,"  etc.).  In  the  past  tense  the  indicative  forms  l  was  and 
he  was  contrast  with  the  past  subjunctive  I  were  and  he  were.  In  the 
following  passage,  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood  are  italicized. 

Borg  is  a  nice  enough  fellow  most  of  the  time,  but  he  has  an 
astonishing  temper.  This  provides  him  with  more  than  his  share  of 
trouble.  Once  when  he  was  walking  home  from  work,  a  policeman 
accidentally  bumped  into  him  on  the  sidewalk.  Although  he  wasn't 
hurt  at  all,  Borg  fell  into  a  rage  and  demanded  that  the  policeman 
apologize.  When  the  policeman  refused,  Borg  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him  thoroughly.  "That  will  be  enough  from  you, 
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young  fellow,”  said  the  policeman  extricating  himself.  "Come  along 

with  me.”  And  come  Borg  did. 

Indirect  Discourse:  Discourse  reported  not  in  the  original  words  of 
the  speaker  but  as  rephrased  by  the  reporter.  For  example,  if  someone 
says,  'Til  go,”  we  report  his  remark  in  direct  discourse  if  we  say,  "He 
said,  'I’ll  go,’  ”  but  we  put  it  into  indirect  discourse  when  we  say,  "He 
said  he  would  go.”  Indirect  discourse  is  italicized  in  the  following 
sentences. 

Marcia  remarked  that  she  had  just  seen  Larry. 

He  said  he  couldn’t  help  us. 

The  horseman  told  us  we’d  have  to  take  the  lower  road. 

Indirect  Object:  The  word  that  tells  to  or  for  whom  something  is 
done.  We  cannot  have  an  indirect  object  unless  we  have  also  a  direct 
object,  expressed  or  implied.  In  English,  the  indirect  object  normally 
comes  between  the  verb  and  the  direct  object.  Indirect  objects  are 
italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Someone  gave  Sam  a  watch. 

Stanley  gave  Edgar  a  black  eye. 

I  told  him  a  lie. 

I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him. 

Fessler  gave  the  situation  the  once-over. 

He  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do. 

Hand  every  customer  a  copy  of  the  price  list. 

Mulroy  ran  him  a  close  second. 

Do  me  a  favor,  will  you  ? 

We  still  have  to  give  the  hook  a  title. 

Sending  him  the  plans  was  rather  foolish. 

Indirect  Question:  A  question  reported  not  in  the  original  words  of 
the  questioner  but  as  rephrased  by  the  reporter.  For  example,  if  some¬ 
one  asked,  "Where  is  it?”  we  report  his  question  directly  if  we  say,  "He 
asked,  'Where  is  it?’  ”  but  indirectly  if  we  say,  "He  asked  where  it 
was.”  Indirect  questions  are  rather  hard  to  distinguish  from  other 
similar  noun  clauses,  like  the  noun  clause  in  "He  saw  where  it  was.” 
The  distinction  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Indo-European  Languages:  The  family  of  languages  to  which  English 
belongs.  Indo-European  is  now  spread  over  most  of  Europe  and  the 
Americas  and  part  of  Asia.  It  includes  English,  German,  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
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Rumanian,  Greek,  Russian  and  the  other  Slavic  languages,  Welsh  and 
the  other  Celtic  languages,  Iranian,  Hindustani,  and  several  others. 

Infinitive:  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  used  as  a  substantive  or  as  a 
modifier  or  controlling  a  word  group  so  used.  In  Modern  English  the 
infinitive  is  frequently,  not  always,  preceded  by  the  form  word  to.  In¬ 
finitives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

For  Paganhead,  to  think  was  to  act. 

Please  try  to  remember. 

All  he  does  is  complain. 

We’re  ready  to  talk  business. 

It’s  easy  to  admire  Aunt  Vivian. 

Are  you  willing  to  go  ? 

There’s  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Pretend  to  understand  what  he  is  saying. 

To  know  Englishmen  is  not  to  know  England. 

It’s  time  to  go. 

That’s  a  silly  valentine  to  give  a  little  boy. 

In  addition,  in  verb  phrases  containing  the  auxiliaries  can,  could,  do, 
may,  might,  must,  shall,  should,  will,  and  would,  the  principal  verb 
is,  historically,  an  infinitive:  "Can  he  swim!”  "Did  he  go?”  "Will 
they  come?”  "I  should  say  so.” 

Infinitive  Clause:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  is  here  called  an 

infinitive  phrase. 

Infinitive  Phrase:  A  group  of  words  controlled  by  an  infinitive.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  infinitive  phrase  consists  of  the  infinitive  plus  a 
complement  or  a  subject  of  the  infinitive.  Infinitive  phrases  function 
as  substantives  or  modifiers.  In  the  following  sentences,  infinitive 
phrases  are  italicized. 

We’re  ready  to  talk  business. 

It’s  easy  to  admire  Aunt  Vivian. 

Pretend  to  understand  what  he  is  saying. 

To  know  Englishmen  is  not  to  know  England. 

We  asked  him  to  convey  our  sympathy  to  the  widow. 

It  was  a  cry  to  raise  the  dead. 

I  heard  them  come  downstairs. 

Watch  him  ]ump. 

Inflection:  A  form  added  to  a  word  to  indicate  a  change  in  number, 
case,  gender,  person,  tense,  voice,  mood.  etc.  For  example,  the  inflec- 
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tion  -ed  is  added  to  most  English  verbs  to  indicate  the  past  tense:  walk, 
walk^ ;  the  inflection  ’s  is  added  to  nouns  to  indicate  the  genitive  case : 
boy,  boy’j.  Compared  to  other  Indo-European  languages,  English  has 
few  inflectional  endings. 

Instrumental  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  occurring  in  some  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  not  in  English.  In  such  languages  the  noun 
takes  the  instrumental  ending  if  it  denotes  the  means  or  instrument  by 
which  something  is  done.  For  example,  the  word  for  shovel  would 
be  in  the  instrumental  case  in  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  "I  dig  with 
a  shovel.” 

Intensive  Adjective:  See  Intensive  Pronoun. 

Intensive  Pronoun:  A  term  for  such  a  word  as  herself  in  "She  herself 
did  it”  or  "She  did  it  herself .”  This  is  one  of  the  two  functions  of  the 
co?n pound  personal  pronouns ,  the  other  being  their  use  as  reflexives. 
Intensive  pronouns  are  sometimes  called  intensive  adjectives ,  since 
they  can  be  construed  either  as  pronouns  or  as  adjectives,  depending 
on  definition  of  terms.  In  the  following  sentences,  intensive  pronouns 
(adjectives)  are  italicized: 

The  king  himself  wandered  into  the  hall. 

I’ll  finish  it  myself. 

They  themselves  admitted  that  they  were  there. 

I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  go  ourselves. 

Interjection:  A  word  that  has  no  function  except  to  express  emotion. 
The  interjection  is  usually  counted  as  one  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Its 
characteristic  is  that  it  has  no  grammatical  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence — does  not  function  as  modifier,  connective,  or  substantive. 
Examples:  shucks,  phooey,  gosh,  ouch,  whew. 

Interrogative  Adjective:  A  word  that  introduces  a  question  and  also 
modifies  a  noun.  Forms  so  used  are  whose,  what,  and  which'. 

Whose  turn  is  it? 

What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 

Which  house  did  he  decide  to  buy? 

Interrogative  Adverb:  A  word  that  introduces  a  question  and  also 
functions  as  an  adverb,  modifying  a  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  or  clause. 
Forms  commonly  used  are  when,  where,  why,  and  how : 

When  was  the  baby  born? 

Where  do  you  think  you’re  going? 
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Why  is  the  end  tapered? 

How  did  you  guess? 

Interrogative  Pronoun:  A  word  that  introduces  a  question  and  also 
functions  as  a  substantive  (i.e.,  as  subject,  object,  subjective  comple¬ 
ment,  etc.).  Forms  so  used  are  who,  whose ,  whom,  which,  what  and, 
less  frequently,  their  compounds  in  -ever: 

Who  is  the  chap  with  the  banjo? 

Whose  is  this? 

From  whom  did  you  hear  this  ? 

Which  do  you  prefer? 

What  did  he  say? 

Whatever  could  he  have  meant? 

Interrogative  Sentence:  A  sentence  that  asks  a  question,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  that  expresses  a  statement  ( declarative  sentence ),  an 
exclamation  ( exclamatory  sentence ),  or  a  command  ( imperative  sen¬ 
tence)  .  The  following  are  interrogative  sentences. 

Did  you  get  a  chance  to  visit  Lansing  ? 

Has  anybody  seen  Livermore  ? 

Shall  we  sit  this  one  out  ? 

Who  is  the  chap  with  the  banjo? 

Why  did  he  turn  it  off  ? 

What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 

Intransitive  Verb:  A  verb  that  has  no  object.  Transitive  comes  from 
a  Latin  word  meaning  "go  across.”  The  idea  is  that  when  we  use  an 
intransitive  verb  the  action  does  not  go  on  to  affect  an  object  but  stops 
with  the  verb.  The  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  passage  are  in¬ 
transitive. 

When  he  turned  the  corner  and  saw  the  sign,  Throbson  paused. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  found  a  cigarette,  lighted  it,  and  smoked 
thoughtfully.  What  lay  ahead  he  had  no  way  of  knowing,  but  he 
feared  the  worst.  Certainly  something  unsavory  was  going  on. 
Throbson  tossed  the  cigarette  away  and  walked  slowly  toward  the 
group  under  the  sign.  They  were  talking  rather  loudly,  but  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  words.  Throbson  sighed  and  fingered  the  pack¬ 
age  in  his  pocket. 

Introductory  Adverb:  A  term  almost  synonymous  with  conjunctive 
adverb.  Introductory  adverb  is  a  slightly  broader  term,  including  not 
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only  such  forms  as  nevertheless,  moreover,  hence ,  but  also  words  like 
surprisingly,  fortunately,  unquestionably  when  they  are  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  clauses. 

Irregular  Verb:  A  rather  loose  term  that  denotes  any  verb  that  forms 
its  past  tense  irregularly — i.e.,  otherwise  than  by  the  simple  addition 
of  -ed  in  the  written  language,  of  a  d,  t ,  or  ed  sound  in  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus  the  verbs  sing,  tell,  write,  catch,  put,  read  are  all  irregular, 
having  the  past  tense  forms  sang,  told,  wrote,  caught,  put,  read. 

Levels  of  Usage:  Patterns  of  speech  peculiar  to  different  social  classes. 
The  levels  of  usage  are  determined  largely  by  the  education  of  the 
speakers,  but  geography,  social  circumstances,  and  mediums  of  expres¬ 
sion  also  play  a  part.  This  book  distinguishes  three  main  levels:  Choice 
English,  General  English,  and  Vulgate.  In  some  areas  of  the  grammar, 
Choice  and  General  English  vary  importantly  according  to  whether  the 
language  is  spoken  or  written. 

Limiting  Adjective:  An  adjective  that  simply  marks  its  noun  as  the 
person  or  thing  intended,  as  distinguished  from  the  descriptive  adjec¬ 
tive,  which  describes  the  noun.  Whereas  the  descriptive  adjective  usu¬ 
ally  answers  the  question  what  kind  of?,  the  limiting  adjective  answers 
such  questions  as  what?,  which?,  how  many?  Limiting  adjectives 
are  grouped  in  categories  corresponding  to  the  pronoun  categories: 
personal  {my,  his,  our ,  etc.),  relative  {whose,  which ,  etc.),  interroga¬ 
tive  {whose,  which,  etc.),  demonstrative  {this,  that,  etc.),  indefinite 
{few,  some,  either ,  etc.).  Limiting  adjectives  are  italicized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage. 

Sheila  was  late  for  her  violin  lesson.  Mr.  Febrish,  the  music 
teacher,  met  her  at  the  door  with  his  watch  in  his  hand.  "What  time 
is  it,  Miss  Sheila,  please?”  he  asked  pleasantly.  "Rather  after  ten, 
sir,”  said  Sheila.  "I’m  a  few  minutes  late.”  "Yes,”  said  Mr.  Febrish. 
"A  few  minutes  late.  One  might  almost  say  several  minutes  late,  eh, 
Miss  Sheila?”  "Yes,  sir.  If  you’ll  forgive  me  this  time,  it  won’t 
happen  again.”  "No,”  said  Mr.  Febrish,  "it  won’t  happen  another 
time,  because  there  will  be  no  other  time.”  With  this,  Febrish  boxed 
her  ears  and  drove  her  down  the  steps. 

Linking  Verb:  A  verb  that  joins  the  subject  to  a  subjective  comple¬ 
ment ,  which  either  describes  or  renames  or  otherwise  represents  the 
subject.  The  most  common  linking  verb  in  English  is  the  verb  to  be, 
but  many  other  verbs  are  used  sometimes  as  linking  verbs:  become, 
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seem,  appear,  taste,  grow,  etc.  Linking  verbs  are  italicized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences: 

Jones  is  a  scoundrel. 

That  would  be  nice. 

Does  it  seem  cold  to  you  ? 

He  became  a  French  teacher. 

The  night  grew  cold. 

The  weather  continued  cold. 

We  remained  anxious. 

The  cow  ran  dry. 

Melrose  ran  true  to  form. 

The  explanation  rings  true. 

It  tastes  pretty  good  to  me. 

Does  this  feel  all  right  ? 

Winter  set  in  cold  and  stormy. 

Locative  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  occurring  in  some  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  not  in  English.  In  such  languages  the  noun 
takes  the  locative  ending  if  it  denotes  the  place  in  which  something  is 
or  occurs.  For  example,  the  word  for  road  would  be  in  the  locative  case 
in  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  "He  lay  on  the  road.” 

Loose  Apposition:  A  construction  in  which  the  appositive  is  set  next 
to  or  near  the  noun  to  which  it  is  in  apposition,  but  does  not  form  a 
unit  with  it.  (See  Close  Apposition.)  Loose  appositives  are  customarily 
set  off  with  commas.  The  italicized  substantives  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  in  loose  apposition. 

I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Willigan,  a  neighbor  of  ours. 

Lansing,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  is  a  very  lively  town. 

He  gave  his  perennial  excuse,  that  the  alarm  didn’t  go  off. 

Scott’s  second  novel,  Guy  Mannering,  is  also  very  good. 

An  accountant  by  trade,  Perrydrip  made  most  of  his  money  in  the 

stock  market. 

Main  Clause:  A  clause  that  stands  of  itself,  not  subordinated  to  some 
other  grammatical  construction.  Like  other  clauses,  a  main  clause  must 
contain  a  verb;  it  usually  has  a  subject  also,  though  this  is  generally 
omitted  in  imperative  sentences.  A  main  clause  may  contain  a  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  serving  as  its  subject  or  complement  or  as  a  modifier  of  one 
of  its  words.  In  a  simple  or  complex  sentence,  the  main  clause  and 
the  sentence  are  identical.  A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
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main  clauses.  The  first  three  of  the  sentences  following  contain  one 
main  clause  each,  sentence  and  clause  being  identical ;  the  second  three 
contain  two  main  clauses  each. 

The  baby  wept  noisily. 

Whatever  Pipkin  undertakes  is  sure  to  be  bungled. 

The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter  strolled  along  the  beach. 

We’ve  invited  them  often,  but  they  never  come. 

The  chairs  were  left  out  in  the  storm ;  however,  they  weren’t  much 

damaged. 

Go,  and  reform. 

Masculine  Gender:  The  grammatical  forms  used  to  denote  beings  of 
the  male  sex.  In  Modern  English,  masculine  gender  is  indicated  chiefly 
by  the  pronouns  he,  his,  and  him ,  which  are  used  in  reference  to  nouns 
naming  male  beings.  English  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  masculine 
suffixes  for  nouns,  since  now  even  such  words  as  barber,  welder,  archi¬ 
tect  may  refer  to  women.  Some  terms,  however,  especially  names  of 
animals,  exist  as  masculine-feminine  pairs:  boy/ girl,  man/ woman, 
drake/ duck,  bull/ cow,  fox/ vixen. 

Middle  English:  The  language  spoken  in  England  from  about  1100  to 
about  1450.  The  dates  are  of  course  arbitrary,  but  certain  sound  changes 
differentiate  Middle  English  clearly  from  Old  English  and  Modern 
English. 

Modal  Auxiliary:  An  auxiliary  verb  used  to  add  to  the  principal  verb 
such  an  idea  as  necessity,  obligation,  permission,  possibility,  etc.  The 
modal  auxiliaries  regularly  used  in  English  are  can,  could,  may,  might, 
must,  shall,  should,  will,  would.  These  have  no  third  person  singular 
in  -s  and  no  participle  form,  and  they  are  used  with  the  simple  infini¬ 
tive  form  of  the  principal  verb:  can  do,  could  go,  must  be.  Dare  and 
need  are  sometimes  used  in  this  way  also.  In  addition,  English  uses 
ought,  used ,  and  some  others  with  the  to  infinitive:  ought  to  go,  used 
to  be. 

Modal  Meaning:  A  meaning  expressed  by  one  of  the  modal  auxiliaries 
or  by  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  mood.  Permission,  necessity,  obliga¬ 
tion,  willingness,  possibility,  impossibility  are  all  varieties  of  modal 
meaning. 

Mode:  Another  term  for  mood. 

Modern  English:  The  language  spoken  in  England  and  its  colonies 
from  about  1450  to  the  present  time. 
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Modifier:  A  term  that  includes  both  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  also 
other  constructions  that  function  like  adjectives  or  adverbs.  A  modifier 
limits  or  describes  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  an  adverb, 
a  phrase,  or  a  clause. 

Mood:  The  attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  sentence.  In  Modern 
English,  inflectional  endings  of  verbs  distinguish  three  such  attitudes: 
statements  of  fact  {indicative  mood) ,  commands  ( imperative  mood'), 
and  unreal  or  hypothetical  statements  ( subjunctive  mood).  These  and 
other  attitudes  are  expressed  also  by  the  modal  auxiliaries. 

Morpheme:  Any  meaningful  unit  in  a  language  not  divisible  into 
smaller  meaningful  units.  A  morpheme  may  be  a  word  or  a  part  of  a 
word.  Examples  of  English  morphemes:  chair,  father,  grope,  -ful  (as 
in  helpful),  -dom  (as  in  wisdom),  per-  (as  in  perceive),  -ceive  (as  in 
perceive),  -s  (as  in  chairs). 

Morphology:  The  study  of  linguistic  forms,  especially  inflectional 
endings  and  affixes.  Morphology  comes  from  Greek  morphe,  which 
means  "form,”  and  morphological  is  often  synonymous  with  one  of  the 
meanings  of  formal. 

Mutation  Plural:  A  plural  expressed  by  a  change  in  vowel  rather  than 
by  inflectional  ending.  ( Mutation  means  "change.”)  In  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  seven  words  (and  their  compounds)  retain  mutation  plurals: 
foot /feet,  goose / geese,  tooth/teeth,  louse /lice,  mouse / mice,  man/ 
men,  woman/ women. 

Natural  Gender:  Gender  that  corresponds  closely  to  the  facts  of  sex, 
with  masculine  words  for  male  beings,  feminine  words  for  female 
beings,  and  neuter  words  for  sexless  things.  Modern  English  is  often 
said  to  have  natural  gender,  although  there  are  in  English  several  points 
at  which  sex  and  gender  do  not  correspond,  as  in  the  use  of  she  to  refer 
to  ships  and  machines. 

Natural  Sequence  of  Tenses:  The  employment,  in  a  subordinate 
clause,  of  the  tense  appropriate  to  that  clause,  as  opposed  to  attracted 
sequence  of  tenses ,  in  which  the  tense  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  tense  of  the  main  clause.  We  have  attracted  sequence  in 
"He  said  he  was  going  tomorrow,”  natural  sequence  in  "He  said  he  is 
going  tomorrow.”  The  former  is  the  normal  usage  of  Choice  English. 

Neuter  Gender:  The  grammatical  forms  used  to  denote  sexless  things. 
In  Modern  English  neuter  gender  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the  words  it 
and  its.  Sometimes  neuter  gender  is  given  to  beings  not  really  sexless, 
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as  the  minor  animals  and  babies:  "The  tot  sucked  its  thumb,”  "He 
stepped  on  the  spider  and  killed  it!' 

Nominative  Absolute:  A  phrase  consisting,  usually,  of  a  participle 
plus  a  subject  of  the  participle:  he  being,  lunch  eaten.  This  construction 
is  called  nominative  because  the  subject,  when  it  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
is  in  the  nominative  case;  it  is  called  absolute  because  it  is  considered 
not  to  have  a  grammatical  connection  with  the  clause  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached.  (Actually  it  generally  functions  adverbially,  modifying  the 
clause.)  Nominative  absolutes  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 
Note  that  in  the  last  three  examples  the  participle  is  replaced  by  other 
constructions. 

Mulroy  being  my  best  friend,  I  was  loath  to  turn  him  in. 

The  business  finished,  Porterfield  passed  around  cigars. 

So  much  time  having  been  lost,  we  decided  to  stay  overnight  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

It  having  been  agreed  that  we  would  meet  at  two,  I  began  to  worry 
a  little. 

In  came  Paganhead,  his  eyes  twinkling  happily. 

We  were  completely  at  a  loss,  the  whole  house  having  then  been 
searched. 

Melrose  tiptoed  up  the  stairs,  his  shoes  clutched  tightly  in  his  hand. 
Dinner  over,  we  decided  to  play  bridge. 

His  face  pale  with  rage,  Borg  rose  to  address  the  group. 
Wexfunster  strode  confidently  into  the  office,  the  Boylston  contract 
in  his  pocket. 

Nominative  Case:  A  case  of  nouns  occurring  in  most  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  English  no  longer  has  a  special  nominative  form 
for  nouns,  but  it  does  preserve  the  nominative  case  distinction  in  six 
pronouns:  he,  she,  they,  1,  we,  who.  These  forms  are  commonly  used 
when  the  pronoun  functions  as  subject  of  a  verb,  subjective  comple¬ 
ment,  subject  of  a  participle  (nominative  absolute),  or  in  apposition 
to  a  noun  in  one  of  these  functions.  When  the  pronoun  functions  as 
an  object,  objective  complement,  or  subject  of  an  infinitive,  the  objec¬ 
tive  case  form  is  used.  Many  books  apply  the  term  nominative  to  nouns 
functioning  as  subject,  subjective  complement,  etc.,  but  since  nouns 
have  the  same  form  whether  they  are  subject  or  object,  this  book  uses 
the  term  common  case  for  the  simple  form  of  nouns  and  restricts  the 
term  nominative  to  the  six  pronouns  named. 
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Nonfinite  Verb:  A  term  for  what  is  here  called  a  verbal. 

Nonrestrictive:  A  term  for  a  modifier  that  describes  but  does  not 
limit  the  application  of  the  word  it  modifies.  For  example,  the  adjective 
clause  who  had  started  the  argument  is  restrictive  in  the  sentence  'The 
man  who  had  started  the  argument  rose  and  left,”  for  it  limits  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  man ,  telling  which  man  is  meant;  but  in  "My  mother,  who 
had  started  the  argument,  rose  and  left,”  the  clause  is  nonrestrictive. 
It  does  not  tell  which  mother  I  mean,  for  I  have  only  one;  it  merely 
supplies  a  detail  about  my  mother.  Nonrestrictive  modifiers  are  set  off 
with  commas;  restrictive  modifiers  usually  are  not.  The  italicized  con¬ 
structions  in  the  following  sentences  are  nonrestrictive. 

My  father,  who  is  bald,  chases  gophers. 

Renfrew,  who  should  have  known  better,  started  to  protest. 

We  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Pinquee,  which  is  operated  by  the  Matson 

Lines. 

Feeling  a  little  queasy,  I  walked  over  to  the  window. 

Edith,  touched  by  what  had  been  said,  began  to  weep. 

Paganhead,  a  natural-born  storyteller,  kept  us  enthralled  all  evening. 

The  most  serious  charge,  that  Maryk  and  Keith  had  mutinied,  was 

thrown  out  by  the  court-martial. 

Nonsentence:  A  term  for  what  is  called  here  a  verbless  sentence. 

Notional  Concord:  Word  harmony  of  person,  number,  or  gender 
based  on  meaning,  as  opposed  to  for?nal  concord,  which  is  based  on 
form.  For  example,  in  "The  news  wras  good,”  news  and  was  are  in 
notional  concord,  for  they  are  both  singular  in  meaning;  but  they  are 
not  in  formal  concord,  for  news  is  a  plural  form,  and  was  is  a  singular 
form. 

Notional  Definition:  Definition  based  on  the  meaning  of  whatever 
is  defined,  as  distinguished  from  formal  definition ,  which  is  based  on 
form,  and  syntactic  definition,  which  is  based  on  word  relationships. 
Examples  of  notional  definition  are  those  commonly  given  for  nouns 
("names  of  persons,  places,  or  things”),  verbs  ("words  that  express 
action  or  being”),  sentences  ("groups  of  words  expressing  complete 
thoughts”) . 

Notional  Passive:  A  word  that  is  active  in  form  but  passive  in  mean¬ 
ing,  telling  not  what  the  subject  does  but  what  is  done  to  the  subject. 
Notional  passives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Ice  cream  sells  fast  in  the  summer. 
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This  material  won’t  wash. 

The  leaves  blew  across  the  yard. 

The  car  certainly  rides  well. 

This  paper  smudges  too  easily. 

Notional  Time:  Time  as  we  conceive  it  in  the  real  world,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  linguistic  time,  or  tense ,  the  linguistic  expression  of 
notional  time.  There  is  a  general  correspondence  between  notional 
time  and  linguistic  time,  but  sometimes  they  fail  to  correspond  as  when, 
in  the  sentence  "Harold  comes  tomorrow,”  we  use  the  present  tense, 
comes,  to  express  future  time. 

Notional  Verb:  Another  term  for  principal  verb. 

Noun:  A  word,  identifiable  by  certain  characteristics  of  form  and  posi¬ 
tion,  that  names  a  living  being  or  a  thing.  The  italicized  words  in  the 
following  passage  are  nouns. 

Mrs.  Loory  was  certain  that  her  son  Livermore  was  up  to  some¬ 
thing.  He  had  sent  a  letter  to  their  minister  asking  for  a  character 
recommendation.  Reverend  Queel  had  replied  that  he  could  not,  in 
good  conscience ,  say  anything  favorable  about  Livermore’ s  character. 
The  most  he  could  do,  he  said,  was  to  give  the  young  man  a  spiritual 
examination  and  try  to  get  him  in  shape  for  whatever  ventures  he 
had  in  mind.  What  these  ventures  were,  Livermore  refused  to  dis¬ 
close,  though  his  mother  questioned  him  repeatedly.  He  would  say 
only  that  he  knew  a  way  to  make  his  fortune  and  that  in  a  month  or 
two  he  would  shower  Mrs.  Loory  with  emeralds  and  diamonds.  Mrs. 
Loory  intimated  that  she  had  no  desire  to  have  jewelry  bouncing  off 
her  head.  She  was  more  anxious,  she  said,  for  assurance  that  Liver¬ 
more  would  conduct  this  mysterious  business  with  scrupulous  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Noun  Clause:  A  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  verb  and 
functioning  like  a  noun — i.e.,  as  subject,  object,  subjective  complement, 
etc.  Noun  clauses  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

I  know  that  you  like  Sam. 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  like  Sam  or  not. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  like  Sam  or  not. 

Whether  1  do  or  not  depends  chiefly  on  the  weather. 

He  pointed  out  that  neither  of  us  had  a  gun. 

It  is  known  that  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  exists. 

Do  what  you  like. 
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I’ll  talk  to  whom  l  please . 

Whatever  is,  is  right. 

Whoever  wants  her  can  have  her. 

I  knew  he  expected  a  little  more  money. 

How  do  you  know  he  did  ? 

I  walked  slowly,  knowing  that  1  was  a  bit  early. 

That  he  was  invited  is  not  surprising;  what  is  surprising  is  that, 
being  invited,  he  came. 

Noun-equivalent:  A  word  (other  than  a  noun)  or  a  group  of  words 
that  serves  in  one  of  the  common  noun  functions — i.e.,  as  subject, 
object,  subjective  complement,  etc.  Noun-equivalents  are  italicized  in 
the  following  sentences  and  identified  in  parentheses. 

Does  she  know  anything  about  this  ?  (pronouns) 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  Porterfield,  (adjective) 

How  far  is  it  from  here}  (adverb) 

I  hope  you  find  it.  (noun  clause) 

Training  elephants  takes  patience,  (gerund  phrase) 

Try  to  understand,  (infinitive) 

Try  to  understand  my  point  of  view,  (infinitive  phrase) 

Noun  Phrase:  A  phrase  that  serves  in  one  of  the  noun  functions — 
i.e.,  as  subject,  object,  subjective  complement,  etc.  The  term  nourt 
phrase  is  not  much  used,  phrases  being  customarily  named  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  function  but  according  to  the  word  that  introduces  or  controls 
the  phrase,  as  prepositional  phrase,  gerund  phrase,  infinitive  phrase, 
participle  phrase.  A  gerund  phrase  is  always  a  noun  phrase;  an  infini¬ 
tive  phrase  is  sometimes  a  noun  phrase,  sometimes  a  modifier. 

Object:  A  noun  or  noun-equivalent  that  receives  or  is  affected  by  the 
action  expressed  by  a  verb  or  a  verbal.  The  term  object  is  also  given  to 
a  noun  or  noun-equivalent  following  a  preposition  and  related  by  the 
preposition  to  some  other  part  of  the  sentence.  In  the  first  group  of 
sentences  following,  objects  of  verbs  are  italicized;  in  the  second  group, 
objects  of  verbals;  in  the  third,  objects  of  prepositions. 

He  hurled  the  dish  at  Edith. 

We  launched  the  rumor  and  awaited  results. 

I  saw  him  later  in  the  day. 

Whom  did  you  see? 

He  shared  the  money  with  the  crew;  the  jewels  he  kept  for  himself. 

I  know  very  well  what  it  is. 
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Borg  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  a  fight. 

He  preferred  to  lie  in  the  hammock. 

Try  to  stop  thinking  about  your  troubles. 

Try  thinking  beautiful  thoughts. 

The  young  gentleman  blowing  his  nose  is  Leroy. 

Remembering  what  he  had  been ,  I  broke  down  and  wept. 

He  went  to  town  in  a  taxi. 

He  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  a  fight. 

He  based  his  talk  on  what  he  had  seen  himself. 

By  using  the  engines ,  we  got  the  ship  headed  into  the  wind. 

Object  Genitive:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  stands  in  an  object 
relationship  to  the  noun  it  modifies.  An  example  is  the  town’s  destruc¬ 
tion ,  in  which  town’s  denotes  the  object  of  the  destruction;  if  the  con¬ 
struction  were  expanded  into  a  clause,  the  noun  town  would  appear  as 
object  of  the  verb:  "(Something)  destroyed  the  town."  Object  gen¬ 
itives  always  modify  nouns  of  action,  like  destruction ,  murderer, 
slanderer,  betrayal:  Caesar’s  murderer,  Edith’s  slanderers,  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus. 

Objective  Case:  A  term  used  in  English  grammar  for  the  pronoun 
forms  me,  us,  him,  her,  them,  and  whom.  In  Modern  English  these 
words  alone  take  a  form  in  the  object  function  that  is  different  from 
their  form  in  the  subject  function.  Earlier  English  had  different  forms 
for  different  kinds  of  object — accusative  forms  for  the  direct  object  and 
dative  forms  for  the  indirect  object.  These  two  cases  have  now  fallen 
together,  and  objective  case  embraces  both  of  them.  The  pronouns 
named  take  the  objective  case  form  when  they  function  as  direct  object, 
indirect  object,  objective  complement,  or  subject  of  an  infinitive;  they 
take  the  nominative  case  form  when  they  function  as  subject  of  a  verb, 
subjective  complement,  or  subject  of  a  participle  (nominative  abso¬ 
lute)  .  Many  books  apply  the  terms  nominative  and  objective  to  nouns 
also,  but  since  nouns  have  the  same  form  whether  they  are  subject  or 
object,  this  book  uses  the  term  common  case  for  the  simple  form  of 
nouns  and  restricts  the  terms  nominative  and  objective  to  the  six  pro¬ 
nouns  named. 

Objective  Complement:  A  word  that  completes  the  meaning  of  the 
object.  An  example  is  foolish  in  "I  thought  him  foolish.”  This  sentence 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  ended  with  the  object:  "I  thought  him.”  It 
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needs  a  word — an  objective  complement — to  tell  what  I  thought  him. 
The  objective  complement  may  be  a  noun,  a  noun-equivalent,  or  an 
adjective.  Objective  complements  are  italicized  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences. 

We  painted  the  town  red. 

They  named  the  child  Gilroy. 

General  Wiltshire  considered  it  a  deliberate  betrayal. 

I  call  it  courage. 

We  found  it  hard  to  believe. 

They  elected  Fressler  chairman. 

The  Navy  made  De  Vriess  a  commander. 

He  caught  me  sleeping. 

Oblique  Case:  Any  case  of  nouns  or  pronouns  other  than  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case  or  common  case.  English  nouns  have  only  one  oblique  case — 
the  genitive.  Six  English  pronouns  have  two  oblique  cases — genitive 
and  objective. 

Of  Genitive:  A  genitive  formed  with  the  preposition  of  instead  of 
with  the  ’ s .  We  can  choose  between  such  pairs  as  "the  boy's  father” 
and  "the  father  of  the  boy”  expressing  the  same  genitive  idea  with 
either  form. 

Old  English:  The  language  spoken  in  England  from  c.  450,  when  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes,  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  successfully  invaded  the  island, 
to  approximately  1100.  The  earliest  extant  Old  English  writing  dates 
from  the  seventh  century. 

Optative  Mood:  A  verb  form  occurring  in  some  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  and  used  to  express  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a 
wish.  ( Optative  comes  from  Latin  optare ,  which  means  "to  wish.”) 
In  English  the  optative  form  became  identical  with  the  subjunctive 
form,  and  the  term  subjunctive  is  used  even  when  the  form  expresses 
a  wish,  as  in  "God  be  with  you.” 

Paradigm:  A  set  of  forms  illustrating  a  declension  or  conjugation. 
For  example,  boy /boy's /boys /boys'  is  a  paradigm  of  the  regular  de¬ 
clension  of  English  nouns. 

Participle:  A  word  made  from  a  verb  and  functioning  as  a  modifier 
or  controlling  a  word  group  that  functions  as  a  modifier.  Participles  are 
italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  setting  sun  cast  a  deepening  shadow. 

Raising  his  glass,  Mulroy  proposed  a  toast  to  the  honored  guest. 
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Stung  by  his  answer,  I  could  not  look  at  him. 

He  picked  up  a  bent  pin. 

(For  further  examples  see  Present  Participle  and  Past  Participle .) 

Participle  Clause:  A  term  sometimes  used  for  what  is  here  called  a 

participle  phrase. 

Participle  Phrase:  A  group  of  words  controlled  by  a  participle.  In  its 
simplest  form  a  participle  phrase  consists  of  a  participle  plus  a  comple¬ 
ment  or  modifier  of  the  participle.  Participle  phrases  are  italicized  in  the 
following  sentences.  Participles  with  complements  are  illustrated  in  the 
first  seven  sentences,  participles  with  modifiers  in  the  last  four. 

Fearing  his  temper,  we  decided  to  humor  him. 

Having  seen  Naples,  Pipkin  was  ready  to  die. 

The  man  holding  the  binoculars  is  the  executive  officer. 

Melrose  sauntered  in,  sporting  a  yelloiv  bathrobe. 

She  married  a  man  named  Paganhead. 

Being  an  expert  accountant,  he  had  no  trouble  with  the  books. 

Handing  Queeg  the  reins,  I  jumped  from  the  buggy. 

Alarmed  at  the  report,  he  called  Porterfield  on  the  phone. 

He  stayed  there  a  year,  living  on  beans  and  quail. 

Whistling  blissfully,  Sven  turned  the  corner. 

"That’s  obvious,”  said  Edith,  looking  knowingly  at  the  abstract. 

Particle:  A  term  for  parts  of  speech  that  do  not  have  inflectional 
endings.  Particle  is  used  by  some  grammarians  as  a  group  term  that 
includes  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

Partitive  Genitive:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  names  the  whole 
from  which  a  part  is  taken,  the  part  being  named  by  the  noun  modified 
by  the  genitive.  The  partitive  genitive  is  expressed  by  the  of  genitive 
only:  a  pound  of  cheese,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  dollar’s  worth  of  stamps,  a 
lot  of  nerve,  half  of  the  cake,  two-thirds  of  the  men,  a  spoonful  of 
sugar,  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  life  of  the  party,  the  very  heart  of  me,  for 
the  life  of  me. 

Parts  of  Speech:  The  major  categories  into  which  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language  is  divided.  The  names  and  number  of  the  parts  of  speech 
differ  somewhat  from  language  to  language  and  sometimes  from  gram¬ 
mar  to  grammar.  The  parts  of  speech  named  in  this  book  are  the  noun , 
the  pronoun ,  the  adjective ,  the  verb ,  the  adverb ,  the  preposition ,  the 
conjunction,  and  the  interjection. 
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Passive  Voice:  The  form  of  the  verb  that  tells — usually — what  is  done 
to  the  subject,  rather  than  what  the  subject  does.  In  English  the  passive 
voice  is  easily  recognizable  by  form:  it  is  always  a  verb  phrase  in  which 
the  principal  verb  is  in  the  form  of  the  past  participle  and  in  which  the 
auxiliary ,  or  one  of  the  auxiliaries,  is  some  form  of  the  verb  to  be. 
Verbs  in  the  passive  voice  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

He  is  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice. 

They  weren’t  invited. 

I’m  sure  you’ll  be  asked. 

Has  the  starboard  pump  been  repaired  ? 

Someone  said  he  had  been  seen  on  the  street  in  Lansing. 

They  will  have  been  married  fifty  years  next  Tuesday. 

He’r  being  sent  to  Camp  Stoneman. 

The  trees  are  being  inspected  for  aphids. 

The  leg  should  have  been  cut  off  below  the  knee. 

He  may  not  have  been  told. 

Past  Participle:  A  verbal  adjective  that  expresses  past  time.  In  form, 
the  past  participle  of  most  English  verbs  is  identical  with  the  past  tense, 
as  walk/ walked /walked,  bend/ bent/ bent,  tell /told /told,  catch / 
caught/ caught.  A  few  dozen  verbs,  however,  have  a  past  participle 
different  from  the  past  tense,  as  drive / drove/ driven,  freeze /froze/ 
frozen,  sing/ sang/ sung,  come /came /come,  eat  /  ate  /  eaten,  fall /fell/ 
fallen.  The  past  participle  normally  functions  as  an  adjective.  Italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentences  are  past  participles. 

A  drunken  man  lay  in  the  gutter. 

Hurt  by  the  remark,  Sheila  refused  to  answer. 

The  plumber,  driven  by  remorse,  hanged  himself. 

Was  he  the  banished  son? 

He  stretched  out  on  the  ground  like  a  fallen  oak. 

In  addition,  the  past  participle  form  is  used  in  forming  the  passive  voice 
and  the  perfect  tenses:  "he  is  wounded”  "she  was  seen”  "they  will  be 
found,”  "it  is  being  frozen,”  "I  have  been  spoken  to,’’  "they  had  left” 
Past  Perfect  Tense:  A  tense  consisting,  in  its  simple  form,  of  the 
auxiliary  had  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the  principal  verb.  The 
progressive  past  perfect  consists  of  had  plus  been  plus  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple;  the  past  perfect  passive  consists  of  had  plus  been  plus  the  past 
participle.  The  past  perfect  normally  points  to  a  time  prior  to  some 
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other  past  time.  The  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are  in 
the  past  perfect  tense. 

They  had  eaten  before  we  arrived. 

He  had  already  been  given  a  summons. 

I  had  been  meaning  to  call  Wesley. 

He  knew  I  had  been  daydreaming. 

We  wondered  if  someone  had  disconnected  the  phone. 

He  asked  if  we  had  ever  been  troubled  with  earwigs. 

Past  Subjunctive:  A  verb  form  used  chiefly  for  unreal  or  hypothetical 
statements.  Only  two  distinctive  past  subjunctive  forms  remain  in  Mod¬ 
ern  English:  I  were  and  he  ( she ,  it)  were,  against  the  indicative  I  was 
and  he  was.  The  term  past  subjunctive  is  also  applied,  however,  to  other 
verbs  used  for  unreal  statements ;  such  verbs  are  identical  in  form  with 
the  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  but  they  customarily  point  to  present 
rather  than  past  time.  The  verbs  italicized  in  the  following  sentences 
are  past  subjunctives. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  watch  my  language. 

I’d  say  the  same  if  she  were  my  own  sister. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  given  complete  charge  ? 

If  I  had  a  million  dollars,  I’d  give  it  all  to  you. 

I  wish  he  were  here  now. 

Henry  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  insane. 

If  he  knew ,  he  couldn’t  help  us. 

If  Brempkin  had  been  there,  we  might  have  won. 

Past  Tense:  A  tense  form  commonly  used  to  express  action  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  past  time.  Most  English  verbs  form  the  simple  past  tense  by 
adding  the  sounds  t,  d,  or  ed:  walk/walked,  seem/ seemed,  relieve/ 
relieved,  end/ ended,  burn /burnt.  Some  verbs  form  the  past  tense  by 
changing  the  vowel  sound  or  altering  the  final  consonant:  sing/ sang, 
eat/ ate,  tell /told,  catch/ caught.  Some  verbs  have  a  past  tense  identical 
with  the  present:  set/ set,  put /put,  cost/ cost.  The  progressive  past  is 
formed  with  was  or  were  plus  the  present  participle  form:  was  going, 
were  going.  The  past  passive  is  formed  with  was  or  were  plus  the  past 
participle  form:  was  induced,  were  driven.  In  the  following  sentences, 
verbs  in  the  past  tense  are  italicized. 

I  was  sure  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

We  supposed  they  had  left  before  the  note  was  delivered. 

Borg  sprang  to  his  feet  and  came  out  fighting. 
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Perfect  Tense:  A  tense  consisting  of  have,  has,  had,  or  will  have  plus 
a  participle  form  of  the  principal  verb:  have  gone,  had  seen,  has  been 
hoping,  had  been  sent,  will  have  returned,  etc.  See  Present  Perfect 
T ense,  Past  Perfect  T ense,  Future  Perfect  T ense. 

Person:  The  part  of  the  grammar  that  distinguishes  between  the  three 
possible  subjects  of  discourse:  the  person  speaking  (first  person),  the 
person  spoken  to  (second  person),  some  other  person  or  thing  (third 
person) .  In  English  these  distinctions  are  made  chiefly  by  the  personal 
pronouns.  Distinct  forms  exist  also  in  the  verb  to  be  (/  am,  you  are, 
he  is,  etc.)  and  in  the  present  singular  of  other  verbs  (/  walk,  you  walk, 
he  walks ) . 

Personal  Adjective:  A  term  used  in  this  book  for  any  of  the  forms 
my,  our,  your,  his,  her,  their  when  used  to  modify  nouns:  my  hat,  our 
cat,  your  house,  etc. 

Personal  Pronoun:  A  pronoun  which  refers  specifically  to  one  of  the 
three  possible  subjects  of  discourse:  the  person  speaking  (first  person), 
the  person  spoken  to  (second  person),  some  other  person  or  thing 
(third  person).  The  personal  pronoun  forms  in  English  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


Nominative 

Genitive 

Objective 

1st  Person  Singular: 

I 

mine 

me 

1st  Person  Plural: 

we 

ours 

us 

2nd  Person,  Singular 
and  Plural: 

you 

yours 

you 

3rd  Person  Singular: 

he 

his 

him 

she 

hers 

her 

it 

its 

it 

3rd  Person  Plural: 

they 

theirs 

them 

The  related  forms  my, 

our,  your,  and 

their  occur 

only  as  personal 

adjectives.  (See  also  Compound  Personal  Pronoun .) 

Phoneme:  The  smallest  significant  unit  of  sound  in  a  language.  The 
speakers  of  any  language  produce  an  infinite  number  of  different 
sounds,  but  most  of  these  differences  are  nonsignificant,  and  all  the 
sounds  can  be  grouped  into  something  like  thirty  or  forty  sound  clus¬ 
ters,  or  phonemes.  Sounds  are  submembers  of  the  same  phoneme  if  they 
are  (1)  in  free  variation  or  (2)  in  complementary  distribution.  Sounds 
are  in  free  variation  if  they  can  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  without 
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any  change  in  meaning.  For  example,  the  vowel  sound  in  pat  can  be 
pronounced  with  considerable  variation  upward  or  backward  and  the 
word  will  still  be  understood  as  pat;  a  long  upward  variation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  pet,  and  a  long  backward  variation  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  pot.  Sounds  are  in  complementary  distribution  if  one  never  occurs 
in  the  environment  in  which  the  other  occurs.  For  example,  the  p  in 
pat  is  altogether  different  from  the  p  in  supper,  the  p  in  pat  being 
heavily  aspirated.  But  this  aspirated  p  occurs  always  when  it  precedes 
an  accented  syllable,  and  the  unaspirated  p  never  occurs  before  an 
accented  syllable.  Therefore  the  two  sounds  are  in  complementary  dis¬ 
tribution  and  are  submembers  of  the  phoneme  /p/. 

Phrase:  A  group  of  words  which  functions  as  a  substantive  or  as  a 
modifier  and  which  does  not  contain  a  subject  and  a  verb.  For  examples 
see  Prepositional  Phrase,  Participle  Phrase,  Gerund  Phrase,  Infini¬ 
tive  Phrase. 

Pluperfect  Tense:  Another  term  for  past  perfect  tense. 

Plural  Indicator:  An  indefinite  pronoun  or  adjective  that  signifies 
more  than  one  of  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from  a  singular  indicator 
and  a  portion  indicator.  Plural  indicators  include  both,  several,  few, 
two,  three,  etc.  Any,  some,  all,  enough,  plenty,  and  more  may  indicate 
either  a  plurality  or  a  portion. 

Portion  Indicator:  An  indefinite  pronoun  or  adjective  that  signifies  a 
portion  of  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from  a  singular  indicator  and  a 
plural  indicator.  Much,  little,  and  less  are  portion  indicators.  All, 
enough,  plenty;  any,  some,  and  more  may  be  either  portion  indicators 
or  plural  indicators. 

Positive  Degree:  The  form  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  that  does  not 
compare  the  word  modified  to  other  things,  as  distinguished  from  the 
comparative  degree  and  the  superlative  degree. 

Positive:  He  is  a  brave  man. 

Comparative:  He  is  a  braver  man  than  I. 

Superlative:  He  is  the  bravest  man  of  all. 

Possessive  Adjective:  Another  term  for  personal  adjective. 

Possessive  Case:  Another  term  for  genitive  case. 

Possessive  Genitive:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  indicates  the 
possessor  of  the  noun  it  modifies.  Examples:  my  coat,  their  car,  Al’s  leg, 
Mr.  Montague's  library,  Pitmeyer’s  frame  of  mind.  Possession  is  such 
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a  common  meaning  of  the  genitive  that  many  books  use  the  term  pos¬ 
sessive  case  in  preference  to  genitive  case. 

Predicate:  The  verb  together  with  all  or  any  complements  and  modifiers 
of  the  verb.  Predicate  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "proclaim.” 
It  is  whatever  is  proclaimed  about  the  subject.  The  predicate  normally 
comes  after  the  subject,  but  it  sometimes  precedes.  In  the  following 
sentences  the  complete  predicates  of  the  main  clauses  are  italicized. 

Benson  helped  me  move  the  piano. 

The  man  of  the  house  answered  the  door. 

The  younger  plumber  went  quietly  about  his  business. 

Blessed  are  the  meek. 

Over  the  side  went  Peppercorn. 

By  any  chance  did  you  remember  to  buy  the  margarine ? 

Predicate  Adjective:  An  adjective  used  as  subjective  complement.  The 
italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  predicate  adjectives. 

The  rug  was  old  and  dirty. 

Melrose  seems  rather  irresponsible. 

The  explanation  rang  true. 

Isn’t  she  pretty ! 

Predicate  Nominative:  Another  term  for  subjective  complement. 

Predicate  Noun:  A  noun  used  as  subjective  complement.  The  italicized 
words  in  the  following  sentences  are  predicate  nouns. 

Cubly  is  a  Republican. 

We’ll  be  the  youngest  girls  there. 

He  became  an  electrical  engineer. 

Predicate  Position:  One  of  the  three  common  adjective  positions,  the 
other  being  the  attributive  and  the  appositive: 

Attributive  :  An  old  and  dirty  rug  was  on  the  floor. 

Appositive:  A  rug,  old  and  dirty ,  was  on  the  floor. 

Predicate  :  The  rug  on  the  floor  was  old  and  dirty. 

Predicate  Pronoun:  A  pronoun  used  as  subjective  complement.  The 
italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  predicate  pronouns. 

It  is  they. 

The  fault  is  entirely  mine. 

Is  it  this  ? 

What  are  these  ? 

Predicating  Verb:  A  verb  which  makes  the  chief  statement  about  a 
yuDject,  as  distinguished  from  a  linking  verb,  whose  primary  function 
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is  to  join  the  subject  to  the  subjective  complement,  the  statement¬ 
making  part  of  the  predicate.  The  italicized  verbs  in  the  following 
passage  are  predicating  verbs. 

It  was  Scott  who  broke  the  window.  We  were  sitting  around  the 
dining-room  table,  talking  of  this  and  that,  when  Mike  remarked 
that  he  would  like  another  dish  of  strawberries.  Ellen  and  Scott  both 
said  that  they  wanted  some  too,  but  it  happened  that  there  was  only 
one  serving  left.  Mother  explained  that,  since  Mike  had  asked  first, 
he  should  have  the  strawberries.  Ellen  accepted  the  ruling,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  but  Scott,  who  was  only  three,  merely  howled.  When  he 
saw  Mike  eating  the  strawberries,  he  picked  up  a  small  bowl  and 
hurled  it  at  the  window,  which  shattered  noisily.  We  talked  for  a 
while  longer,  but  it  seemed  rather  breezy  with  the  window  out,  so  we 
adjourjied  to  the  living  room. 

Prefix:  An  element  added  at  the  beginning  of  a  root  word  to  change 
its  meaning,  like  the  be-  in  behead ,  or  the  pre-  m  prefix. 

Preposition:  A  word  that  relates  a  noun  or  noun-equivalent  (its  object) 
to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  Prepositions  commonly  indicate 
such  relationships  as  position,  direction,  means,  time.  Forms  used  as 
prepositions  include  at,  by,  of,  off,  from,  with,  against,  up,  in,  to,  into , 
in  front  of,  alongside  of,  by  means  of,  and  many  others.  Such  words 
are  prepositions  only  when  they  have  objects;  when  they  have  no  ob¬ 
jects  ("He  came  in”)  they  are  adverbs. 

Prepositional  Phrase:  A  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition  plus  the 
object  of  the  preposition.  Prepositional  phrases  commonly  function  as 
adjectives  or  adverbs,  modifying  the  sentence  element  to  which  the 
preposition  relates  its  object.  In  the  following  passage,  prepositional  ( 
phrases  are  italicized. 

A  small  dark-skinned  man  walked  into  the  grocery  store  and  asked 
for  a  can  of  popcorn.  The  clerk,  leaning  idly  against  the  wall ,  re¬ 
plied  that  there  was  no  popcorn  in  stock.  The  customer  stepped 
closer  to  the  counter  and  insisted,  still  politely  but  also  with  urgency , 
that  he  had  to  have  a  can  of  popcorn.  The  clerk  noticed  the  maniacal 
gleam  in  the  man’s  eyes  and  woke  up  with  a  start.  He  explained  very 
carefully  that,  though  he  was  temporarily  out  of  popcorn,  he  was 
certain  he  could  put  his  hand  on  some  quite  soon.  Meanwhile  he 
edged  along  the  counter  until  he  got  behind  the  cash  register.  He 
was  just  reaching  for  the  buzzer  when  the  customer  drew  a  gun  from 
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his  coat.  The  clerk  put  up  his  hands  and  stared  in  horror  at  the 

madman. 

Present  Participle:  A  word  made  from  a  verb,  ending  in  -ing,  and 
functioning  as  a  modifier  or  controlling  a  word  group  that  functions  as 
a  modifier.  Present  participles  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

We  looked  at  the  rising  sun. 

That’s  an  interesting  problem. 

Yes,  it  is  interesting. 

I  thought  you  would  find  it  interesting. 

Melrose,  quaking ,  said  he  would  confess  everything. 

Who  is  the  girl  rolling  the  cigarette  ? 

Flying  low,  we  waved  to  our  staring  admirers. 

Noticing  the  monster,  Paganhead  picked  up  a  stick. 

Burphleu  rushed  out,  slamming  the  door. 

In  addition,  the  present  participle  is  used  in  the  progressive  form  of 
the  verb:  he  is  walking ,  they  were  dancing,  we  are  being  pursued. 

Present  Perfect  Tense:  A  tense  consisting,  in  its  simple  form,  of  the 
auxiliary  have  (or  has )  plus  the  past  participle  form  of  the  principal 
verb.  The  progressive  present  perfect  consists  of  have  ( has )  plus  been 
plus  the  present  participle ;  the  present  perfect  passive  consists  of  have 
{has)  plus  been  plus  the  past  participle.  The  present  perfect  tense  usu¬ 
ally  places  the  action  indefinitely  in  a  past  time  period  stretching  up  to 
the  present  moment.  In  the  following  sentences  verbs  in  the  present 
perfect  tense  are  italicized. 

Someone  has  taken  the  bell. 

We  have  asked  them  to  come  early. 

I’ve  wanted  to  mention  this  for  a  long  time. 

Has  he  told  you  what  Edith  did  ? 

He  has  been  doing  some  work  for  the  Navy. 

She’r  been  thinking  it  over. 

I’m  sure  the  generator  has  been  ordered. 

Have  the  tulips  been  planted  yet  ? 

Present  Subjunctive:  A  verb  form  used  chiefly  for  hypothetical  state¬ 
ments  and  in  noun  clauses  after  verbs  of  ordering,  asking,  urging,  etc. 
In  form  the  present  subjunctive  is  identical  with  the  infinitive  without 
to:  be,  do,  have,  seem,  walk,  etc.  Thus,  though  the  present  subjunctive  of 
the  verb  be  is  markedly  different  from  the  indicative  (/  be,  you  be, 
he  be,  etc.,  against  indicative  1  am,  you  are,  he  is),  in  other  verbs 
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the  moods  differ  only  in  the  third  person  singular  ( he  walk,  she  sing, 
it  seem,  etc.,  against  indicative  he  walks,  she  sings,  it  seems) .  Present 
subjunctives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

We  can  call  on  Beesley,  if  need  he. 

If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

God  forbid  that  he  should  believe  such  a  thing. 

It’s  important  that  you  be  ready  by  twelve. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Edith  is  Mulroy’s  sister. 

I  ask  only  that  he  come  and  talk  it  over. 

We  urged  that  he  be  permitted  to  smoke. 

Present  Tense:  A  tense  form  commonly  used  to  express  present  action 
or  customary  action.  In  most  verbs  the  simple  form  is  identical  with  the 
/o-less  infinitive,  except  in  the  third  person  singular,  where  -s  is  added : 
walk/ walks,  love/ loves,  be gin /begins,  hurry / hurries,  do/ does,  have / 
has.  The  verb  be  has  special  forms:  am,  is,  and  are.  The  progressive 
present  is  formed  with  the  verb  be  as  an  auxiliary  plus  the  present 
participle  of  the  principal  verb:  is  walking,  are  hurrying,  am  waiting. 
The  present  passive  is  formed  with  the  verb  be  plus  the  past  participle: 
is  sent,  are  favored,  am  being  given.  The  do  form  consists  of  the  auxil¬ 
iary  do  {does)  plus  the  infinitive:  do  come,  does  gp.  Italicized  verbs  in 
the  following  sentences  are  in  the  present  tense. 

Sparks  fly  upward. 

I  hear  they  are  now  good  friends. 

Give  me  a  ring  sometime. 

They  are  expecting  to  see  you. 

His  money  is  all  invested  in  oil. 

Barnwell  is  being  operated  on  tomorrow. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can. 

You  do  get  into  jams. 

Do  you  want  to  look  these  over  ? 

He  doesn’t  know  what  he’r  doing. 

Preterite  Tense:  Another  term  for  past  tense. 

Principal  Parts:  The  basic  verb  forms  from  which  all  other  verb  forms 
may  be  derived.  Three  principal  parts  are  usually  named  for  Modern 
English  verbs — the  infinitive,  the  past  tense,  and  the  past  participle: 
write,  wrote,  written.  Most  English  verbs,  however,  have  identical  past 
tense  and  past  participle  {play,  played,  played)  and  so  may  be  said  to 
have  only  two  principal  parts. 
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Principal  Verb:  The  part  of  the  verb  phrase  that  expresses  the  prin¬ 
cipal  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  auxiliary  verb,  which  merely 
modifies  that  meaning.  The  principal  verb  in  a  verb  phrase  always  has 
the  form  of  a  past  or  present  participle  or  an  infinitive.  Principal  verbs 
are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

They  are  coming  later. 

I  understand  that  Livermore  has  apologized. 

We  have  been  shipping  twenty  barrels  a  day. 

He  does  talk  a  little  too  much. 

We  were  given  to  understand  that  the  foundation  had  been  laid. 

You  should  have  seen  her  face. 

I  hope  you’ll  he  very  happy. 

Progressive  Form:  One  of  the  three  basic  verb  forms.  In  the  active 
voice  the  progressive  form  consists  of  some  form  of  the  auxiliary  be 
(am,  is,  were,  will  be,  has  been,  etc.)  plus  the  present  participle  of  the 
principal  verb.  In  the  passive  voice  it  consists  of  the  progressive  form 
of  be  (am  being,  are  being,  were  being ,  etc.)  plus  the  past  participle 
of  the  principal  verb.  The  progressive  form  occurs  in  all  six  tenses  of 
the  active  voice,  but  in  only  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  passive 
voice.  The  progressive  form  usually  represents  an  action  as  continuing 
through  some  point  of  time  indicated  elsewhere  in  the  context.  Verbs 
in  the  progressive  form  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Paganhead  was  eating  when  we  entered. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  directive. 

He  is  writing  a  letter  to  his  mother. 

He  had  been  fishing  for  three  hours. 

Roger  is  lying  in  the  tulips. 

Preparations  are  just  now  being  completed. 

Are  you  expecting  company  ? 

Well  be  thinking  of  you  when  we  get  to  Paris. 

Pronominal  Adjective:  A  word  that  has  characteristics  of  both  the 
adjective  and  the  pronoun.  Such  a  word  is  his  in  "This  is  his  violin.” 
Here  his  is  pronominal  in  that  it  refers  to  an  antecedent  and  is  clearly 
related  to  the  pronouns  he  and  him ;  it  is  adjectival  in  that  it  modifies 
a  noun.  The  term  pronominal  adjective  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
limiting  adjective,  as  the  latter  term  is  used  in  this  book. 

Pronoun:  A  word,  other  than  a  noun,  that  serves  in  one  of  the  noun 
functions  (subject,  object,  etc.).  Pronouns  differ  from  nouns  in  that 
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they  are  neve*  preceded  by  articles  or  other  limiting  adjectives.  They 
differ  also  in  being  less  meaningful — more  exactly,  in  deriving  their 
meaning  from  the  context  more  obviously  than  nouns  do.  Pronouns  are 
italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

When  1  saw  him,  I  thought  he  looked  fine. 

They  were  trying  to  put  something  over  on  us. 

Only  those  who  have  been  to  war  know  what  it  is  like. 

Who  said  that  ? 

Will  whoever  said  that  please  repeat  it  ? 

Some  think  everybody  was  in  on  it. 

They  complement  each  other. 

Proper  Noun:  A  noun  that  is  peculiar  to  the  person  or  thing  named, 
distinguishing  it  from  others  of  its  class.  Proper  nouns  are  italicized 
in  the  following  sentences. 

Melrose  always  spoke  politely  to  Mr.  Willi gan. 

At  that  time  Grant  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

Late  in  1945  Keefer  became  captain  of  the  Caine. 

Senator  McCarthy  hinted  that  Wisconsin  might  find  it  necessary  to 

withdraw  from  the  Union. 

No  one  but  Mrs.  Pollop  has  ever  climbed  the  west  slope  of  Mount 

Henry  II  foolishly  gave  Richard  full  control  in  Poitou. 

Febrish  played  Benvolio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Purist:  One  whose  language  is  especially  conservative  and  marked  by 
rigid  adherence  to  grammatical  rules,  or  who  recommends  such  prac-  < 
tice  to  others. 

Ranks:  A  term  used  by  Professor  Jespersen  in  his  principal  classifica¬ 
tion  of  words  in  sentences.  Jespersen  recognized  three  ranks:  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary.  Oversimplified,  a  primary  is  a  subject,  verb, 
or  complement;  a  secondary  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  primary;  a 
tertiary  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  secondary. 

Reciprocal  Pronoun:  A  pronoun  that  stresses  the  mutual  relationship 
of  two  or  more  people  or  other  beings.  In  English  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
nouns  are  each  other  and  one  another'.  "They  hate  each  other,"  "They 
looked  at  one  another."  Normally  reciprocal  pronouns  occur  only  as 
objects  of  verbs  or  prepositions. 

Reflexive  Pronoun:  A  term  for  an  object  that  names  the  same  person 
or  thing  as  the  subject.  An  example  is  himself  in  "He  hurt  himself” 
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or  "He  blamed  himself.”  This  is  one  of  the  two  functions  of  the 
compound  personal  pronouns,  the  other  being  their  use  as  intensives. 
Reflexive  pronouns  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

She  has  only  herself  to  blame. 

Borg  knocked  himself  cold. 

They  certainly  gave  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

He  turned  the  gun  on  himself. 

The  turtle  was  sunning  itself. 

Regular  Verb:  A  term  used  to  refer  to  verbs  that  form  the  past  tense 
by  the  addition  of  a  d,  t,  or  ed  sound  without  any  other  change:  walk / 
walked,  shun/ shunned,  please/pleased,  demonstrate/demonstrated. 

Relative  Adjective:  A  word  that  introduces  a  subordinate  clause  and, 
within  the  clause,  functions  as  an  adjective.  Forms  commonly  used  are 
whose,  which,  what,  and  their  compounds  in  -ever  and  -soever'. 

Ellen  is  a  girl  whose  word  can  be  relied  on. 

We  followed  the  trail  to  the  redwood  grove,  at  which  point  it 

vanished. 

We  gave  him  what  money  we  had  on  us. 

We’ll  get  him,  whichever  way  he  goes. 

For  further  examples  see  Definite  Relative  Adjective  and  Indefinite 
Relative  Adjective. 

Relative  Adverb:  A  word  that  introduces  a  subordinate  clause  and, 
within  the  clause,  functions  as  an  adverb.  See  Definite  Relative  Adverb 
and  Indefinite  Relative  Adverb. 

Relative  Pronoun:  A  word  that  introduces  a  subordinate  clause  and, 
within  the  clause,  functions  as  a  substantive.  Forms  used  as  relative 
pronouns  include  who,  whom,  which,  that,  what,  and  their  compounds 
in  -ever  and  -soever. 

That’s  the  policeman  who  was  asking  questions. 

I  finally  traced  the  woman  to  whom  the  package  had  been  given. 

He  made  a  remark  that  I  don't  want  to  repeat. 

He  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing. 

Whatever  he  undertakes  is  bungled. 

For  further  examples  see  Definite  Relative  Pronoun  and  Indefinite 
Relative  Pronoun. 

Retained  Object:  An  object  that  is  kept  in  its  object  position  follow¬ 
ing  the  verb  when  the  verb  is  put  into  the  passive  voice.  For  example, 
if  the  sentence  "I  asked  Jim  a  question”  is  made  passive,  Jim  becomes 
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subject  and  question  is  retained  as  object:  "Jim  was  asked  a  question.” 
In  the  following  sentences,  retained  objects  are  italicized. 

We  were  given  our  choice. 

General  Wiltshire  was  given  a  reprimand. 

He  was  granted  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  campus. 

Mulroy  had  been  told  a  very  strange  tale. 

Roger  was  allowed  forty  hours  of  flying  time. 

Retained  Objective  Complement:  An  objective  complement  that  is 
kept  in  its  predicate  position  following  the  verb  when  the  verb  is 
put  into  the  passive  voice.  For  example,  if  the  sentence  "They  named 
the  boy  Henry”  is  made  passive,  boy  becomes  subject  and  Henry  is  re¬ 
tained  as  objective  complement:  "The  boy  was  named  Henry.”  In  the 
following  sentences  retained  objective  complements  are  italicized. 

He  was  considered  a  genius. 

She  was  pronounced  insane. 

General  Wiltshire  was  appointed  commanding  officer. 

Melrose  was  found  innocent. 

The  dining  room  should  have  been  painted  blue. 

Rhetoric:  The  study  of  good  or  effective  or  forceful  writing  or  speech, 
as  distinguished  from  grammar ,  which  is  the  study  of  usual  or  con¬ 
ventional  writing  or  speech. 

Sentence:  A  unit  of  speech  or  writing  defined  either  as  (1)  a  group 
of  words  containing  at  least  one  unsubordinated  verb  or  (2)  a  group 
of  words  that  expresses  a  complete  thought.  (See  also  Verb  Sentence 
and  Verbless  Sentence .) 

Sequence  of  Tenses:  See  Attracted  Sequence  of  Tenses  and  Natural 
Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Simple  Form:  See  Simple  Verb  Form. 

Simple  Noun:  A  noun  that  contains  no  affix  and  is  not  a  compound 
noun.  Examples  of  simple  nouns  are  man,  tree,  bell,  book,  horse, 
mother,  hammer. 

Simple  Sentence:  A  group  of  words  containing  only  one  main  clause 
and  no  subordinate  clause,  as  distinguished  from  the  complex  sen¬ 
tence  and  the  compound  sentence.  The  following  sentences  are  simple 
sentences. 

I  just  saw  a  stork. 

Stanley  and  Edgar  fought  for  twenty  minutes. 

At  the  sound  of  the  gong  the  time  will  be  exactly  thirty-three  minutes 

p-tfsr  tnree. 
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Sheila  and  Bubbles  chatted  about  clothes  and  music  for  a  while  and 
then  decided  to  play  a  few  games  of  gin  rummy. 

Driving  into  town  for  an  appointment  with  an  important  buyer 
from  Toledo,  Struhlmeyer  absent-mindedly  let  his  speed  steal  up  to 
eighty-five  on  the  freeway  and  was  halted  by  the  traffic  patrol. 

Simple  Subject:  The  subject — noun  or  noun-equivalent — considered 
apart  from  its  modifiers.  Simple  subjects  are  italicized  in  the  following 
sentences. 

Birds  twitter. 

The  long  day  ended. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  line  had  misplaced  his  wallet. 

In  the  distance  rose  the  vast  dome  of  Pickery,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  state. 

Trapping  gorillas  is  dangerous  work. 

It  is  known  that  Melrose  was  on  the  premises. 

The  term  simple  subject  sometimes  distinguishes  the  subject  composed 
of  only  one  noun  or  noun-equivalent  from  the  compound  subject ,  which 
is  composed  of  two  or  more  nouns,  usually  joined  by  a  coordinating 
conjunction: 

Simple  Subject: 

The  trees  are  blossoming. 

Compound  Subject: 

The  trees  and  the  hedge  are  blossoming. 

Simple  Verb  Form:  One  of  the  three  basic  verb  forms ,  the  others  being 
the  progressive  form  and  the  do  form.  In  the  present  and  past  tenses 
active,  the  simple  form  consists  of  the  verb  itself,  without  any  auxiliary. 
The  future  consists  of  the  auxiliary  will  (shall)  plus  the  infinitive ;  the 
perfect  tenses  consist  of  the  auxiliary  have  (has,  had)  plus  the  past 
participle.  The  simple  form  occurs  in  all  six  tenses  in  both  the  active 
and  the  passive  voice: 


Present: 

Past: 

Future: 

Present  Perfect: 
Past  Perfect- 
Future  Perfect: 


Active 

sends 

sent 

will  send 
has  sent 
had  sent 
will  have  sent 


Passive 
is  sent 
was  sent 
will  be  sent 
has  been  sent 
had  been  sent 
will  have  been  sent 


Singular  Indicator:  An  indefinite  pronoun  or  adjective  that  signifies 
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only  one  of  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from  a  plural  indicator  and  a 
portion  indicator.  Singular  indicators  include  anyone,  anything,  any¬ 
body,  someone,  something,  somebody,  nothing,  nobody,  everyone, 
everything,  everybody,  each,  one,  either,  neither,  another.  The  word 
none  is  sometimes  a  singular  indicator,  sometimes  a  plural  or  portion 
indicator. 

Situation  It:  A  term  for  the  it  in  such  a  sentence  as  "It  was  Charlie 
who  just  came  in.”  This  differs  from  impersonal  it  in  that  it  has  some 
meaning,  pointing  forward  to  a  noun,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  identified  in  the  situation  to  be  referred  to  by  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun;  but  in  some  constructions  it  is  difficult  to  tell  situation  it  from 
impersonal  it.  Situation  it  differs  from  expletive  it  in  that  it  does  not 
stand  for  the  real  subject  of  the  sentence;  in  our  example,  who  just 
came  in  cannot  be  construed  as  subject.  In  the  following  sentences, 
situation  it  is  italicized. 

It  was  Sam  that  I  saw. 

Was  it  Sam  that  you  saw? 

It  was  the  wound  in  the  heel  that  finally  killed  him. 

Ids  Myron  who  will  get  into  trouble  about  it. 

Split  Infinitive:  A  construction  in  which  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial 
construction  is  placed  between  the  word  to  and  the  infinitive:  to  really 
understand,  to  completely  finish,  to  more  than  make  up  for,  to  in  some 
way  explain. 

Standard  English:  A  rather  loose  term  for  the  language  used  seriously 
by  educated  people  in  English-speaking  countries.  Thus  defined,  the 
term  includes  the  levels  named  in  this  book  Choice  English  and  Gen¬ 
eral  English.  However,  many  users  of  the  term  apparently  mean  it  to 
apply  principally  to  Choice  English. 

Statal  Passive:  See  Actional  Passive. 

Strong  Verb:  A  verb  that  forms  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  by 
a  change  in  the  vowel  sound,  as  distinguished  from  the  weak  verb , 
which  adds  d,  t,  or  ed.  Examples  of  strong  verbs  are  drive /drove/ 
driven,  freeze/ froze /frozen,  sing/ sang/ sung,  come/ came / come,  eat/ 
ate /eaten,  forsake/ forsook/ forsaken,  fall/  fell /fallen.  Sound  develop¬ 
ments  have  produced  vowel  changes  in  some  of  the  weak  verbs  also: 
catch/ caught,  tell /told,  lead /led.  Consequently  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  a  student  unacquainted  with  Old  English  to  distinguish  strong 
verbs  from  weak. 
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Subject:  The  word  or  group  of  words  about  which  a  verb  makes  a 
statement.  Subjects  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  house  collapsed. 

The  car  behind  us  decided  to  pass. 

Lying  won’t  help. 

Telling  lies  won’t  help. 

To  believe  that  isn’t  easy. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  believe  that. 

Did  you  remember  to  lock  the  door  ? 

It  began  to  snow. 

Tender  is  the  night. 

Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  lay  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Into  the  game  rushed  Brempktn. 

Wesley  and  Paganhead  were  seated  next  to  each  other. 

Everybody  in  the  house  is  under  suspicion. 

Subject  Genitive:  A  word  in  the  genitive  case  that  stands  in  a  subject 
relationship  to  the  noun  it  modifies.  An  example  is  Sam’s  arrival,  in 
which  Sam’s  names  the  person  who  arrives:  if  the  construction  were 
expressed  as  a  clause,  the  noun  Sam  would  appear  as  subject  of  the 
verb:  Sam  arrived.  Subject  genitives  always  modify  nouns  of  action, 
like  failure,  improvement,  dancing:  Leroy’s  dancing,  Sheila’s  improve¬ 
ment,  the  failure  of  the  firm . 

Subjective  Complement:  A  noun,  noun-equivalent,  or  adjective  placed 
after  a  linking  verb  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  subject.  An  adjec¬ 
tive  as  subjective  complement  modifies  the  subject,  as  in  "The  man  is 
young,”  in  which  young  describes  man\  a  noun  as  subjective  comple¬ 
ment  renames  or  represents  the  subject,  as  in  "The  man  is  a  plumber,” 
in  which  plumber  and  man  both  refer  to  the  same  person.  Subjective 
complements  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

Spring  is  wonderful. 

He  is  an  idiot. 

Great  was  our  surprise. 

General  Wiltshire’s  specialty  is  explaining  his  mistakes. 

His  orders  were  to  report  at  midnight. 

The  plan  sounds  foolproof. 

Melrose  looked  handsome  in  his  new  suit. 

The  weather  continued  stormy. 
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The  well  ran  dry. 

You  are  whatever  you  think  you  are. 

Subjunctive  Mood:  A  set  of  verb  forms  used,  in  some  languages,  for 
hypothetical  statements,  unreal  conditions,  concessions,  and  other  con¬ 
cepts.  See  Past  Subjunctive  and  Present  Subjunctive. 

Subordinate  Clause:  A  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a 
verb  and  functioning  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  being  thus 
dependent  on  or  subordinate  to  something  else  in  the  sentence.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  woman  who  had  asked  the  question  sat  down. 

The  boat  you  sold  me  won’t  float. 

When  the  applause  died  down,  Finster  continued  his  speech. 

I’ll  jump  if  you  will. 

It’s  quite  true  that  he  used  to  be  a  poet. 

Did  you  know  he  died  ? 

For  further  examples  see  Adjective  Clause,  Adverb  Clause,  Noun 
Clause. 

Subordinating  Conjunction:  A  conjunction  used  to  join  a  subordinate 
clause  to  a  main  clause.  Subordinating  conjunctions  differ  from  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  adjectives,  which  also  introduce  subordi¬ 
nate  clauses,  in  that  the  conjunctions  have  no  function  except  to  join 
the  clauses,  whereas  the  relatives  function  also  as  substantives  or  modi¬ 
fiers.  Subordinating  conjunctions  are  italicized  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences. 

I  knew  that  Marcia  was  sailing  at  midnight. 

I  wonder  whether  Larry  will  be  on  the  dock. 

Come  early  if  you  possibly  can. 

Though  it  was  none  of  my  business,  I  decided  to  ask. 

He  stayed  home  because  he  had  a  cold. 

This  book  lists  also  as  subordinating  conjunctions  the  forms  when, 
where,  why,  and  how  when  they  introduce  noun  or  adverb  clauses:  "I 
knew  when  they  left,”  "I  want  to  go  where  you  go.”  Some  books  call 
these  words  indefinite  relative  adverbs. 

Substantive:  A  term  that  embraces  both  nouns  and  noun-equivalents. 
A  substantive  is  any  word  or  construction  that  serves  in  one  of  the 
noun  functions  (subject,  object,  subjective  complement,  etc.).  Sub¬ 
stantives  are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences. 

The  umbrella  was  not  in  its  stand  in  the  hallway. 
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The  poor,  you  have  always  with  you . 

Something  tells  me  you  won’t  find  many  left. 

This  is  the  end. 

Trapping  gorillas  is  dangerous.  ( Gorillas  is  one  substantive;  trap, 
ping  gorillas  is  another.) 

I  thought  you  knew  the  fellow.  ( Fellow  and  you  are  substantives, 
and  so  is  you  knew  the  fellow .) 

Suffix:  An  element  added  at  the  end  of  a  root  word  to  change  its  mean¬ 
ing,  like  the  - ful  in  handful,  the  -ship  in  relationship,  the  -ism  in 
Americanism,  the  -ance  in  reliance. 

Superlative  Degree:  The  form  of  the  adjective  or  adverb  that  expresses 
the  utmost  or  greatest  degree  of  the  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  or 
adverb.  In  English,  most  modifiers  express  the  superlative  degree  by 
means  of  the  inflectional  ending  -est  {young/ youngest,  silly /silliest, 
few/ fewest,  fast/ fastest)  or  by  means  of  the  form  word  most  {likely/ 
most  likely,  stupidly /most  stupidly,  fanciful /most  fanciful).  A  few 
common  words  form  the  superlative  in  other  ways:  good /best,  bad/ 
worst,  far/ farthest.  The  term  superlative  degree  is  sometimes  used  also 
for  phrases  denoting  least  of  a  quality:  likely /least  likely,  foolish/ 
least  foolish. 

Syntactic  Definition:  Definition  based  on  word  relationships  in  sen¬ 
tences,  as  distinguished  from  formal  definition ,  which  is  based  on 
form,  and  notional  definition,  which  is  based  on  meaning.  Examples  of 
syntactic  definition  are  those  commonly  given  for  adjectives  ("words 
that  modify  nouns")  and  prepositions  ("words  that  relate  a  following 
substantive  to  some  other  part  of  the  sentence”). 

Syntax:  The  part  of  grammar  that  treats  of  the  relationship  of  words 
in  sentences,  as  modifiers,  subjects,  objects,  predicates,  etc.  Syntax  de¬ 
rives  from  Greek  syn-tassein,  which  means  "arrange.” 

Synthetic  Comparison:  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  by  means 
of  the  suffixes  -er  and  -est,  as  opposed  to  analytic  comparison,  which 
employs  more  and  most. 

Synthetic  Language:  A  language  that  expresses  such  modifications  as 
tense,  mood,  voice,  number,  person,  case  by  means  of  inflectional  end¬ 
ings,  as  opposed  to  an  analytic  language,  which  expresses  such  modifi¬ 
cations  by  means  of  form  words.  Latin  is  a  relatively  synthetic  language, 
English  a  relatively  analytic  language. 

Tense:  Expression  of  time  concepts  by  means  of  verb  forms.  Though 
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tense  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "time”  ( tempus ),  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  tense  and  time  is  only  approximate.  For  example, 
Tie  form  that  we  call  the  present  tense  does  not  always  point  to  present 
time;  it  often  indicates  future  or  past  time.  We  call  it  the  present  tense 
only  because,  in  addition  to  other  meanings,  it  often  points  to  present 
time.  English  is  generally  said  to  have  six  tenses:  present,  past,  future, 
present  perfect,  past  perfect,  and  future  perfect.  There  are  also  other 
forms  that  are  occasionally  called  tenses.  Some  languages  have  more 
than  six  tenses,  and  some  have  fewer. 

Transitional  Adverb:  Another  term  for  conjunctive  adverb. 

Transitive  Verb:  A  verb  that  has  an  object.  Transitive  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  "go  across."  The  idea  is  that  when  we  use  a  transi¬ 
tive  verb,  the  action  goes  across  the  verb  from  the  subject  to  its  object. 
The  italicized  verbs  in  the  following  passage  are  transitive. 

When  he  turned  the  corner  and  saw  the  sign,  Throbson  paused. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  found  a  cigarette,  lighted  it,  and  smoked 
thoughtfully.  What  lay  ahead  he  had  no  way  of  knowing,  but  he 
feared  the  worst.  Certainly  something  unsavory  was  going  on.  Throb- 
son  tossed  the  cigarette  away  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  group 
under  the  sign.  They  were  talking  rather  loudly,  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  words.  Throbson  sighed  and  fingered  the  package  in 
his  pocket. 

Turn:  Jespersen’s  term  for  voice. 

Umlaut  Plural:  Another  term  for  mutation  plural. 

Unchanged  Plural:  A  plural  that  is  identical  in  form  with  the  singular, 
as  sheep  in  "Seven  sheep  were  on  the  lawn."  In  English  the  unchanged 
plural  is  used  chiefly  for  nouns  naming  animals,  especially  hunted  ani¬ 
mals:  two  deer,  a  herd  of  bison,  several  quail,  a  hujidred  head,  five  fish. 

Usage:  The  customary  way  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language.  (See 
Levels  of  Usage.) 

Verb:  A  word,  identifiable  by  certain  characteristics  of  form  and  posi¬ 
tion,  that  expresses  action  or  being  or  some  similar  meaning.  Verbs  are 
italicized  in  the  following  passage. 

Roger  rose ,  walked  over  to  the  ballroom  door  and  listened.  Pagan- 
head  had  said  that  the  door  was  locked ,  but  had  not  offered  any 
information  about  where  one  might  find  the  key.  "Is  anyone  in 
there?"  Roger  called.  No  one  answered.  Then,  just  as  Roger  was 
supposing  that  he  had  imagined  the  noise,  the  strains  of  an  orchestra 
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reached  his  ears.  Roger  remembered  Paganhead’s  saying  that  the  ball¬ 
room  had  been  closed  up  for  thirty  years.  And  yet  surely  an  orchestra 
was  playing  in  there!  Then  Roger  heard  the  movement  of  feet;  many 
scores  of  dancing  feet  was  what  it  sounded  like.  As  the  perspiration 
stood  out  on  his  forehead,  he  recognized  the  tune  the  orchestra  was 
playing.  It  was  "Who  Stole  My  Heart  Away?”  from  "Showboat,” 
which,  as  far  as  Roger  could  recall ,  had  opened  on  Broadway  just 
about  thirty  years  before. 

Verb- Adverb  Combination:  A  verb  and  an  adverb  so  closely  joined 
in  meaning,  or  so  frequently  used  together,  as  to  comprise  a  unit,  as  if 
they  were  one  word.  Such  a  combination  is  "look  after”  in  "Look  after 
Teddy  while  I’m  gone,”  in  which  look  after  is  the  equivalent  of  a  single 
verb  like  guard.  Verb-adverb  combinations  are  italicized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

Button  up  your  overcoat. 

I  forgot  to  turn  off  the  gas. 

Did  you  write  up  the  report  ? 

Watch  out  for  the  cars. 

Why  don’t  you  look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary? 

Her  always  running  down  his  friends. 

She  put  on  her  gloves. 

Be  sure  to  look  in  on  Charlie  if  you  visit  Lansing. 

Verb  Phrase:  A  verb  expressed  in  two  or  more  words,  consisting  of  the 
principal  verb  and  an  auxiliary  or  auxiliaries.  In  English,  only  the  past 
and  present  tenses  of  the  active  voice  of  the  simple  form  are  expressed 
in  one  word:  sends,  sent.  All  the  other  tenses  of  the  simple  form,  all 
passives,  and  all  progressive-form  and  do- form  verbs  are  expressed  in 
verb  phrases:  will  send,  has  sent,  will  have  sent,  was  sent,  will  be  sent, 
will  have  been  sent,  is  sending,  had  been  sending,  is  being  sent,  did 
send,  etc. 

Verb  Sentence:  A  sentence  containing  at  least  one  unsubordinated  finite 
verb,  as  distinguished  from  a  verbless  sentence ,  which  expresses  a  com¬ 
plete  thought  but  does  not  contain  an  unsubordinated  verb.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  verb  sentences. 

Elephants  trumpet. 

And  so  it  goes. 

That’s  all  I  have  to  say. 

And  then  there  were  none. 
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Be  quiet. 

Put  money  in  your  purse. 

When  we  looked  in  the  cage,  they  were  rubbing  noses. 

Verbal:  A  word  made  from  a  verb  but  functioning  as  a  noun,  adjective, 
or  adverb.  We  distinguish  four  kinds  of  verbals:  present  participles, 
past  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives.  See  these  entries  for  examples. 

Verbal  Clause:  Another  term  for  verbal  phrase. 

Verbal  Phrase:  A  group  of  words  consisting  of  a  verbal  plus  a  comple 
ment,  a  subject,  or  a  modifier  of  the  verbal.  The  first  group  of  sentence? 
following  illustrates  verbal  plus  complement,  the  second  verbal  plir 
subject,  and  the  third  verbal  plus  modifier. 

Trapping  gorillas  is  exciting. 

Being  an  old  soldier,  Archie  knew  what  to  expect. 

I  tried  to  explain  what  I  meant. 

Sam’s  blundering  ruined  everything. 

Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  know  ? 

We  expected  General  Wiltshire  to  advance. 

Ellen  rushed  in,  stung  by  a  bee. 

You  must  be  ready  to  move  on  an  hour’s  notice. 

Writing  for  the  radio  took  all  his  time. 

For  further  examples  see  Participle  Phrase,  Gerund  Phrase,  Infinitive 
Phrase. 

Verbid:  Professor  Jespersen’s  term  for  verbal. 

Verbless  Sentence:  A  group  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought 
but  not  containing  an  unsubordinated  finite  verb,  as  distinguished  from 
the  verb  sentence,  the  more  normal  unit  in  Modern  English.  Verbless 
sentences  occur  sometimes  in  formal,  careful  writing,  but  they  are  more 
common  in  conversation.  They  are  thought  to  represent  an  older  type 
of  sentence  than  the  verb  sentence.  The  following  are  verbless  sen¬ 
tences. 

Oh,  what  a  beautiful  morning! 

Another  soda,  please. 

Good  old  Murphy! 

Anybody  here  ? 

Fine  day  for  ducks. 

Awfully  careless  of  you,  old  man. 

Glad  to  have  been  of  service. 
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Delighted  to  hear  it. 

Vocative  Case:  A  case  form  of  nouns  occurring  in  some  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  not  in  English.  In  such  languages  nouns  used 
in  direct  address  are  expressed  in  the  vocative  case.  For  example,  Lord 
would  be  in  the  vocative  in  the  Latin  equivalent  of  "Lord,  have  mercy 
on  us.” 

Voice1:  The  form  of  the  verb  which  indicates  whether  the  subject  is 
the  doer  of  whatever  the  verb  expresses  ("John  saw”)  or  the  receiver 
("John  was  seen”).  For  further  examples  see  Active  Voice  and 
Passive  Voice. 

Voice2:  The  musical  tone  or  hum  added  to  certain  sounds  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  cords.  Consonants  which  have  voice  are  called  voiced 
consonants;  such  are  b,  d,  g,  v ,  z.  Consonants  which  lack  voice  are 
called  voiceless  consonants ;  such  are  p,  t,  k,  f,  and  s.  If  the  student  will 
close  his  ears  and  say  bin,  din,  got,  vat,  zeal ,  he  will  hear  the  hum 
distinctly  when  he  forms  the  initial  consonants ;  it  will  be  absent  in  the 
otherwise  identical  words  pin,  tin,  cot,  fat,  seal. 

Vowel:  A  sound  produced  by  the  unrestricted  passage  of  air  through 
the  mouth.  English  vowels  are  indicated  by  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and 
sometimes  w  and  y. 

Vulgate:  A  blanket  term  for  the  language  of  uneducated  people. 

Weak  Verb:  A  verb  that  forms  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by 
adding  d,  t ,  or  ed,  as  distinguished  from  the  strong  verb,  which  changes 
the  vowel  sound  and  does  not  add  d,  t ,  or  ed.  The  term  weak  verb  cor¬ 
responds  only  in  part  to  the  term  regular  verb ;  all  regular  verbs  are 
weak  verbs,  but  not  all  weak  verbs  are  regular,  some  having  undergone 
various  sound  changes.  Examples  of  weak  verbs  are  walk /walked, 
grin/ grinned,  hurry / hurried,  retreat / retreated,  teach /taught,  sell/ sold, 
put/put,  send/ sent. 

Word  Classes:  A  classification  of  words  used  by  Professor  Jespersen. 
By  word  classes  Jespersen  means  almost  what  other  grammarians  mean 
by  parts  of  speech ,  the  chief  difference  being  that,  in  definition,  Jesper¬ 
sen  puts  rather  more  emphasis  on  form. 
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a,  26-27,  93,  104-106,  124 
a  bit,  84 
a  lot,  83 

abide,  142,  144,  194 
-able,  92 

above,  212-214,  229 
accordingly,  220 

after,  79,  213,  218-219,  319-320,  326 

agendum,  37 

ain’t,  216-217 

-al,  28,  92 

alas,  243 

all,  82-83,  85-87,  104,  257,  281,  358 

almost,  215 

along  with,  278 

alongside  of,  223 

although,  238-239,  242,  327 

alumna,  37 

alumnus,  37,  44 

always,  209 

am,  see  be 

an,  26,  104-106 
-ance,  28 

and,  221,  231-236,  276-277,  286 

another,  83',  86,  104,  280 

any,  83,  86-87,  104 

anybody,  83,  86,  280 

anyone,  83,  85-86,  280,  287 

anything,  83,  86,  280 

are,  see  be 

aren’t,  216-217 

arise,  142,  191 

art,  136 

-ary,  92 

as,  69-70,  238-242,  257,  270-271,  311 
318,  320-323,  325 


as  .  .  .  as,  322 
as  against,  242 
as  follows,  322 
as  for,  242 

as  if,  166,  238-239,  242,  321 
as  it  were,  242,  322 
as  soon  as,  320 

as  though,  166,  238-239,  242,  32! 

as  well  as,  278 

as  yet,  242 

athletics,  283-284 

-ation,  28 

awake,  142,  194 

badly,  218 
baloney,  243 
banditti,  38 
barring,  230 
basis,  37 

be,  114-115,  117,  124,  126-127,  129, 
136,  145,  162-169,  212-213,  248, 
269-271,  275-276,  285,  290,  302, 
362-363 
be  able  to,  179 
be  going  to,  153-154 
be  to,  179-180  ’ 

bear,  142,  191 
beau,  38 

because,  233,  237-238,  318-319,  325 
become,  115-116 
beef,  36 
befall,  142,  192 

before,  213,  218-219,  238,  318,  320 
beget,  142,  192 
begin,  142,  192 
behold,  142,  193 
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being  that,  347 
bend,  l4l 
bereave,  14 1 
beseech,  142 
besides,  220 
best,  99,  218 
better,  99,  218 
bid,  142,  190,  192 
bind,  142,  193 
bison,  36 
bite,  142,  192 
bleed,  142-143,  193 
blow,  142,  192 

both,  82-83,  85-87,  93,  101,  104,  234- 
235,  257-258,  276-277,  286 
bounden,  199 
break,  142,  192 
breed,  142-143,  193 
brethren,  35-36 
bring,  142,  190 
broadcast,  142 
build,  142,  190 
burn,  14 1 
burst,  142 

but,  69*70,  221,  231-234,  236,  238, 
277,  286,  311,  323 
but  also,  277 
but  what,  238 
buy,  14 1 

calf,  33 

can,  136,  142,  170-173 
cast,  142 
catch,  142 
certain,  104 
cherub,  38 
chide,  142,  192 
childer,  36 
children,  35 
choose,  142,  192 
cicatrix,  37 
cling,  142,  193 
collection,  281 
come,  142,  194 
comedienne,  50 
consequently,  220 
considerable,  105 
considering,  229-230,  351 
continue,  115 
cost,  142 
could,  170-173 
court-martial,  38 


creep,  141 
criterion,  37 
cursed,  190 

dare,  178,  200-201 
data,  37 
dead,  99-100 
deal,  141 
deer,  36 
dictum,  37 
dig,  142,  193 
dive,  144 

do,  122-123,  125,  136,  141,  191 

don’t,  284 

dozen,  29,  36,  105 

draw,  142,  192 

dream,  144 

drink,  142,  192 

drive,  142,  191 

drunken,  199 

due  to,  352 

during,  229 

dwell,  141 

each,  56,  82-83,  85,  87,  104,  257-258, 
280,  287,  358 
each  other,  68 
early,  209 
easternmost,  98 
easy,  210 
eat,  142,  144,  192 

either,  83,  86-87,  104,  234-235,  277- 
278,  280,  287 
elder,  98-99 
eldest,  98 
elk,  36 
ellipsis,  37 
endmost,  98 
-en,  92 
-ence,  28 
enemy,  282 

enough,  83,  85-86,  104 
-er,  28,  50,  97-100,  217 
-ess,  50 

-est,  97-100,  217 
even  though,  327 
-ever,  102,  328 
every,  56,  83,  93,  104,  287 
everybody,  83,  85,  87,  280,  287 
everyone,  83,  87,  280-281 
every  place,  215 
everything,  83,  87,  280 
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everywhere,  215,  321 
exact,  104 
except,  330 
except  that,  238 
excepting,  230 
executrix,  50 

fall,  118,  142,  192 
family,  36,  280-281 
farther,  98-99,  218 
farthermost,  98 
farthest,  98,  218 
fast,  209 

feed,  142-143 
feel,  116,  141,  260 
fell,  118 
fellow,  50,  84 
few,  83-87,  104,  358 
fight,  142,  193 
find,  142,  193 
first,  84,  104 
fish,  36 
flee,  14 1 
fling,  142,  193 
flock,  36 

fly,  142,  144,  191 
foot,  34,  36 

for,  231-233,  270-271,  363-366 

forbear,  142,  191 

forbid,  142,  192 

forecast,  142 

foremost,  98 

for  example,  257 

for  instance,  257 

forget,  142,  192 

former,  84,  98,  103 

forsake,  142,  192 

fortunately,  221 

freeze,  142,  192 

-ful,  92 

fungus,  37 

further,  98-99,  218 

furthermost,  98 

furthest,  98,  218 

gee,  244 

gee  whiz,  244 

get,  116,  129-130,  142,  193 

gild,  142 

gird,  142 

give,  142.  192 


given,  353-354 
go,  142 
golly,  244 
gonna,  153-154 
goodness,  243 
goose,  34 
gosh,  244 
granted,  353 
grind,  142,  193 
gross,  36 

grow,  115-116,  142,  192,  260 

had  better,  180 
had  rather,  180 
half,  33,  281 
hang,  142,  144,  193 
hard,  209,  211 
hardly,  211 

have,  134-136,  142,  154,  190,  198,  248 
302 

have  got  to,  180 
have  to,  180 

be,  49,  55,  57,  60-61,  285,  291,  353 
he  don’t,  284 
head,  36 

headquarters,  283 
hear,  138,  141 
hence,  220 

her,  57,  60-63,  65,  101 

herd,  36 

here,  209,  212-213 
hern,  63  n. 
heroine,  50 

hers,  57,  62-63 
herself,  65-67 
high,  211 

him,  42,  57,  60-61,  65 
himself,  65-67 
hindmost,  98 
hippopotamus,  37 

his,  26,  56,  57,  101 
hisn,  63  n. 
hisself,  65 

hit,  142 
hold,  142,  193 
home,  29,  41 
horse,  36 

how,  79,  219-220,  237,  303,  321,  337. 
338 

however,  207,  220,  233 
human,  51 
hundred,  28,  36 
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huntress,  50 
hurt,  142 

I,  57,  60-62,  65,  131,  241,  258-259, 
285,  353 
-ible,  92 
-ic,  92 

-ics,  283-284 
identical,  104 

if,  166,  237-238,  318-319,  326,  334, 
337-339 
in,  41,  209 
in  addition  to,  278 
in  front  of,  223 
in  order  that,  238,  242,  324 
in  other  words,  256 
in  regard  to,  223 
in  that,  321 
in  the  meantime,  220 
inasmuch  as,  325 
including,  229-230 
indeed,  207,  209,  220,  226 
-ine,  50 
inmost,  98 
innermost,  98 
inside,  229 
into,  223 
-ion,  28 

is,  see  be 

is  because,  237-238,  337 
is  when,  237-238 
is  where,  237-238 
-ish,  92 

it,  49,  57,  60,  65,  249-253,  255,  264, 

272,  279,  285-286,  291,  335,  342, 
353 

its,  57,  63,  101 
itself,  65-67 
-ity,  28 
-ive,  92 

jury,  36,  281 
just,  209 

keep,  14 1 
kine,  35-36 
knife,  33 
knight-errant,  38 
know,  142,  192 

larva,  37 
last,  98 


late,  209,  211 
lately,  211 
latter,  84,  98,  103 
lay,  118,  297 
lead,  143,  193 
learned,  190 
least,  99,  218 
leave,  141,  163 
lend,  141,  190 

less,  83,  86,  99,  104,  218 
-less,  92 

lesser,  99 

lest,  237,  324 
let,  142,  163 

lie,  118,  143,  192 
light,  143-144,  194 
like,  210,  239,  321,  330 
likewise,  220 
literatus,  37 
little,  83,  87,  104,  218 
’ll,  147,  150,  152 
loaf,  33 

look,  121-122,  260 
loom,  115 
lose,  14 1 
louse,  34-35 
lowermost,  98 
-ly,  92,  208,  211 

make,  142,  190 
man,  34,  44,  51,  84 
many,  83-84,  86 
Marinette,  50 
may,  136,  141,  170-174 
me,  42,  57,  60-62,  241 
mean,  14 1 
means,  283 
measles,  283 
medium,  37 
meet,  143,  193 
memorandum,  37 
-ment,  28 
might,  171-174 
million,  36 
mine,  42,  57,  62-64 
minutia,  37 
molten,  199 

more,  83,  87,  97-1(0,  104,  217-218, 
281 

moreover,  220 

most,  97-100,  217-218,  257-258,  281- 
mouse,  34 
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much,  83,  87,  104 

must,  142,  172,  177 

my,  26,  57,  62-63,  65,  93,  101,  243 

myself,  65-67 

namely,  256,  340-341 
near,  209 
nebula,  37 
need,  179,  200-201 

neither,  83,  87,  104,  234,  257'258, 
277-278,  280,  287 
-ness,  28 
neuroma,  37 

nevertheless,  209,  220-221 
news,  282-283 

no,  83,  104,  299 

nobody,  27,  55,  83,  86-87,  280 
none,  83,  85-88,  280-281,  287 
nonetheless,  220-221 
nor,  221,  231-232,  234,  277-278,  287 
northernmost,  98 

not,  207,  209,  216-217,  234,  236,  277, 
286 

nothing,  83,  86-87,  280 
not  only,  277 

notwithstanding,  207,  223,  353-354 

now,  209,  213 

now  that,  320 

number,  84,  281 

numerous,  105 

O,  261 
obloquy,  33 

of,  45-48,  187,  226 
oh,  243 

okay,  299 
on,  124 

on  the  other  hand,  220 
once,  320,  326 

one,  83-84,  86-89,  104,  107-108 
one  another,  68 
only,  215-216,  326-327 
or,  221,  231-232,  234-235,  256,  277- 
278,  287 
-or,  28 

other,  84,  104 
others,  104 
other  times,  215 
ouch,  243,  299 
ought,  172,  177-178 
our,  26,  57,  62-65,  101 
ourn,  63  n. 


ours,  57,  62-64 
ourself,  65 
ourselves,  65-67 
out,  229 
out  of,  223 
outer,  98 
outermost,  98 
outmost,  98 
-ous,  92 
over,  209 

owing  to,  230,  352 
oxen,  35,  44 

pair,  36 

pending,  230,  351 

perfect,  99 

pheasant,  36 

phenomenon,  37 

phooey,  299 

plenty,  84,  87 

pound,  36 

probably,  207 

prolegomenon,  37 

provided,  238,  240,  326 

provided  that,  238,  318,  326 

providing,  240 

past,  243 

put,  142 

quail,  36 
quarter,  281 
quit,  142 

radius,  37 
raise,  118 
read,  143,  193 
real,  210-211 

reason  is  because,  237-238,  337 

rend,  14 1 

rid,  142 

ride,  143,  191 

rise,  118,  143,  191 

run,  116,  143,  194 

same,  103 

say,  136,  141,  190 

scat,  243 

scissors,  283 

score,  36,  105 

see,  138,  143,  192,  194 

seek,  142 

seem,  115 
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self,  65-66 

sell,  141,  190 

selves,  65 

send,  141,  190 

set,  118,  142,  190 

several,  26,  83,  85-87,  93,  104 

shake,  143,  192 

shall,  135,  142,  146-152,  171  175 
shan’t,  147,  150 

she,  49,  52,  55,  57,  60-61,  65,  258-259, 
285,  291,  353 
shed,  142 
sheep,  32,  36 
shine,  143-144,  193 
ship,  52 
shoot,  143,  194 

should,  164,  171,  175-176,  327 

shred,  144,  191 

shrink,  143,  192 

shut,  42,  190 

sibling,  51 

similar,  104 

since,  238,  242,  320,  325 
sing,  143,  193-194 
singular,  99 
sink,  143,  193 
-sion,  28 

sit,  118,  143,  193-194 
slay,  143-144,  192 
sleep,  141,  190 
slide,  43,  193 
sling,  143,  193 
slink,  143,  193 
slit,  142 
slow,  210 

smite,  143-144,  191 

so,  82,  231-233,  242,  324,  326-327 

so  .  .  .  as,  322 

so  long  as,  326 

so  that,  38,  242,  324-327 

so  .  .  .  that,  324 

-soever,  102 

some,  26,  83,  86-87,  104,  358 
-some,  92 

somebody,  83,  85-87,  280 
someone,  83,  87,  280 
someone  else,  45 
something,  83,  86-87,  280 
son-in-law,  38 
southernmost,  98 
speak,  143,  192 


speaking  of,  230 
specifically,  256,  340 
speed,  143,  193 
spin,  143,  193 
split,  142 
spoonful,  38 
spend,  14 1 
spread,  142 
spring,  143-144,  193 
stadium,  37 
stand,  143,  194 
statistics,  283-284 
steal,  143,  192 
stemma,  37 
stick,  143,  193 
stigma,  37 
sting,  143,  193 
stink,  143-144,  193 
stone,  36 
straight,  209 
stride,  143,  191 
strike,  143,  194 
string,  143,  193 
strive,  143 

such  as,  257,  340-341 
such  .  .  .  that,  324 
surely,  221 
swear,  143,  191 
sweat,  142 
sweep,  14 1 
swim,  143,  193 
swing,  143,  193-194 
such,  26,  82,  103 


take,  143,  192 
taste,  116 
teach,  142 
team,  281-282 
tear,  143,  191 
tell,  141,  190 
terminus,  37 
than,  238,  322,  329-330 
that,  69,  72-73,  81-83,  103,  236-238, 
242,  289-290,  310,  313,  318,  323- 
326,  334-335,  337-338,  360-361 
that  is,  220,  256,  340-341 
the,  26,  56,  93,  101,  103-107,  187,  315, 
323 

thee,  58-59,  60  n. 

their,  26,  56-57,  62-63,  101 
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theirn,  63  n. 
theirs,  57,  62-64 
theirselves,  65 

them,  57,  69-61,  65 
themselves,  65-67 

then,  209,  220 

there,  209,  213,  253-254,  279-280,  312 

therefore,  220,  233 

these,  26,  81-82,  101,  103,  290 

these  kind,  290 

these  sort,  290 

thesis,  37 

they,  57,  60-61,  88,  258-259,  285,  353 
thief,  33 

thine,  58-59,  62-63 
thing,  84 
think,  142 

this,  26,  56,  81-83,  103,  290,  358 

those,  81-83,  103,  290 

thou,  58-59,  60  n.,  136 

though,  164,  166,  242,  327-328 

thousand,  36 

thrive,  144 

‘hroughout,  223 

'hrow,  143,  192,  194 

thrust,  142 

thy,  58-59,  62-63,  101 
thyself,  65 
till,  238 

to  (prep.),  41,  45,  200,  226 
to  (sign  of  infinitive),  184,  200-202, 
204-206 

together  with,  223,  278 
tooth,  34 
topmost,  98 
tread,  143,  194 
trifle,  29 
trousers,  283 
trousseau,  38 
tsk-tsk,  243,  299 
turn,  115 

two,  29,  83,  86-87,  104 


undermost,  98 
unique,  99-100 
unless,  238,  319,  326 
until,  238,  318,  320 
up,  213,  226 
upper,  98 
uppermost,  98 


ups  and  downs,  213 

-ure,  28 

us,  57,  60-61 

vertebra,  37 
very,  103,  217 
vortex,  37 

-ward,  211 
was,  see  be 
-ways,  211 

we,  57,  60-61,  64-65,  88,  258-259,  285, 
353 

wear,  143,  191 

weave,  143-144,  192 

wed,  191 

weep,  141 

well,  218,  243,  299 

wend,  142 

went,  142 

were,  161-163,  165-166,  168-169,  327 
See  also  be 
westernmost,  98 

what,  69,  75-76,  79-80,  101-103,  303, 
311,  337,  339,  341-342 
whatever,  69,  102,  337-339,  34 1 
whatsoever,  69 

when,  74-75,  79,  218-220,  237-238, 
311,  313,  318-320,  326,  334-335, 
337-338 

whence,  75,  219-220,  320 
whenever,  320 

where,  74-75,  78,  218-220,  237-238, 
311,  313-314,  318,  320,  334-335, 
337-339 

whereabouts,  283 

whereas,  238-240,  327 

whereso,  320 

wheresoever,  320-321 

wherever,  320-321 

whether,  237,  334-335,  337-339 

whew,  243 

which,  68-73,  75,  79-80,  101-103,  289, 
310-311,  337 
whichever,  69,  337 
whichsoever,  69 
while,  238-240,  323,  327 
whither,  219-220,  320-321 
whithersoever,  320 

who,  60,  68-81,  289-290,  310-311,  337- 
338 
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whoever,  69,  78,  337,  341 
whom,  60,  68-81 
whomever,  78 

whose,  68-69,  75,  77,  101-103,  311 
whosoever,  69 

why,  75,  79,  218-220,  237-238,  311, 
313-314,  334,  337-338 
widower,  50 

will,  135,  142,  146-153,  171,  176-177, 
200 

win,  143,  193 
wind,  143,  193 
-wise,  211 
with,  41,  45 
without,  323 
woman,  34-35 
won’t,  147,  150,  152 
worse,  99,  218 
worst,  99,  218 


would,  171-172,  176-177 
wring,  143,  193 
write,  143 

-y,  92 
ye,  58-59 
year,  36 

yes,  299 

yet,  231-233 
yon,  103-104 
yonder,  103-104 

you,  57-59,  60  n.,  88,  249,  260-261, 
301 

you-all,  258 

your,  26,  57-58,  62-63,  65,  101-102 
yourn,  63  n. 
yours,  57-58,  62-64 
yourself,  65-67 
yourselves,  65-67 


Ablaut,  140 
Accusative  case,  38-42 
Actional  passive,  130 
Active  voice,  126-131 
of  infinitives,  202-203 
of  participles,  195-196 
Adjective,  15-23,  90-109 
appositive,  93-95 
attributive,  93-94 
comparison,  97-100 
definition,  90-93 
demonstrative,  103-104,  290 
descriptive,  93 

distinguished  from  adverbs,  208-210, 
213-214 

distinguished  from  nouns,  27,  92, 
95-96,  108-109 

distinguished  from  prepositions,  229 
double  comparison,  99 
indefinite,  104-105,  287 
interrogative,  103,  263,  302 
limiting,  93,  100-107 
objective  complement,  95,  270-271 
personal,  101-102 
position  of,  93-95 
predicate,  94-95,  116-117,  260 
pronominal,  see  Limiting  adjectives 
relative,  102,  263 

subjective  complement,  95,  115-116, 
260 

substantive,  108-109 
Adjective  clause,  309-316 
definition,  309 
development,  309-311 
distinguished  from  appositive  noun 
clause,  312-314 


Adjective  clause  ( Continued ) 
punctuation,  314-315 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive,  314- 

315 

with  no  substantive  to  modify,  315- 

316 

without  connecting  word,  312 
Adverb,  15-16,  18-21,  207-221 
comparison,  217-218 
conjunctive,  220-221,  233-23 4,  306- 
307 

definition,  207-213 
distinguished  from  adjectives,  208- 
210,  213-214 

distinguished  from  nouns,  29,  214- 
215 

distinguished  from  prepositions,  213, 
227-229 

functions,  211-213 
interrogative,  219-220,  302 
position  of,  215-216 
relative,  74-75,  78-79,  218-219,  238 
with  connective  function,  218-221 
Adverb  clause,  238-243,  317-332 
classification,  319 
definition,  317-318 
elliptical,  329-331 
of  attendant  circumstances,  323 
of  cause,  325-326,  332 
of  concession,  164,  239-240,  327- 
328,  332 

of  condition,  164-166,  326-327 
of  degree,  322-323 
of  manner,  321-322 
of  mixed  meanings,  328-329 
of  place,  320-321 
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Adverb  clause  ( Continued ) 
of  purpose,  324-325 
of  result,  323-324 
of  time,  239-240,  319-320 
position  of,  318 
punctuation,  331-332 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictivq  331- 
332 

Adverbial  noun,  214-215 
Adversative  clause,  239-240 
Agreement,  274-291 

in  gender,  of  pronoun  and  antece¬ 
dent,  291 

in  number,  of  demonstrative  adjec¬ 
tive  and  noun,  290 
in  number,  of  pronoun  and  antece¬ 
dent,  285-289 

in  number,  of  subject  and  verb,  275- 

284 

in  person,  of  pronoun  and  antece¬ 
dent,  289-290 

in  person,  of  subject  and  verb,  284- 

285 

when  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun, 
288 

when  antecedent  is  an  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun,  287 

when  antecedent  is  compound,  286- 
287 

when  subject  and  subjective  comple¬ 
ment  are  of  different  numbers, 

278- 279 

when  subject  is  a  collective  noun, 
281-282 

when  subject  is  an  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun,  280-281 

when  subject  is  a  noun  plural  in 
form  but  singular  in  meaning, 
282-283 

when  subject  is  a  number  or  a  math¬ 
ematical  formula,  282 
when  subject  is  a  title,  284 
when  subject  is  compound,  276-278 
when  subject  is  modified  by  together 
with,  etc.,  278 

when  verb  is  preceded  by  it  or  there, 

279- 280 

Antecedent,  285-289 

of  demonstrative  pronouns,  82-83 
of  relative  pronouns,  70 
Apostrophe,  44 
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Appositive,  254-259,  285 
case  of,  61,  258-259 
illustrative,  257 
noun  clause  as,  238,  340-341 
pronoun  as,  61,  257-259 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive,  255- 
256 

with  introductory  words,  256-257 
Appositive  genitive,  48 
Appositive  position,  93-95 
of  adjectives,  93-95 
of  participles,  197 
Article,  26-27,  103-107 
Attracted  sequence  of  tenses,  158-160 
Attributive  position,  93-95 
of  adjectives,  93-95 
of  participles,  197 
Auxiliary  verb,  119-121,  169-180 

Bloch  and  Trager,  295  n. 

Bloomfield,  Leonard,  295  n. 

Bryant  and  Aiken,  298  n. 

Cardinal  numbers,  28-29,  83-87,  104 
Case,  38-48 
common,  43 

genitive,  21,  38-48,  357-358 
nominative,  38-42,  60-62,  241,  352- 
353 

objective,  38-43,  60-62,  241 
of  appositives,  258-259 
of  interrogative  pronouns,  80-81 
of  nouns,  38-48 
of  personal  pronouns,  60-64 
of  relative  pronouns,  73-74,  77-78 
of  the  subject  of  a  gerund,  356-358 
Causative  verb,  118 
Cause  clause,  325-326,  332 
Choice  English,  14-15 
Clause,  304-305 
adjective,  309-316 
adverb,  238-243,  317-332 
definition,  304-05 

distinguished  from  phrase,  343-345 
main,  304-308 

noun,  236-238,  333-342,  360-361 
subordinate,  304-308 
Cognate  object,  119,  128,  263 
Common  case,  43 
Common  gender,  49,  51-52 
Common  noun,  30-32 
Comparison  of  adjectives,  97-100 
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Comparison  of  adverbs,  217-218 
Complement,  21 

objective,  95,  117,  128,  268-273 
of  gerund,  355-356 
of  infinitive,  359-360 
of  past  participle,  347-348 
of  present  participle,  345-347 
subjective,  116-117,  259-260,  273, 
278-279,  283 
Complete  subject,  247 
Complex  sentence,  307-308 
Compound-complex  sentence,  308 
Compound  personal  pronoun,  65-67 
as  intensifier,  67 
as  reflexive,  66-67 
Compound  sentence,  306-307 
Compound  subject,  276-278 
Concessive  clause,  164,  239-240,  327- 
328,  332 

Concord,  274-291 

See  also  Agreement 
Condition  clause,  164-166,  326-327 
Conglomerate  preposition,  223 
Conjunction,  15-16,  18,  21,  231-242 
coordinating,  231-236,  256,  306- 
307,  340,  341 
correlative,  234-235 
definition,  231 

subordinating,  236-242,  318-331, 
334-335,  364 

Conjunctive  adverb,  220-221,  306-307 
distinguished  from  coordinating 
conjunction,  221,  233-234 
Connective,  21 

Contrary-to-fact  clause,  165-166 
Coordinating  conjunction,  231-236, 
256,  306-307,  340-341 
distinguished  from  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verb,  221,  233-234 
distinguished  from  subordinating 
conjunction,  232-233 
Copula,  see  Linking  verb 
Correa  English,  4-7 
Correlative  conjunction,  234-235 
Curme,  George  O.,  41,  82,  130,  204, 
250 

Dangling  gerund,  358-359 
Dangling  infinitive,  366-367 
Dangling  participle,  229-230,  351-352 
Dative  case,  38-43,  264 
Declarative  sentence,  300-301,  303 


Definite  relative  adjective,  102 
Definite  relative  adverb,  74-75 
Definite  relative  pronoun,  68-74 
Definition  of  grammatical  terms,  9-11 
Demonstrative  adjective,  103-104,  290 
Demonstrative  pronoun,  81-83 
Dependent  clause,  see  Subordinate 
clause 

Descriptive  adjective,  93 
Descriptive  genitive,  48 
Direct  address,  260-261,  341 
Direct  discourse,  158-159 
Direct  object,  261-264,  272 

distinguished  from  indirea  object; 
264-268 

infinitive  as,  340-341 
noun  clause  as,  337-339 
position,  262-263 
Do-form,  125 

Double  comparison  of  adjeaives,  99 
Double  genitive,  46-47,  63 
Double  negative,  217 
Double  plurals,  35-36 

Editorial  we,  64-65 

Ellipsis,  12-13,  224,  239,  241,  277, 
294-295,  310,  329-331 
Elliptical  adverb  clause,  329-331 
Emphatic  form,  125 
Exclamatory  sentence,  302-304 
Expletive  it,  252-253,  255,  264,  272, 
335,  342,  353 

Expletive  there,  253-254,  312 

Feminine  gender,  48-52 
Finite  verb  distinguished  from  nonfi- 
nite,  113,  181-185 
Foreign  plurals,  36-38 
Formal  definition,  10-11 
Fragment,  296-300 

Fries,  Charles  C,  24,  45  n.,  91,  295  n. 
Funaional  classification,  21-22 
Funaional  shift,  19-21 
Future  perfea  tense,  154,  156-157 
Future  tense,  146-154 

Gender,  48-52,  291 
General  English,  14-15 
Genitive  case,  21,  38-48,  357-358 
appositive,  48 
descriptive,  48 
double,  46-47,  63 
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Genitive  case  ( Continued ) 
group,  44-45 
in  "of,”  45-48 
in  "-s,”  43-48 
meanings,  47-48 
object,  47,  101 
of  measure,  47-48 
of  origin,  48,  101 
of  personal  pronouns,  62-64 
of  proper  nouns,  43-44 
partitive,  48 
possessive,  47,  101 
subject,  47,  101 
syntax  of,  46-47 

Gerund,  113,  124,  187*189,  355-359 
dangling,  358-359 
distinguished  from  noun,  188-189 
functions,  188 
tense,  187-188 
voice,  187-188 
with  subject,  357-359 
Gerund  phrase,  355-359 
composition,  355-35 6 
functions,  358 
Get  passive,  129-130 
Gobbledygook,  20 
Grimm,  Jacob,  140 
Group  genitive,  44-45 

Historical  present,  137,  157-158 
Hoenigswald,  Henry  M.,  295  n. 

Illustrative  appositive,  257 
Imperative  mood,  160-163,  166-168 
Imperative  sentence,  301,  304 
Impersonal  it,  251 
Indefinite  adjective,  104-105,  287 
Indefinite  article,  26-27,  93,  104-106 
Indefinite  pronoun,  83-89,  280-281,  287 
Indefinite  relative  adjective,  102,  334 
Indefinite  relative  adverb,  78-79,  219, 
319,  334-335 

Indefinite  relative  pronoun,  68-69,  75- 
78,  334 

Independent  clause,  see  Main  clause 
Indicative  mood,  160-163,  166-169 
Indirect  discourse,  158-160 
Indirect  object,  40,  264-268,  272 
noun  clause  as,  34l 
Indirect  question,  220,  334,  338-339 
Infinitive,  113,  120,  184,  199-206,  359- 
367 

as  object  of  preposition,  201 
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Infinitive  ( Continued ) 

as  subjective  complement,  201 
dangling,  366-367 
split,  204-206 
tense,  202-204 
voice,  202-204 

with  subject,  201,  270,  360-366 
with  to,  201-202 
without  to,  200-201 
Infinitive  phrase,  359-367 
composition,  359-360 
in  absolute  constructions,  363 
with  for,  363-366 
Interjection,  15,  21,  243-244 
Interrogative  adjective,  103,  263,  302 
Interrogative  adverb,  219-220,  302 
Interrogative  pronoun,  68-69,  79-81, 
263,  302,  334-335 

Interrogative  sentence,  248,  301-302, 
304 

Intransitive  verb,  117-119,  297 
Irregular  verb,  140-144,  190-194 

Jespersen,  Otto,  23,  40-41,  74  n.,  90, 
125,  246,  292-294,  336 

Levels  of  usage,  13-15 
Limiting  adjectives,  93,  100-107 
distinguished  from  pronouns,  55-56 
Linking  verb,  113-117,  246-247,  278- 
279,  336-337,  362-363 

Main  clause,  304-308 
Masculine  gender,  48-52 
Modal  auxiliaries,  112,  145,  169-180, 
200-201 

definition,  169-170 
equivalents,  179-180 
meanings,  171-172 
tense  relationships,  170-171 
Modifier,  21 

dangling,  see  Dangling  gerund ; 
Dangling  infinitive ;  Dangling 
participle 

noun  as,  95-96,  214 

See  also  Adjective;  Adverb 
Mood,  160-169 
Morphology,  11-12 
Mutation  plurals,  34-35 

Natural  sequence  of  tenses,  157-158 
Neuter  gender,  49-52 
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Nominative  absolute,  261,  352-355, 
363 

meanings,  354-355 
pronoun  in,  61,  353 
Nominative  case,  38-42,  60-62,  241, 
352-353 

Nonfinite  verb  distinguished  from 
finite,  113,  181-185 
See  also  Verbal 

Nonrestrictive  adjective  clause,  72-73, 
314-315 

Nonrestrictive  adverb  clause,  331-332 
Nonrestrictive  appositive,  255-256 
Nonrestrictive  participle  phrase,  349- 
350 

Notional  definition,  10-11,  18 
Notional  passive,  127 
Noun,  15-21,  25-52,  245-273 
adverbial,  214-215 
case,  38-48 

common  and  proper,  30-32 
definition,  25-29 

distinguished  from  adjectives,  27, 
92,  95-96,  108-109 
distinguished  from  adverbs,  29,  214- 
215 

distinguished  from  gerunds,  188-189 
distinguished  from  pronouns,  27-29 
gender,  48-52 
plural  forms,  32-38 

Noun  clause,  236-238,  333-342,  360- 
361 

as  appositive,  340-341 
as  direct  object,  337-339 
as  indirect  object,  341 
as  objective  complement,  34 1 
as  object  of  preposition,  339-340 
as  subject,  335 

as  subjective  complement,  336-337 
as  subject  of  infinitive,  342 
as  subject  of  participle,  342 
definition,  333 
in  direct  address,  341 
Noun-equivalent,  29 
Numerals,  see  Cardinal  numbers;  Or¬ 
dinal  numbers 
Number,  see  Agreement 

Object,  21,  117-119,  122 
cognate,  119,  128,  263 
direct,  261-264,  272 
indirect,  40,  264-268,  272 


Object  ( Continued ) 

retained,  128,  272,  347-348 
with  passive  verbs,  127-128 
Object  genitive,  47,  101 
Object  of  preposition,  222-224,  228- 

229 

Objective  case,  38-43,  60-62,  24 1 
Objective  complement,  95,  117,  128, 
268-273 

adjective  as,  95,  270 
infinitive  as,  201,  269,  361-362 
noun  clause  as,  34 1 
participle  as,  197 
prepositional  phrase  as,  225 
retained,  128,  272-273 
with  as  and  for,  270-271 
with  to  be,  269-270 
word  order,  271-272 
Of  genitive,  45-48 
Ordinal  numbers,  84,  104 

Parallelism,  235-236 
Participle,  189-199 
as  substantive,  197 
dangling,  229-230,  351-352 
distinguished  from  preposition,  229- 

230 

in  verb  phrases,  120,  198 
past,  113,  120,  189-194,  347-348 
positions,  197-199 
present,  189 
tenses,  196-197 
voice,  195-196 
with  subject,  342,  352-355 
Participle  phrase,  345-355 
composition,  345-348 
functions,  350-351 
position,  349-350 
punctuation,  349-350 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive,  349* 
350 

Particle,  16 
Partitive  genitive,  48 
Parts  of  speech,  15-24 
Passive  infinitive,  202-203 
Passive  voice,  126-131,  228-229,  272- 
273,  276 

get  form,  129-130 
of  infinitive,  202-203 
of  participle,  195-196 
of  progressive  form,  128-129 
usage,  130-131 
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Past  participle,  113,  120 
forms,  189-194 
with  complement,  347-348 
Past  perfect  tense,  154-156 
Past  subjunctive  mood,  162-163,  165- 
169 

Past  tense,  140-146 
forms,  140-145 
meanings,  145-146 
Perfect  infinitive,  202-203 
Perfect  participle,  196-197 
Perfect  tenses,  154-157 
Person,  56-57,  284-285 
Personal  adjective,  101-102 
Personal  pronoun,  56-67,  284-289 
agreement  with  antecedent,  291 
as  indicator  of  gender,  49-50 
as  subject  of  participle,  353 
case,  60-63 
compound,  65-67 
forms,  57-59 
genitive  case,  62-64 
Personification,  52 

Phrase  distinguished  from  clause,  343- 
345 

See  also  Gerund  phrase;  Infini¬ 
tive  phrase ;  Participle  phrase ; 
Prepositional  phrase 
Pluperfect,  see  Past  perfect  tense 
Plurals,  32-38 
double,  35-36 
foreign,  36-38 
in  -«,  35 
in  -s,  32-34 
mutation,  34-35 
of  compound  nouns,  38 
unchanged,  36 
Plural  indicators,  86-87 
Portion  indicators,  86-87 
Possessive  case,  see  Genitive  case 
Possessive  adjective,  101 
Possessive  genitive,  47,  101 
Predicate  adjective,  94-95 

See  also  Subjective  complement 
Predicate  nominative,  21 

See  also  Subjective  complement 
Predicate  noun,  116-117 

See  also  Subjective  complement 
Predicate  position  of  adjectives,  94-95 
Predicate  position  of  participles,  197 
Predicate  pronoun,  116-117 

See  also  Subjective  complement 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS 

Predicating  verb,  117-119 
distinguished  from  linking  verb ,  113- 
114 

Preposition,  15-16,  18,  21,  222-230 
conglomerate,  223 
definition,  222-223 
distinguished  from  adjective,  229 
distinguished  from  adverb,  213,  227- 

229 

distinguished  from  participle,  229- 

230 

object  of,  222-224,  228-229 
Prepositional  phrase,  119,  222-229, 
256-257,  270,  363-364 
as  substantive,  224 
meanings,  226-227 
used  adjectivally,  224-225 
used  adverbially,  225-226 
Present  indicative  mood,  160-162 
Present  participle,  189 
Present  subjunctive  mood,  160-169 
Present  tense,  135-140 
forms,  135-136 
meanings,  136-140 
Present  perfect  tense,  154-155 
Preterit,  see  Past  tense 
Principal  verb,  120-121,  198 
Progressive  form,  124-125,  138-140, 
27  6 

passive  voice,  128-130 
perfect  tense,  154-155 
Progressive  infinitive,  202-204 
Pronominal  adjective,  17,  26-27 

See  also  Limiting  adjectives 
Pronoun,  53-89 

agreement  with  antecedent,  285-291 
as  appositive,  61,  257-259 
as  subjective  complement,  61-62 
definite  relative,  68-74 
definition,  53-56 
demonstrative,  81-83 
distinguished  from  limiting  adjec¬ 
tive,  55-56 

distinguished  from  noun,  27-29 
indefinite,  83-89,  280-281,  287 
indefinite  relative,  68-69,  75-78,  334 
in  nominative  absolute,  61,  353 
interrogative,  68-69,  79-81,  263, 

302,  333-335 
personal,  56-67,  284-289 
predicate,  116-117 
reciprocal,  68 
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Pronoun  ( Continued ) 
reflexive,  66-67,  119,  262 
relative,  68-78,  218,  263,  289-290 
Proper  noun,  30-32,  43-44 
Punctuation,  of  adjective  clauses,  314- 
315 

of  adverb  clauses,  331-332 
of  appositives,  255-256 
of  compound  sentences,  307 
of  participle  phrases,  349-350 
Purpose  clause,  324-325 

Reciprocal  pronoun,  68 
Reference  of  demonstrative  pronouns, 
82-83 

Reference  of  relative  pronouns,  70 
Reflexive  pronoun,  66-6 7,  119,  262 
Regular  construction,  defined,  140-141 
Regular  verb,  140-141 
Relative  adjective,  102,  263 
Relative  adverb,  74-75,  78-79,  218-219, 
238 

distinguished  from  relative  pronoun, 
218 

distinguished  from  subordinating 
conjunction,  219 
Relative  pronoun,  68-78,  263 
agreement,  289-290 
antecedents,  70 

distinguished  from  relative  adverb, 
218 

Restrictive  and  nonrestrictive,  adjective 
clauses,  72-73,  314-315 
adverb  clauses,  331-332 
appositives,  255-256 
participle  phrases,  349-350 
Result  clause,  323-324 
Retained  object,  128,  272,  347-348 
Retained  objective  complement,  128, 
272-273 

Royal  we,  64-65 

Sapir,  Edward,  295  n. 

Sentence,  292-308 

classified  according  to  clause  struc¬ 
ture,  305-308 

classified  according  to  word  order, 
300-304 

complex,  307-308 
compound,  306-307 
compound-complex,  307-308 
declarative,  300-301,  303 


Sentence  ( Continued ) 
definition,  292-295 
exclamatory,  302-304 
imperative,  301,  304 
interrogative,  248,  301-302,  304 
simple,  305-306 
verb,  295-298 

verbless,  295,  298-300,  303-304 
Sequence  of  tenses,  157-160 
Shall  and  will,  146-153 
Sign  of  the  infinitive,  184,  200 
Simple  sentence,  305-30 6 
Simple  subject,  247 
Simple  verb  form,  122-124,  136-138 
Singular  indicator,  86-88,  280-281 
Situation  it,  251-252 
Split  infinitive,  204-206 
Standard  English,  13 
Statal  passive,  130 
Strong  verb,  140-143,  191-194 
Subject,  21,  245-254 
after  there,  253-254 
complete,  247 
compound,  276-278 
definition,  245-247 
it  as,  249-253 
noun  clause  as,  335 
omitted,  249,  296,  312,  329-331 
position  of,  247-248 
simple,  247 

with  passive  verb,  127-128 
Subject  genitive,  47,  101 
Subject  of  gerund,  357-359 
Subject  of  infinitive,  201,  270,  360-366 
noun  clause  as,  342 
Subject  of  participle,  352-353 
noun  clause  as,  342 

Subjective  complement,  116-117,  259- 
260,  273,  278-279,  283 
adjective  as,  95 
infinitive  as,  201 
noun  clause  as,  336-337 
prepositional  phrase  as,  224-225 
pronoun  as,  61-62 
Subjunctive  mood,  160-169 
Subordinate  clause,  304-308 

See  also  Adjective  clause;  Ad¬ 
verb  clause;  Noun  clause 
Subordinating  conjunction,  236-242, 
318-331,  334-335,  364 
distinguished  from  coordinating  con¬ 
junction  232-233 
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Subordinating  conjunction  (  Continued ) 
distinguished  from  relative  adverb, 
219 

Substantive,  29,  245-273 
adjective  as,  108-109 
definition,  245 
participle  as,  197 
prepositional  phrase  as,  224 
Swear  words,  244 
Syntactic  definition,  10-11,  18 
Syntax,  11-12 

Temporal  clause,  239-240,  319-320 
Tense,  131-160 
development,  134 
distinguished  from  time,  132-133 
future,  146-154 
past,  140-146 
perfect,  154-157 
present,  135-140 
sequence  of,  157-160 
Titles,  284 

Transitive  verb,  117-119,  262,  297 

Unchanged  plurals,  36 
Universal  grammar,  8-9 
Unnatural  gender,  52 

Verb,  15-16,  18-21,  110-180 
auxiliary,  119-121,  169-180 
basic  forms,  122-125 
causative,  118 
definition,  110-113 
finite  and  nonfinite,  113,  181-185 
linking,  113-117,  246-247,  278-279, 
336-337,  362-363 
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Verb  ( Continued ) 

modal  auxiliaries,  112,  145,  169-180, 
200-201 
mood,  160-169 

predicating,  113-114,  117-119 
principal,  120-121,  198 
regular  and  irregular,  140-141 
strong  and  weak,  140-141 
tense,  131-160 

transitive  and  intransitive,  117-119 
voice,  126-131 
Verb  phrase,  120-121 
Verb  sentence,  295-298 
Verb  -  adverb  combination,  121-122, 
128,  227-229,  340 
Verbal,  181-206,  343-367 
definition,  181-186 

See  also  Gerund;  Infinitive; 
Participle 

Verbal  phrase,  343-367 
definition,  345 

See  also  Gerund  phrase;  Infini¬ 
tive  phrase;  Participle  phrase 
Verbless  sentences,  295,  298-300,  303- 
304 

Voice,  125-131,  228-229,  272-273,  27 6 
of  gerund,  187-188 
of  infinitive,  202-204 
of  participle,  195-196 
Voicing,  33  n. 

Vulgate  English,  15 

Weak  verb,  140-143,  190 
Who  and  whom,  as  definite  relative 
pronouns,  73-74 

as  indefinite  relative  pronouns,  77-78 
as  interrogative  pronouns,  80-81 
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